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CORROON & REYNOLDS, Inc. 


Manager 
92 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 











AMERICAN EQUITABLE ASSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 


DECEMBER 31, 1927 STATEMENT 
ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL POLICYHOLDERS 


$6,000,569.04 $3,595,004.53 $1,000,000.00 $2,405,564.51 


KNICKERBOCKER INSURANCE CO. OF NEW YORK 
DECEMBER 31, 1927 STATEMENT 
$4,105,633.66 $2,179,211.12 $1,000,000.00 $1,926,422.54 


BROOKLYN FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
MARCH 31, 1928 STATEMENT 


After adjustment and giving effect to additional Capital, Surplus 
and Reserve Funds paid into Treasury of the Company, May 21, 1928 


$4,762,920.03 $2,262,920.03 $1,000,000.00 $2,500,000.00 


MERCHANTS AND MANUFACTURERS FIRE INSURANCE CoO. 
OF NEWARK, N. J. 


(CHARTERED 1849) 
MARCH 31, 1928 STATEMENT 
After adjustment and giving effect to additional Capital, Surplus 
and Reserve Funds paid into Treasury of the Company June 1, 1928 


$4,726,524.78 $2,226,524.78 $1,000,000.00 $2,500,000.00 














NEW YORK FIRE INSURANCE CO. 


INCORPORATED 1832 
MARCH 31, 1928 STATEMENT 


$2,188,244.11 $429,267.16 $1,000,000.00 $1,758,976.95 
REPUBLIC FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 


INCORPORATED 1871 
MARCH 31, 1928 STATEMENT 


$2,128,355.78 $866,590.80 $500,000.00 .$1,261,764.98 


SYLVANIA INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
MARCH 31, 1928 STATEMENT 


After adjustment and giving effect to additional Capital, Surplus 
and Reserve Funds paid into Treasury of the Company June 1, 1928 


$4,554,828.44 $1,521,571.74 $1,500,000.00 $3,033,256.70 


CLASSES WRITTEN 


FIRE, EXPLOSION, RIOT, CIVIL COMMOTION, TORNADO AND WINDSTORM, SPRINK- 
LER LEAKAGE, USE AND OCCUPANCY, PROFITS, LEASEHOLD AND GENERAL MER. 
CHANDISE FLOATERS. 


SOUND—PROGRESSIVE—EQUITABLE 


THESE ARE OUR KEYNOTES 
WE WELCOME AND INVITE THIS CLASS OF AGENCY REPRESENTATION 
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Life, Accident and. Health Insurance 








FINANCIAL CONDITION OF JANUARY 1, 1928 


ADMITTED ASSETS 
Mortgage Loans on Real Estate, first 


Loans to Policyholders, upon Security 


of Company’s Policies............. 3,196,200. 


Loans Secured by pledge of Bonds, 
Stocks or other Collateral 


Bonds and Warrants 1,584,417. 
Book Value of Real Estate 1,042,055. 
Cash in Offrce and Banks 709,950. 


Net Life Premiums Deferred and in 


Course of Collection 502,543. 
Interest Due and Accrued 401,105. 
Other Admitted Assets 117,150. 


$15,404,471 


.O7 


LIABILITIES 


Reserves on Life Policies 
required by law $13,794,020 . 44 
Reserves on Accident 
Policies required by 
68,469 .18 
Life Premiums and In- 
terest Paid in Advance 115,398 .08 
Reserved for Federal, 
State and other Taxes 
hereafter payable.... 116,600 .43 
All other Liabilities.... 302,917 .78 
TOTAL LIABILITIES $14,397,405 .91 
Capital Stock(fully paid) 500,000.00 
Surplus Assigned 273,927 .22 
Surplus Unassigned.... 233,138 .44 
Surplus as regards — —— 
Policyholders 1,007,065 .66 


$15,404,471 .57 





TWENTY YEARS’ PROGRESS 
IN FIVE YEAR PERIODS 


End of Each Admitted Premium Income Premium Income ‘Total Income Life Insurance Life Insurance 
ts Accident Dept. Premiums and For Year In Force 


Fifth Year Life Dept. 


$317,446 .80 $57,290 .30 
757,952 .57 253,620 .24 
1,817,013 .31 554,680 .78 
4,377,541.87 1,391,702 .89 
15,404,471.57 3,232,575 .23 
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Investment 








$11,929 .95 $76,068.81 $1,257,040.00 $1,658,040 .00 
166,092 .16 460,784.28  2,544,685.87 7,516,857.21 
235,342 .73 877,462.14  9,037,889.03 18,565,495.15 
227,215.34  1,881,161.06 10,774,320.79 43,026,120.75 
284,144.96  4,756,290.96 21,363,286.65 106,176,694 .09 
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Truths that destroy the germs of doubt and indecision might rea- 


sonably be designated in the above way. Here are some for life insur- 


ance salesmen 


ANTISKEPTICS 


to ponder:- 


The Prudential’s policies are /Jow in 
net cost. 


The Prudential’s wide diversity of 
policy forms will provide ade- 
quately for any life insurance 
requirement. 


Careful management is reflected in 
the generous dividends provided 
for holders of The Prudential’s 


policies. 


The Prudential’s Ordinary Agencies, 
located in all larger cities, of- 
fer a most complete service for 
brokers whoseek such thorough 
cooperation. 





HAS THE 


GIBRALTAR 








THE 
PRUDENTIAL 


sreocreer | fae The Prudential 





These are truths about The Prudential 


Insurance Company of America 


EDWARD D. DUFFIELD, President 


Home Office, Newark, New Jersey 
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GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


25 Years of Insurance Service 
mark the progress of this STRONG, PROGRESSIVE, WESTERN COMPANY 


Measured by the standards of SOLVENCY, STABILITY, SERVICE, AND STRONG 
FINANCIAL BACKING, it stands among the LEADERS. 


Its record of achievements will continue to command and justify the 
confidence of the Insuring Public. 


Year Insurance in Force Admitted Assets 


1903 $ 344,500.00 $ 13,228.44 
1912 3,135,204.00 341,432.34 
1917 9,107,529.00 777,490.15 
1922 24,473,843.00 2,049,055.20 
1927 42,006,935.00 4,500,015.22 


Total Paid Policy Holders and 


Beneficiaries Since Organization 


$2,202,407.49 


Agency Openings, on basis of attractive contracts, in 


IOWA NO. DAKOTA MISSOURI OKLAHOMA 
MINNESOTA ILLINOIS NEBRASKA TEXAS 
SO. DAKOTA MICHIGAN KANSAS ARKANSAS 


GUARANTY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


L. J. Dougherty, Vice President & General Manager 


Home Office, Davenport, Iowa, 





| 
| 
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FLYING HIGH 
TO NEW RECORDS 


During the first four months of this year the 


Bankers Life Gompany established two new records, 
as follows: 


The total of new paid-for Life insurance 
was $40,984,078, an amount greater than that 
for the first four months in any previous year 
in the history of the Company. 


More than 24 per cent of the new paid- 
for business from January Ist to May Ist. or 
$10,838,843, was on the lives of policyholders, 
an all-time record for any four months’ period 
since the organization of the Company. 


BANKERS LIFE COMPANY 


GERARD S. NOLLEN, President 
Established 1879 Des Moines, Iowa 
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HOME OF THE GREATEST ILLINOIS COMPANY 


Land and Building Owned and Occupied Exclusively by the 


Illinois Life 


1212 Lake Shore Drive 


Nineteen Twenty-eight completes the thirty-fifth year of this company’s successful 
operation and uninterrupted progress. 


To build a substantial service-giving organization, big enough to have unquestioned 
strength, but small enough to maintain close and human relations between the Home Office, 
the Field and its Clients, and to especially merit the patronage of the citizens of its Home 
State, is the already realized goal and ambition of the 


ILLINOIS LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


CHICAGO 


James W. Stevens, Founder 


GREATEST ILLINOIS COMPANY 
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The European General 


Reinsurance Company, Ltd. 
OF LONDON, ENGLAND 








STATEMENT UNITED STATES BRANCH DECEMBER 31st, 1927 




















ASSETS LIABILITIES 
. » ~ Reserve for Losses (other than 
ve » SS eS: $ 4, 3 COTE \ ’ 
ator gi oe oe Liability).............0.0. $3,944,669.34 
Railroad Bonds............. 3,071,834.04 Reserve for Losses (Liability 
Public Utility Bonds......... 3,294,150.00 and oe eer 1,400,625. 54 
Miscellaneous Bonds......... 790,051.00 ees See senainees sind 4.331.964.54 
Railroad Stocks............. 1,454,900. 00 eit fo ase <5 geile 499 190 28 
Public Utility Stocks......... 385,600.00 oe e re anion pian 263 '237_90 
Miscellaneous Stocks......... 1,651,007.00 © T™CENe "0 Menke, BOO a ‘aia 
. j * 
ER 1,248,000. 00 sind Mais Sdlen ak hen 
819 337 439 |. SRR ee ae arene 756,187.96 
ate ciate Voluntary Contingent Re- 
Premiums in Course of Collec- NS scr dungiivin av Pa aie atlas 1,500,000. 00 
tion (not over 90 days)..... 1,362,996.60 
Interest Accrued (on Bonds).. 119,802.38 $12,695,875.56 
Cash in Bank and in Office. . . 290,701.90 Surplus including Deposit 
All otieer Ageets........5..... 84,942.64 Capital ($750,000.00)....... 1,500,000. 006 
$14,195,875.56 $14,195,875 .56 





a - — — — 


| | REINSURANCE ONLY 
| FIDELITY — SURETY — ACCIDENT — HEALTH 








BURGLARY —LIABILITY COMPENSATION 
| STEAM BOILER—ENGINE & MACHINERY 





| FESTER, FOTHERGILL & HARTUNG 


United States Managers 
110 WILLIAM STREET NEW YORK 
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9 Sixty years of conscientious, helpful ° 
° cooperation. A prime factor and con- S 
: structive force in the great development ® 
. that has come to the greatest business in ® 
the world. Such has been the record of 0 
4 The Spectator in these sixty years of its Q 
° ° e of 
: publishing life. rs 
Q ; ses | % 
® The Missouri State Life, itself having 3 
® just passed another milestone in its march ° 
° of progress—$806,000,000 of insurance in ° 
° force, June 30th—joins most heartily in ex- S 
. tending its congratulations to all connected ® 
° with The Spectator and wishing for each % 
: of them continued success and prosperity. Q 
: ; 
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° Hillsman Taylor, President Home Office, St. Louis 3 
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CASUALTY 
REINSURANCE 


AND EXCESS INSURANCE 





Both Automatic Treaty and Facultative Service, Avail- 
able to Casualty Carriers and Life Carriers Writing 
Casualty Features. 


Fifteen Years of Reinsurance Underwriting has ac- 
quainted us with the needs of the carriers and we are 
prepared to meet special conditions with “Made to 
Measure” service. 





EMPLOYERS INDEMNITY 
CORPORATION 


E. G. TRIMBLE, President 
HOWARD FLAGG, Vice-President S. W. IZARD, Secretary 


KANSAS CITY 


7 CHICAGO NEW YORK 


na 
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Our Agents Have 


A Wider Field--- 
An Increased Opportunity 


Because We Have 


Age Limits from 2 to 60. 


Policies for substantial amounts (up to $3,000) for Children 
on variety of Life and Endowment plans, thus enabling 
parents to buy all of the Family’s insurance on the Ordinary, 
i, e. Annual, Semi-annual or Quarterly Premium plan. 


Participating and Non-Participating Policies. 
Same Rates for Males and Females. 


Double Indemnity and Total and Permanent Disability 
features for Males and Females alike. 


Standard and Substandard Risk Contracts, i. e. less work for 
nothing. 


The Old Colony Life Insurance 
Company of Chicago, Ill. 


The Company has its Home Office in its own building at 166 W. Jackson Blvd., run- 
ning through to Quincy and Wells Street, right in the heart of Chicago’s Financial 
district. 
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IN TUNE 


When you want to know everything about a man, go to his home town and ask the “home 
folks” about him. They know him. 


It’s 


The “home folks,’ and that includes its family of Agents wherever located, are the ones 
best qualified to tell what kind of a Company it really is. 


the same way with an Insurance Company. 


The cordial good will that always has existed between the American National and its 
Agents has been the dominant force in making it a leading Company. 
Working with rather than for the Company, American National Agents have inter- 


preted American National ideals for integrity and service to policyholders in such a way 
as to naturally build up good will for themseives as well as their Company. 


Ability and willingness to render impres sive service year in and year out, in good times 
and in bad, is the real test of Company co-operation, and the American National has stood the 
test. It has kept in tune with the interests of its policyholders and field men. 


Operating From Coast to Coast, Great Lakes 
To Gulf, Cuba and Hawaiian Islands 





(December 31st, 1927) 
Life Insurance in Force 


(December 31st, 1927) 
Surplus to Policy- 


ret 
= 


$466,700,967.00 holders 
= $4,139,461.06 
Asset rat 
wei a Paid Policyholders and 
satan on ! their Beneficiaries since 
f : aitaite ree organization 
4 ae $25,466,364.19 








Home Office Buildin ng 











ORDINARY AND INDUSTRIAL 
ALSO HEALTH AND ACCIDENT 


AMERICAN NATIONAL INSURANCE Co. 


GALVESTON, TEXAS 


aY DY, JR., President 
W. L. MOO ienine T. L. CROSS, Vice President 


SHEARN MOODY, Vice President 
F. B. MARKLE, Vice President 


W. L. MOODY, III, Vice President 
W. J. SHAW, Secretary 
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West Coast Lire is pre-eminent among the great institutions of the West 
because its founders knew that stability is the all-important keystone on 
which depends the success of any insurance organization. 


Always the stability of West Coast Lire has been beyond question. Its fu- 
ture is as assured as that of the great West itself. 


THE PYRAMIDS TELL THE TALE 


The figures below show clearly the past growth and present stability of West 
Coast Life. 


Dec. 31 Admitted Assets Insurance in Force (Paid for Basis) 
1906 $231,916 $529,000 
1911 $1,400,652 $11,664,812 
1916 $3,027,944 $25,322,234 
1919 $4,698,253 $39,558,166 
1921 $6,795,258 $46,683,538 
1923 $8,867,706 $64,667,311 
1925 $12,175,912 $88,760,346 


ie Pe $15,156,399 $103,619,970 


4 West Coast Lire 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOME OFFICE-SAN FRANCISCO 
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1871 1928 


HOME OFFICE 
BUILDING 





“Our General Rating of this Company is ‘Excellent’ ” 


— — — So Says Best’s Insurance Reports for 1928. 


Even so, we indulge in no extravagant claims of superiority. 


Our business is to provide the benefits of life insurance at 
guaranteed low rates and to make settlements with utmost prompt- 
ness—both of which we have been doing for fifty-seven years. 


Tue Lire INSURANCE CoMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


JOHN G. WALKER 
Chairman of the Board 


BRADFORD H. WALKER 
President 








“Portals of Protection” 
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IAAL 


Corporations and individuals carrying Independence “All-In-One”? Comprehensive Aviation 
Coverage constitute a veritable “Who’s Who” in American aviation activities. 


Opportunities for agents who can qualify as Independence representatives. 


The INDEPENDENCE COMPANIES 


Home Offices—PHILADELPHIA 


CHARLES H . HOLLAND, President 


Casualty Insurance + Surety Bonds 
Fire Insurance 











nies Maintain Human Relations with their Acents, Brokers and Policyholders |\m~ 
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MANHATTAN CO-OPERATION 
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an That Manhattan co-operation 
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We is worth while and genuine is 
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\ demonstrated by a 43.44% in- 
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Established 1850 
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66 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





Thomas E. Lovejoy, President 








The MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Head Office, One Park Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


CHARLES H. NEELY, Manager and Attorney 


Surplus to Policyholders, $4,964,381.98 


Casualty Insurance 
and 
Suretyship 


Genuine Co-operation with Agents is the Basis 
of Ocean Service 


CORRESPONDENCE INVITED FROM AGENTS 
SEEKING WIDER OPPORTUNITY 
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| Advancement of Kansas City Life During 1927 











Insurance in force . . . 41927 . . . $369,602.966 
Insurance in force . . . 1926 . . . §$342,840,934 
Gain during 1927, $26,762,032 




















This is all high class, standard business, inspected, examined and approved 
by our own Medical staff, and issued on our own official policy forms. 














Total Resources of Company: Phat. Riel FING ci xc occenvesase tes $40,436,642.54 
This entire reserve, in approved 
DE hnease es sverkesarcuweredess $49,323,201.28 securities, is on deposit with the 
State of Missouri for the protec- | 
BN cca aS eae ee eae wna a eos 44,506.808.19 tion of our policyholders. | 
ee es amncgentg «—«-« PAM geass 440824 - Te 7 
Surplus assigned for annual policy HI 
a re ee 1,778,572.59 || 


First Mortgage Real Estate Loans .... 29,294,453.42 ; ; ; 
All paid-up insurance in the 


; , ; Kansas City Life shares in an 
Paid to Policyholders and Increase in ume diane. of dab 


Policyholders’ Reserves in 1927.... — 8,017,534.46 dends. 


Policyholders in the Kansas City Life Number 168,658 


In thirty-nine States and the District of Columbia, we have forty-three Gen- 
eral Agencies established, employing approximately three thousand persons. 
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J.B.REYNOLDS 


President 


















































CONGRATULATIONS 












To Arthur L. J. Smith and associates 
we extend congratulations and_ best 
wishes. May The Spectator Company 
long continue to enjoy the respect and 
confidence of the insurance business it | 
has served so long and so well. 








Federal Surety Company 


W. L. TAYLOR 
VICE-PRESIDENT & GENERAL MANAGER 


Home Office—Davenport, lowa 
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IN TWO SECTIONS SECTION 2 
1868 A WEEKLY REVIEW OF INSURANCE 1928 


ARTHUR L. J. SMITH, President 


CHARLES H. NICOLL, Vice-President HARRY W. BARNARD, Second Vice-President 
fauna cx Onncaas SHOLTO D. KIRK, Assistant Treasurer 


ROBERT W. BLAKE, Treasurer ER N : 
LOUGHTON T. SMITH, Secretary 135 William Street, New York FRED B. HUMPHREY, Assistant Secretary 
Copyright, 1928, by The Spectator Company, New York 
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NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA 


Established 1868 


Albert M. Johnson Robert D. Lay 
Chairman of the Board President 


SIXTY YEARS 


Sixty years ago in 1868 the National Life Insurance Company of 
the United States of America began business under a federal charter 
granted by a special act of Congress—a unique distinction. From the 
first year, at the end of which only a few millions of insurance were in 
force, the Company has become not only one of the twenty-five oldest 
life insurance companies in America, but it is one of the companies having 
paid the largest amount to policyholders during that period—$115,000,000, 
and has become one of the large companies of the country with 


Insurance in Force $300,000,000 
Assets in Excess of 53,000,000 


It is now completing sixty years of real service to the public, is look- 
ing ahead and is viewing the years to come with great enthusiasm and a 
progressive spirit—there are openings in a few of the states in which we 
are doing business—openings for men of ambition, vision and character 
to properly capitalize the opportunities at their disposal. 


Our school for salesmen is brief, practical, and trains SALESMEN 
who SELL. 

Men who have come with the Company during the past decade —_ 
done well—they will do better in the coming years—so will those who now 
affiliate with this fine Company—which is OLD, but not AGED. 

Our Five Point Complete Protection Policy combines in one contract 
life, accident, health, permanent and total disability, weekly indemnity. 











Special Low Rate Policies 


SUBSTANDARD NON-MEDICAL 
MODIFIED LIFE 





All of the tools with which to carve out a worthwhile success are | 
are you ABLE. | 
Address ; 


Walter E. Webb, Vice President 
Home Office 


29 South La Salle Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
A fine OLD Company for ambitious YOUNG men. 
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HE year 1868, which was the year in which THE 

SPECTATOR was established, found the United States just 

beginning to recover from post-war depression and 
was of a period marking the real beginnings of sound expan- 
sion which has since pervaded the insurance business. Ameri- 
can business men were only just awakening to the vast possi- 
bilities of a business which has since taken its place among the 
most important institutions of the day. That time was a 
particularly fortunate one in which to found a journal which 
could vigorously uphold the rights of sound and honest insur- 
ance companies and quite as vigorously denounce those insti- 
tutions which were unworthy of public favor. An era of great 
growth was at hand and brought with it all the attendant evils. 
Into this situation the newly launched paper entered with en- 
thusiasm and success, attaining almost immediate recognition. 
It then and there started upon a career of service to insurance 
which has extended without interruption over a period of sixty 
years. 

In keeping with the demands of the day THE SpecTATOR was 
first published as a monthly and was largely editorial in nature, 
containing also contributed articles both of a critical and edu- 
cational nature. The insurance news of the times seems to 
have consisted mainly of exposes of financially unsound insur- 
ance companies and in this work THE SPECTATOR took a lead- 
ing part. Figures regarding financial standing were essential 
to early proof of unsoundness or to defend properly conducted 
companies. These demands led the publishers very naturally 
into the actuarial and statistical field, where again they took a 
leading position, since maintained and developed. Education- 
ally, also, THE SPECTATOR was a success, and, as the demand 
for knowledge grew the publishers found it advisable to issue 
text-books concerning the various phases of the business. Thus 
the growth of the business found The Spectator Company 
broadening the scope of its service until it was able to say that 
it was, as it still is, the largest insurance publishing house in the 
world. The business has now reached such proportions as to 
exceed 2,000,000 pieces of literature per annum, these ranging 
from leaflets and pamphlets to important text-books on all 
branches of insurance, actuarial and statistical, some of them 
containing over 1500 pages each. 

The place of publication, originally Chicago, was very shortly 
changed to New York, as being more suitable to the aspirations 
of the paper. Its chief offices have remained here since that 
time, although a branch office has been maintained in Chicago 
for many years. The growth of the business continued apace 
until, late in 1880, the increasing volume influenced the owners 
to change THE SPECTATOR from a monthly to a weekly pub- 
lication. As such it became more attentive to news and cur- 
rent events, although in no way diminishing its early policy of 
conveying insurance information and discussing in its columns 
the important problems of the day, both editorially and by means 
of contributed articles from leading underwriters whose 
influence and knowledge were such as to make their opinions 
valuable. 

The underlying motives actuating the service rendered by 
THE SPECTATOR to the insurance business during its sixty years 
of continuous publication are well expressed in the following 
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paragraphs, by means of which the founders announced their 
purposes in the initial issue of THE SPECTATOR. 

At the very outset we desire it to be understood that we shall depend 
for our support solely upon the earnestness which shall characterize 
everything that we shall undertake to do. If a bold, vigorous and inde- 
pendent policy shall commend us to patronage, then THE Spectator will 
have achieved all that we wish it should achieve. 

We have counted the cost and considered the difficulties which lie 
before us. It is no part of our program to enter the lists against exist- 
ing insurance journals. If they are prosperous we shall rejoice. If in 
their existence a want is satisfied, we, too, are satisfied. But, taking a 
new and hitherto untrodden course, we shall aim to discuss measures 
and questions relationg to insurance in an earnest and sincere desire 
to deal justly always, harshly when necessary. We shall expose villainy 
wherever it exists, careless of the warfare which such exposure shall 
invite. We shall defend the legitimate against the illegitimate. We 
shall denounce whatever shall tend to the debasement of the insurance 
cause, whether it arise within or without the insurance field. We shall 
endeavor to point out salutary reforms, whether it be in the interest 
of insurers or insured. Thus we hope to establish an insurance journal 
which shall exist solely upon the strength of honesty, independence, 
dignity and usefulness. 

Pursuing the policies as above outlined by the founders, THE 
SPECTATOR has played an influential and important part in the 
tremendous development which has characterized the insurance 
business in all its branches. Elsewhere in this issue that growth 
is graphically illustrated. Through a large editorial staff and 
extensive and complete reportorial connections throughout the 
country and in Canada, THe SpecTAToR prepares news and 
special articles for the consumption of insurance men every- 
where. This organization has grown from small beginnings 
to its present size as the demands of the business warranted. 

Many of the early statistical publications of The Spectator 
Company proved of such value as to warrant their continued 
annual appearance, so that The Spectator Company now pub- 
lishes fifty such. Among the most important of them is The 
Insurance Year Book, which was first published in 1872 and 
was then a small volume of less than one hundred pages, cov- 
ering the business of that time. As the number of companies 
and the extent of their operations grew this publication was 
developed so that today it is published in three volumes aggre- 
gating 3,600 pages and forming an invaluable encyclopedia of 
facts and figures concerning the three great branches of insur- 
ance; life, fire and marine, and casualty and miscellaneous. 
Such other works as the Handy Guide to Premium Rates, 
Applications and Policies, Vest Pocket Life Agents Brief, Life 
Insurance Policyholders Pocket Index, Fire Insurance Policy- 
holders Pocket Index, Handy Chart of Casualty, Surety and 
Miscellaneous Insurance Companies, have come to enjoy wide 
popularity because of their reference value as _ standard 
authorities. 

In catering to the students of insurance The Spectator Com- 
pany has published an extensive array of educational books 
and leaflets, and carries in stock many others through arrange- 
ments with publishers both at home and abroad. It has avail- 

able well over 1,500 separate publications with which to meet 
the demands of all branches of insurance. Within recent years 
The Spectator Company has itself published nearly 150 insur- 
ance books, among which are included text books, important 
(Concluded on Page 28) 
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LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


JOHN KAY, Vice-President and Treasurer 


NEAL BASSETT, President 
A WELLS T. BASSETT, Vice-President 


. H. HASSINGER, Vice-President 


JANUARY IST, 1928, STATEMENTS 


ORGANIZED 1855 


FIREMEN’S INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


ASSETS LIABILITIES CAPITAL , NET SURPLUS POLICYHOLDERS 
$40,000,136.83 $19,459,279.01  $7,500,000.00 — $13,040,857.82 — $20,540,857.82 


ORGANIZED 1853 


THE GIRARD F. & M. INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
$3,070,371.44 


$6,000,966.28  $2,930,594.84 $1,000,000.00 $2,070,371.44 


ORGANIZED 1854 


MECHANICS INSURANCE CO. 
OF PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


$2,820,808.68 $600,000.00 $1,407,436.61 
ORGANIZED 1866 


NATIONAL-BEN FRANKLIN FIRE INS. CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. 
$2,350,505.03 


$2,557,216.60 $1,000,000.00 
ORGANIZED 1871 


SUPERIOR FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF PITTSBURGH, PA. | 


$2,520,317.56 $1,000,000.00 $1,315,051.79 $2,315,051.79 | 
ORGANIZED 1870 


CONCORDIA FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
$2,682,976.34 


$2,567,447.92 $1,000,000.00 $1,682,976.34 
ORGANIZED 1886 


CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE CO. 
OF CONCORD, N. H. 


$300,000.00 
ORGANIZED 1874 


THE METROPOLITAN CASUALTY INSURANCE CO. 
OF NEW YORK 
$3,000,000.00 $5,011,211.93 


$4,828,245.29 $2,007,436.61 


$4,907,721.63 $1,350,505.03 





$4,835,369.35 


$5,250,424.26 


7$60,298.04 $375.00 $459,923.04 $759,923.04 


“$15,295,959.36 $10,284,747.43 $2,011,211.93 


TOTAL NET PREMIUMS 
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TOTAL PREMIUM RESERVE 


$33,001,980.97 


WESTERN DEPARTMENT 
844 Rush Street 
Chicago, Illinois 
H. A. CLARK, Manager 


Assistant Managers 
H. R. M. SMITH 
JAMES SMITH JOHN R. COONEY 








EASTERN DEPARTMENT 
10 Park Place 
Newark, New Jersey 


CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 
461-467 Bay Street 
Toronto, Canada 


MASSIE & RENWICK, Limited, 


Managers 


LOYAL TO PRINCIPLE—TO LOYAL AGENTS, LOYAL 


$37,155,698.07 


PACIFIC DEPARTMENT 


60 Sansome Street 





San Francisco, California 


W. W. & E. G. POTTER, 


Managers 
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TO COMMEMORATE SIXTY YEARS OF CONTINUOUS PUBLICATION 








gas Tue Spectator is published weekly from the offices, 135 William Street, New York, by THE Spectator CoMPANY 
The subscription price is Four Dollars per Annum, Postage Prepaid 








HIS issue of THe SpEctTATOoR is published in two sections, 

of which this Diamond Jubilee Number is Section 2. 
It has been sent out to our subscribers concurrently with Sec- 
tion 1 of the same date. We have chosen this means to cel- 
ebrate the sixtieth anniversary of the founding of THE SpEc- 
TATOR. The contributors to this issue and the subjects dis- 
cussed by them have been carefully selected in order to pro- 
duce an edition of the greatest possible value. The editors 
have also given much time and thought to the typographical 
appearance in an effort to present a number of unusual merit 
in every respect, suitable to the dignity of the occasion. It is 
entitled to the careful attention of all insurance men, who 
will find within its pages many valuable suggestions and ideas, 
all of which are presented in as attractive a manner as 
possible. It is the thought of the editors that this issue will 
be representative of the leading position occupied by this jour- 
nal during its entire period of publication, a position which 
it is the intention of the publishers to maintain in the future. 





OTICE is hereby given that this number of THE Sprc- 

TATOR is copyrighted in accordance with the law. The 
publishers reserve to themselves the sole right of reprinting 
any of the articles published herein. 





HE contributors to this Diamond Jubilee Number of THE 

SPECTATOR are men of importance and distinction in 
their special lines of endeavor, whether insurance or otherwise. 
To them, on behalf of the readers of this issue, as well as of 
the publishers, thanks are tendered for. their cooperation. 
Their courtesy is fully appreciated by the publishers and un- 
questionably the merit of the individual articles will win the 
same appreciation from the readers. 





HIS number of THE Spectator is mailed, without addi- 

tional charge, to every regular subscriber to our journal. 
In thus commemorating our sixtieth anniversary, it is our 
desire to present to subscribers a group of special articles upon 
various phases of the insurance business contributed by those 
who are exceptionally well fitted to treat of the respective sub- 
jects. The main contributions of an educational and perma- 
nent value, together with the manner in which they are set 
forth, constitute an exceptionally valuable and handsome maga- 
zine, and we trust that our subscribers will be pleased with this 
evidence of the enterprise and progressive spirit of THE 
SPECTATOR. 
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GENERAL REVIEW OF THE LAST FIVE YEARS 


HE period which has elapsed since the last Quinquennial 

Number of THe SPEcTATOR was marked in its first quar- 
ter by a sharp recovery from the depressing years of 192I- 
1922. Although these lean times were but slightly reflected 
in the records of the insurance business in comparison with 
the serious losses suffered in many other fields, there was 
nevertheless a sympathetic period of slow growth in all lines 
of insurance, which, however, was more than made up by the 
distinct spurt in insurance returns which, beginning in 1923, 
gained momentum in 1924 and carried the insurance compa- 
nies to remarkable heights in the last two years. 


Life insurance, in particular, has enjoyed sweeping annual 
gains. In 1927, for example, the legal reserve life insurance 
companies in the United States increased their insurance in 
force by $6,212,627,470, a yearly gain which is almost twice 
the corresponding figure for 1922. Assets held for policy- 
holders have been built up accordingly. At the close of 1922 
THE SPECTATOR’s annual tabulation credited 260 legal reserve 
life companies with aggregate total admitted assets of $8,- 
717,758,247 while our recent records show 309 companies to 
be in possession of $14,381,430,767 of assets on December 
31, 1927. 

Along with increase in income, life insurance companies 
have been netting fine returns on their investments. An ex- 
amination of the rate of interest earned by quinquennial pe- 
riods shows that where a rate of 5.09 per cent was realized 
for the years 1918 to 1922 inclusive, the rate for the quin- 
quennial years which this number is reviewing (1922-1927) 
was 5.34 per cent, one of the highest in history. During the 
last five years the companies have benefited from their war 
time purchases and hope for continued good returns is sup- 
ported by the recent tendency towards liberalization in re- 
spect to legal investments for life insurance companies. New 
York State has already placed certain preferred stocks on 
the approved list and other States are expected to follow suit. 


Fire insurance companies have experienced good gains in 
the last five years in point of assets and premium income. A 
table on page 65 of this issue shows an increase in assets for 
the last quinquennial period of $707,584,407 and an increase 
in premiums written over the same period of $210,869,072. 
Although the total underwriting operations for the five years 
fail to show a profit it is significant that fire insurance showed 
an underwriting profit in 1927 for the first year since 1922 
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when an almost infinitesimal profit was realized following un- 
profitable years in 1920 and 1921. 

Casualty insurance showed rapid growth during the period 
under review but underwriting has been disheartening. In 
1924 and 1925, years, doubtless, in which the effect of severe 
losses in workmen’s compensation were felt, the loss ratio 
was exceedingly high, but the last two years have witnessed 
a tightening in underwriting practices and it is not too much 
to look forward to a general improvement in the casualty 
loss ratio until the business is established on a profitable basis. 
Casualty insurance has not enjoyed an underwriting profit 
since 1922. 





REAL INSTITUTIONAL ADVERTISING 


HE recognition which THE SpecTATOR has been accorded, 

throughout its sixty years of service to the insurance 
public and insurance as the foremost authority on the sub- 
ject of indemnity protection has been of incalculable benefit 
to the business. This is so because THe Spectator has, from 
time to time, launched such editorial campaigns and broad- 
cast such insurance information as was of the greatest pos- 
sible benefit. By furnishing data of real news value to the 
daily newspapers and magazines of the country, THE Sprc- 
TATOR has contributed in no small part to that growth of in- 
surance in this nation which, during the past half-century, 
has amazed the business world. 


A correct understanding of insurance on the part of the 
public was the first requisite to the success of insurance com- 
panies and their representatives, and to that understanding 
THE SPECTATOR has continuously, through its own columns 
and through the dissemination of accurate statistics and re- 
liable facts on insurance, added a vital portion. 

On other pages of this issue will be found incontrovertible 
proof of the part this paper has played in the moulding of 


public opinion insurancewise and the leadership it has taken 
in all such reforms as were best calculated to redound to the 
credit of the insurance business as a whole. When the pass- 
ing years brought about new conditions that threatened the 
welfare of insurance or its policyholders, THe SPECTATOR 
was the first to direct the light of publicity to that fact and 
offer remedial suggestions which, once adopted, did not fail 
to bring about the desired elimination of evils in the business 
or its operation and aid in solving underwriting and produc- 
tion difficulties. 

In times of stress, when there was great danger to insurance 
from the attacks of misguided individuals or combinations, 
Tue SpecraATor has promptly come to the fore and put in- 
surance in its proper light. This was so during the famous 
Armstrong investigation in New York, in the course of the 
World War and at other important epochs in the history of 
the business. 

When, as frequently happened, it was necessary to awaken 
the public to a realization of the hazards that confronted it and 
the need of protection against those risks, this paper pointed 
the way. The insurance companies supplied the required in- 
demnity safeguards in their policies and THE SpecTator took 
note of that fact, elaborated upon its meaning to the public and 
to the insurance company representatives and put the busi- 
ness in such a light that neither those in it nor the citizens 
of the country labored under misunderstandings. Again and 
again THE SpEcTATOR has opposed legislation inimical to in- 
surance or its policyholders and has come out in favor of 
statutes which were of assistance to the business and, at the 
same time, guarded the interests of the public. If institu- 
tional advertising of insurance be the cry of the insurance 
business, within itself, today, THe SPECTATOR can justly main- 
tain that for the past sixty years it has successfully labored 
to make that cry articulate and its results evident. 


A Brief History of The Spectator 


(Concluded from Page 25) 


Their contents cover the busi- 
ness of various branches of insurance, insurance law, insurance 
medicine, actuarial calculations, engineering, accounting, sales- 
manship, insurance finance, and other subjects in which insur- 
ance men and students are interested. The complete catalogue 
of The Spectator Company includes several hundred of its own 
publications, as well as the works of other publishers in Europe 
and America. 

In aiding the tremendous growth in the production of insur- 
ance, The Spectator Company has also published many leaflets 
which have been distributed by millions in the homes and offices 
of the American public. Through the publication and distribu- 
tion of the educational leaflets on life insurance written by 
William T. Nash for the Company, it is estimated that millions 
of dollars of life insurance have been sold. Mr. Nash’s leaflets 
are used effectively not only to sell but also to conserve busi- 
ness and as a preventive of policy loans. Many other leaflets 
published by The Spectator have proved valuable selling aids. 

There is maintained in the home office a large library of over 


reference works, treatises, etc. 
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3000 volumes, many of which are out of print and are unob- 
tainable elsewhere. This library is steadily growing and is 
available to the customers of the company. 

Thus briefly is set forth the history of THE SPEcTATOR, 
which, in celebrating in this issue its Diamond Jubilee, is still 
devoted to the doctrines which actuated its founders, giving a 
broader and more valuable service. The management of THE 
SPECTATOR has, to a great extent been continuous, the president 
having been connected with it over 50 years, or five-sixths of 
its entire existence. Several of the other officers have been in 
the service of the company for long periods, varying from 20 
years upward, and a large number of bright young men develop- 
ing on its staff are contributing to the more successful and up- 
to-date conduct of the business. Thus the original policies of 
THE SPECTATOR are maintained, but increased circulation of the 
of the paper and valuable information supplied by an adequately 
equipped Research Bureau of Insurance continue to extend the 
service rendered by the well known Spectator organization. 


THE Spectator, July 12, 1928 
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How Insurance Looks to Governor Smith 


The Democratic Candidate for President Has 


Some Decided Views on the Business 


By W. EuGceNne RoEscH 


T Albany, in the gubernational chamber of the capitol 
A of New York, the chief executive’s high-backed chair 

stands facing the portraits of Washington and Roose- 
velt on either side of the great fireplace across the impressive 
room. You pass the hearth, walk on the 
maroon-colored carpet to a door in the 
panelling, are ushered through an ante- 
room and then, if your mission is such 
that he believes it should have personal 
consideration, you are in the presence of 
Hon. Alfred Emanuel Smith, governor of 
the Empire State and choice of his party 
for the sacred office of President of these 
United States of America. 

The Governor’s inner sanctum is his workshop—the execu- 
tive chamber is where the finished product of his thought is 
laid before the people. The latter possesses a kind of solemn 
majesty enhanced by the painted canvasses of statesmen that 
adorn the walls. The former is characteristic of the man him- 
self—orderly, modern, dynamic. This leader who greets you 
is no impersonal being. He is warmly human, with a genuine 
interest in the matter under discussion. His understanding and 
comprehension of affairs, whether they concern the welfare 
of the millions or the welfare of one, is intimate and clear. His 
replies to questions are direct, concise, forceful. His eyes, of 
a gray that in some lights is blue, look straight at you. His at- 
tention is centered on what you have to say and what answer 
he will give. When that answer does come it is meaningful 
and to the point. 

Every activity of the State and within the State is Al Smith’s 
concern so long as it affects the lives, happiness and enterprise 
of any number of citizens. He makes it so. His sense of re- 
sponsibility to the post he fills is tremendous. His conversa- 
tion shows that. His public utterances confirm it. 

What does this man mean to the gigantic institution of in- 
surance? What are his views on the principle of indemnity 
which, put into operation by the life, fire, casualty, surety and 
miscellaneous insurance companies of the country, guards the 
financial safety of today and tomorrow, cares for dependents, 
replaces the value of destroyed property and pays the losses 
that arise through unfortunate contingencies? 

Insurance has struggled for years against the increasing flood 
of legislation which pertains to it directly or affects it indirectly 
and adversely. Does Governor Smith favor more and more 
laws regulating business? Listen to what he himself says on 
this: “It is notorious that we enact altogether too many laws. 
The ink is hardly dry upon the session laws when proposals to 
change, amend or modify them are suggested before they have 
been given even a fair trial.” The gesture that accompanies 
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the speech is apt to be 
one expressive of dis- 
taste. Ask him about 


theories as contrasted 





with practicalities and 


he will tell you 
that ‘we will not 
sacrifice those 
larger human in- 
terests of the State 
we have so highly 
developed for a 
theory of adminis- 
trative perfection.” 
Urge him to favor 
legislation designed 
to bring about this 
or that result, argue 
that it will benefit 
the people, and his 
attitude is “Prove 
it.” 

As you talk to 
the Governor, you 
gather the impres- 


sion that he is capable not 
only of patience and under- 
standing, but of just anger 
when his motives are de- 
misunderstood. 
His outburst at the charges 
of milk graft made years 


liberately 


ago is his- 
toric. His 
refusal to 
run on the 
same politi- 
cal ticket 
with the 
sel f same 
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man who made those charges took courage of a kind that in- 
surance likes to see in high places. Early in 1927, when some 
surety officials and others, reading the Baumes report on par- 
dons and paroled criminals, gained the impression that the use 
of the executive pardoning power on the part of the Governor 
would operate partially to nullify the effect of the new Baumes 
criminal laws which were reducing insurance loss ratios in 
New York, Governor Smith made his meaning clear when he 
said: “They’ve told you that I have pardoned convicts. So I 
have. And I'll do it again. The governor who would not use 
the pardoning power when he should would be a coward.” 

Would life insurance companies know what the Governor 
thinks of the protection and investment which they are offer- 
ing the public? Let them read, consider and broadcast his 
statement, made to THE SpEcTATOR, that: 

“LIFE INSURANCE IS A BENEFICIENT FORM OF 
SAVING. ANY IMPULSE TOWARD THRIFT SHOULD 
BE ENCOURAGED, AND PROPERLY MANAGED LIFE 
INSURANCE IS AN EFFECTIVE EXPRESSION OF 
THAT FAR-SEEING TYPE OF ECONOMY WHICH 
SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED IN THE AMERICAN 
PEOPLE. EVERY MAN HAS OBLIGATIONS TO 
OTHERS BESIDE HIMSELF AND MUST PLAN HIS 
FUTURE WITH A VIEW TO THOSE RELATION- 
SHIPS. LIFE INSURANCE IS A SIMPLE AND EF- 
FECTIVE METHOD OF COMPULSORY SAVING. I 
BELIEVE IN IT STRONGLY.” 

The old cry that there should be more business in govern- 
ment and less government in business is familiar to every in- 
surance man. To Governor Smith it is more than 40)\ 
an empty call. Here is what he says of this thesis : 
in connection with the State: “No reorganization of 
the financial structure would be complete without 
the adoption of better business principles where 
our capital expenditures are concerned.” 

An insurance company, harried by the taxation of 
its business out of all proportion to the cost of super- 
vision of that business, may well look at Governor 
Smith with the furrow of deep thought on its cor- 
porate brow. Is he broad enough to change with 
changing conditions? The subject 
is one on which the chief executive 
of the Empire State has definite 
ideas. Here are his words anent 
taxation in general: 

“No more important and, I may add, difficult prob- 
lem confronts a government than that of formulating 
and maintaining a fair and equitable tax system. 
Even though such a system were prepared and did 
fit conditions at the time of its inauguration, it does 
not follow that such a system would forever remain 
suitable. Changes in the economic life of a com- 
munity require adjustment of its tax system.” 

When the discussion turns to casualty insurance, 
particularly as regards compensation for injured em- 
ployees, the chief executive of New York is in his 
element, speaking insurancewise. He looks at you 
across the little bronze ornaments on his desk and his 
gaze is eager with ideas. “What do you want to 
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GovERNoR SmitH Tax- STATE HAS 
ING THE OATH OF OFFICE GROWTH OF ALL OTHER LINES OF HU- 
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know?” he asks, and points to the text of his last message to 
the New York legislature. “Well, what are your opinions on 
compensation insurance?” you query. He walks over to the 
window that sees the spreading green of the capitol lawn below, 
rests one foot on the radiator beneath the sill and, first hammer- 
ing on palm for emphasis, repeats his words that: 

“Provision should be made for compensation for all occupa- 
tional diseases, arising out of and in the course of employment. 
The present law on the subject is inadequate. It is difficult of 
administration and it does not cover some of the most serious 
forms of occupational diseases.” 

Of the New York compensation law, Governor Smith says: 
“We have reason to take pride in the fact that it is perhaps the 
most liberal statute of its kind in the world.” The man whose 
name is a topic of discussion in almost every city and town 
in the United States does not believe in litigation and contention 
in insurance or otherwise if it can be avoided, for he declares 
that “The use of the big stick in the field of industrial relations 
is a thing of the past. The employment of mediation and con- 
ciliation is productive of better results.” Of the relations of 
casualty insurance in compensation cases he maintains that 
“There should be a further increase in the death benefits to 
widows and to the dependents of those killed in industrial acci- 
dents. The maximum weekly compensation should be increased 
from $20 to $25 per week in the case of all injuries.” The 
Governor knows that increased compensation benefits mean 
higher premiums, but he is convinced that they are necessary 
because, as he has already said, “More than one-third of the 
injured employees coming under the law now receive less than 
two-thirds of their wages as compensation.” Also, it 
is his contention, stressed in no uncertain terms as his 
voice rises and his chin is thrust forward, that 
“There should be an extension of the period during 
which compensation will be paid for temporary dis- 
ability which results in connection with a permanent 
injury.” 

With regard to the filing of compensation claims, 
the Governor has said that “An amendment should 
be adopted permitting claims to be filed within two 
years after an accident, under proper safeguards 
and restrictions, instead of limiting the filing of 
claims to one year as at present.” 

These days, Governor Smith is harassed and im- 
portuned from every direction by those who seek an 
interview. His calendar of daily calls holds 
hundreds of important and influential names, yet 
he is courteous to all, ready to help if he can, willing 
to explain if he cannot. His realization of the part 
played by insurance in the daily public and private 
life of the country is not superficial, it is basic; and 
THE SPECTATOR representative left the Capitol with 
the feeling that here was a servant of the people who 
would uphold their insurance as well as other inter- 
ests while at the same time playing fair with the busi- 
ness of insurance, to which he has paid this tribute: 

“THE BUSINESS OF INSURANCE IN OUR 
KEPT PACE WITH THE 


MAN ENDEAVOR.” 
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Andrew Carnegie’s First Investment 


Bought Stock in a Pittsburgh Insurance Company on a Note 
Which Was Paid with the Dividends 


As Told by H. G. Scott 
Vice-President and Secretary, Reliance Life Insurance Company 


EVEN years before he organized the Cyclops Iron Com- 
pany, his first venture into the field that was destined to 
make his name synonymous with iron and steel, Andrew 

Carnegie made his first investment. 

It was in 1857. He was twenty-two years old and had been 
in the United States only twelve years. He had found his first 
job, tending a small stationary engine, unsatisfactory, and had 
become a messenger boy for the Atlantic and Ohio Telegraph 
Company. In his spare time he learned the telegraph code and 
soon became an operator. Then he went over to the telegraph 
department of the Pennsylvania Railroad and rose to be super- 
intendent of the Pittsburgh division. 

Young Carnegie’s character already was attracting friends, 
real friends who were to have a bearing on his future business 
success. Among these friends, who later were associated with 
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Carnegie in several of his iron and steel companies, were David 
A. Stewart and my father, John Scott. 

“Uncle Dave” Stewart was connected with the Pennsylvania 
Railroad and was a nephew of Thomas A. Scott, then presi- 
dent of that line. It was “Uncle Dave” who introduced Car- 
negie to my father. Father also was rather prominent as a di- 
rector of the Pennsylvania Railroad; president of the Pitts- 
burgh, Virginia and Charleston Railway ; vice-president of the 
Pittsburgh Bank for Savings; secretary of the board of the 
Farmers Deposit National Bank; a director of the Merchants 
and Manufacturers Bank, and identified with other important 
businesses. 

It was largely upon the friendship and advice of my father 
that Andrew Carnegie bought ten shares of stock in the Mon- 
ongahela Insurance Company of the City of Pittsburgh March 
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27, 1857. Father endorsed Carnegie’s note for $400, the bal- 
ance due on the stock. The Monongahela Insurance Company 
was organized in 1854 and commenced business in fire under- 
writing about the time Carnegie bought his stock. 





A WELL PayING INVESTMENT 

That it was a well paying investment is attested by the fact 
that Carnegie paid off the note with sixteen of the twenty-eight 
dividends, ranging from $20 to $50, he received over a period 
of eighteen years. This application of dividends to his debt is 
an early example of one of the characteristics that helped to 
build his fortune. 

I saw the original note while visiting Andrew Carnegie in 
New York in 1915 and expressed a desire to have a copy of 
it. Shortly afterward, J. A. Roynton, Carnegie’s secretary, 
sent me photographs of both sides of the document. These 
photographs, together with Roynton’s letter and a photograph 
of a letter Carnegie sent to my sister, Mrs. Mary Scott Burns, 
in 1912, hang in my office here in the Farmers Bank Building, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 

One of the interesting things in Roynton’s letter is his use 
of phonetic spelling. The letter, on Andrew Carnegie’s station- 
ery, from 2 East gist street, New York, March 26, 1915, states: 






“Mr. Carnegie has your favor of twenty-second March and 
is very glad to hear from you. 

“He has directed me to get a fotograf of the note to which 
you refer, and I am having the fotografer make this. It should 
be redy in a day or two, when I shal be very glad to forward it. 

“Were it not that Mr. Carnegie is but slowly convalescing 
from a severe attack of grip, he would personally write you.” 

The face of the note reads: 

“On demand, we jointly and severally promise to pay to the 
President of the Monongahela Insurance Company of the City 
of Pittsburgh, four hundred dollars, being the balance due by 
Andrew Carnegie on ten shares of stock held by him in the said 
company. Witness our hands and seals, this 27th day of 
March, A. D. 1857.” 

It is signed by Andrew Carnegie and John Scott and wit- 
nessed by Henry M. Atwood. 

On the back of the note is written this record of payment: 
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Andrew Carnegie never forgot the service my father did for 
him in endorsing that note. He mentions it, together with a 





fond remembrance of other associations when he was a frequent 
visitor at our homestead in East Liberty, in a letter he wrote to 
my sister, Mrs. Burns, from Hot Springs, Arkansas, on March 
22, 1912. He said: 

“Your kind note carries me back to my early days when your 
home was one of my chief haunts. Your father was the first 
to endorse for me an Insurance Co. note given for shares of 
stock. I can never forget that, never. 

“What a fleeting life we pursue. All scattered. You in 
Memphis. I in New York. The homestead, East Liberty, and 
our home know us no more. 

“It would give me great pleasure to be your guest, but we 
are off for New York Thursday next. 

“Mrs. Carnegie is taking a course of baths and I am doing 
so as a matter of precaution. I think them beneficial. 

“With every good wish for you and yours. 

“Ever your friend of old, 

“Andrew Carnegie.” 

One of the expressions I heard Carnegie say over and over 

is: “Business is like a three-legged stool.” He explained that 
(Concluded on Page 119) 


The Development of Life Insurance in the West 


By H. S. NoLtLten 
President, Equitable Life Insurance Company of Iowa 


incident with the period of development of what may 
truly be termed as the West from a frontier country 

to a well settled section of the United States. 
What the West pictures to the mind is 


‘Tic sixty years of existence of THE SPECTATOR is co- 


article will deal only with institutions now in existence—old 
as well as new. 
THE PIONEER COMPANIES 
On this basis, there are among the active companies twenty- 
eight in the United States which have 





still quite indefinite inasmuch as it varies 
according to the section of our great coun- 
try in which this term is used, a natural 
result of the steady advance westward of 
the frontier since the first settlements were 
made upon the Atlantic Coast. For the 
purpose of this article, therefore, a de- 
finition is necessary, and for comparison 
the United States is divided into three 
groups: first, the Atlantic group to include 
those states that border upon the Atlantic 
Ocean and including Vermont, Pennsyl- 
vania and West Virginia; second, the 
Central group, extending westward to the 
Mississippi River; and third, the Trans- 
Mississippi group which may be consid- 
ered as synonymous with the West. 

In every line of business a period of 
sixty years naturally brings changes in the 
existence of organizations and likewise 
in life insurance the names of certain companies in operation 
in 1868 are no longer found in the active list. The present 
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been in existence more than sixty years, 
and two which were organized in the year 
1868. Of these, twenty-four companies 
are domiciled in six states of the Atlantic 
group which is composed of seventeen 
states. In the Central group, composed of 
nine states, Ohio and Wisconsin each 
have one domestic company over sixty 
years of age, and Illinois one company 
organized in 1868. In the Trans-Missis- 
sippi group on January 1, 1868, there was 
only one company which has continued 
under the same name up to the present 
time. This is domiciled in the State of 
Iowa. Another company had been organ- 
ized in the State of Missouri but has con- 
fined its business exclusively to that state. 
In the year 1868 one company was or- 
ganized in the State of California. These 
three may be classed as the pioneer com- 
panies of the Trans-Mississippi area. 

One can scarcely realize, considering the slow process of 
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the development of nations, that little more than sixty years 
before THE SpEcTATOR was founded a great portion of the 
West was added to the United States by the Louisiana Pur- 
chase, and that only sixty years ago the country beyond the 
western borders ot lowa and Missouri was generally reported 
to be uninhabitable and untillable and designated as the Great 
American Desert. This included the State of Kansas in which 
the writer recently made a thousand mile auto trip and found 
expansive wheat fields and a country under a high state of 
cultivation, with communities well equipped with all of the 
modern conveniences of civilization—a condition that has been 
brought about within two generations. This is a fair illustra- 
tion of what has been accomplished in transforming the so- 
called Great American Desert into a fruitful area with pros- 
perous towns and cities that compare favorably with those of 
the older sections of the country. 

Thus the entire section designated herein as the West has 
within the past sixty years passed through the period of pio- 
neer invasion, frontier settlement and the establishment of 
permanently prosperous communities. Coincident with this 
development there have been established various types of in- 
dustries and financial institutions. Among these, life insurance 
companies have taken a prominent place. 


FroM THREE TO 134 

During the thirty years ending January 1, 1898, the num- 
ber of companies in the Trans-Mississippi area had grown 
from three to fourteen, and during the last thirty years ending 
January 1, 1928, this number had increased to one hundred 
thirty-four, according to the list of companies published in 
THE SPEcTATOR’S issue of April 26th last, which recorded the 
financial standing of three hundred and nine companies of 
which seventy-six are in the nine states of the Central group 
and ninety-nine companies domiciled in the seventeen states 
designated as the Atlantic group. 

Sixty years ago there were only three states west of the 
Mississippi River in which domestic companies were operating 
and at this time all states except Arizona, Idaho, Nevada and 
New Mexico are recorded as having domestic life insurance 
companies. Naturally, life insurance had been transacted in 
this area before domestic companies were organized and, as 
might be expected, a large portion of the life insurance busi- 
ness in any state today is transacted by non-resident compa- 
nies. This is true even in the East. A number of the com- 
panies domiciled in the West have entered the eastern fields 
and are in friendly competition in the home states of these 
eastern companies, as the eastern companies are in friendl 
competition with the western companies in their own field. 
Such comity of interstate business is one of the fortunate 
factors in the maintenance of a stable national unity which 
characterizes the United States as an ideal country. 


ATLANTIC Group LEADs 
A rough estimate of the comparative volume of business in 
force in the three groups herein referred to indicates, as might 
be expected, that the Atlantic group of states has by far the 
largest volume. It approximates forty-six per cent of the en- 
tire life insurance business in the United States, whereas the 
Central group has in force about twenty-eight per cent, and 
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the Trans-Mississippi group about twenty-six per cent of the 
entire business including both ordinary and industrial branches, 
the latter being chiefly in the Atlantic and Central groups. 

This indicates a rapid development of the business in these 
Trans-Mississippi states where settlements are comparatively 
recent. The Atlantic area includes all of the original thirteen 
states, and West Virginia was the last to be admitted in 1863. 
In the Central group of states the last date of admission is 
1848, whereas in the Trans-Mississippi group only half of 
the twenty-two states had been admitted prior to 1868, and 
of the remainder eight were admitted during the succeeding 
thirty years and three within the last thirty years. 

Sixty years ago the population of this Trans-Mississippi 
Area was less than seven millions. It had grown to approxi- 
mately twenty-one millions thirty years ago, and today it is 
estimated to be about thirty-three millions. The percentage 
to the total population of the country sixty years ago was 
about eighteen, and at present is estimated to be twenty-eight 
per cent, approximately the same as in the Central group of 
states. 


EIGHT BILLION INSURANCE IN FORCE 


Sixty years ago the business in force in the Trans- Mississippi 
companies was about eight million dollars. In thirty years it 
had grown to be about sixty-nine million, and on January first 
was estimated to be over eight billion. The entire business of 
all companies sixty years ago approximated one billion three 
hundred million. Practically all of it was in the companies 
domiciled in the Atlantic group. Thirty years ago the busi- 
ness totalled about five billion four hundred million, of which 
four billion seven hundred million was in the Atlantic group 
companies, less than six hundred million in the Central group 
companies, and less than seventy million in the Trans-Missis- 
sippi group companies. According to a compilation from the 
latest SPECTATOR figures, there is over seventy-one billion in 
force of which about fifty-four billion is in the Atlantic group 
companies, about nine billion two hundred million in the Cen- 
tral group, and a trifle over eight billion in the Trans-Missis- 
sippi group. These figures again indicate the marvelous growth 
ot the business in the Trans-Mississippi companies within the 
past thirty years. 


ASSETS AND INSURANCE 


Naturally the volume of assets corresponds to the volume 
of insurance in force. Out of a total of fourteen billion four 
hundred million of assets, over eleven billion six hundred 
million are held by the Atlantic group companies, about one 
billion seven hundred million by the Central group companies, 
and a little more than one billion by the Trans-Mississippi 
group companies. The greater average age of the Atlantic 
group companies naturally accounts for the larger proportion 
of assets to insurance in force in that group. 

While it may be said that the investments are in general 
more localized by the Trans-Mississippi group companies and 
have been a factor in the development of western agriculture 
and industry, the greater volume of investments of the Eastern 
and Central companies has been spread over a wider area and 
also forms a large factor in the development of the West. 
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The Aftermath of the Italian Insurance Monopoly 


By Freperick L. Horrman, LL. D. 
Consulting Statistician, Prudential Insurance Company of America 


the Italian Insurance Monopoly soon after it had gone 

into effect. This experiment in the public control of insur- 
ance attracted widespread attention and was looked upon for the 
time being as a dangerous precedent likely to be followed in other 
countries. During the War numerous proposals were made for 
the socialization of insurance in Continental European coun- 
tries, but, with the exception of Russia, none of them adopted 
the suggestion. The Italian Monopoly became a law in 1912 
under the title “Instituto Nazionale delle Assicurazioni.” Ina 
recent communication from one of the foremost Italian authori- 
ties on insurance I have been favored with some observations 
which are deserving of a permanent rec- 
ord. My correspondent points out that 
no essay or outline of the present condi- 
tion of the Insurance Monopoly in Italy 
exists, either printed in the Italian or in 
any other language. He was therefore 
good enough to favor me with a short ac- 
count of the workings of the Monopoly 
since the commencement of business op- 
erations, which I give in his own words 
as follows: 

“The Monopoly and National Insti- 
tute’s originator’s primary intention was 
that of securing for the latter, right from 
its foundation, the exclusivity for oper- 
ating in the life branch, thereby forthwith 
eliminating all further underwritings on 
the part of private companies, without, 
however, indemnifying these for the value 
of the organization which they had cre- 
ated overcoming great difficulties and at 
heavy expenses.” 

As far as it is possible to judge from the foregoing, the 
Monopoly never extended to other branches than life insurance 
but in this conclusion, I may be mistaken. My correspondent 
continues that: 


Gee years ago I had occasion to review rather briefly 


Bitt Is MopiFrrep 

“The companies nevertheless succeeded in having this bill 
modified so as to be authorised to continue their underwritings 
of new life assurances for another ten years after January 
Ist, 1913. The companies were, however, put under the obliga- 
tion of offering by way of reinsurance to the National Institute 
40 per cent of each single risk—the National Institute, on the 
other hand, having the faculty of either accepting or refusing 
such cessions, upon examination of all the documents per- 
taining to the selection of the risk. Even so all new under- 
writings were nevertheless to cease with January Ist, 1923.” 

It is rather curious that no exhaustive study of the actual 
experience should have been published for many publications 
upon the system have been issued in the Italian language, not 
always easy of exact translation. I am inclined to think that 
material exists which has not thus far been utilised. The fol- 
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lowing two courses were open to the companies after the in- 
auguration of the Monopoly: 

“Continuation of its administration by the companies them- 
selves until the natural expiry of the risks following upon the 
death, maturity, surrender, cancelment, etc., or (2) handing 
over of the existing portfolios ipso facto to the National In- 
stitute.” 


CoMPANIES CEASE UNDERWRITING 

The course pursued by the companies is pointed out by my 
correspondent in the statement below: 

“The great majority of the companies chose this latter course, 
ceding to the National Institute their en- 
tire portfolio, as it existed on January 
Ist, 1913; some others did not cede their 
existing portfolio, but continued its ad- 
ministration themselves, even though 
they gave up all further underwriting; 
and only one national, one French, and 
the two Triestine companies continued 
underwriting also after 1913.” 

The effect of the War naturally af- 
fected the situation. The 1913 law, if 
not directly, at any rate indirectly, was 
introduced to affect primarily the two 
great companies located at Trieste and at 
that time in Austrian territory. These 
two companies predominated life insur- 
ance in Italy, so that an effort was made 
on the part of the Italian government to 
absorb the foreign business. I am in- 
formed that: 

“When, however, with the end of the 
war the two Triestine companies became 
also by right Italian, a change of opinion took place and with 
a new law, passed in 1923, the principle of an absolute mon- 
opoly in life assurance was, generally speaking, abrogated. The 
consequence is therefore that now new operations in this branch 
are again open to national and to foreign companies, whether 
they be old companies which continued their activity up till 
1922, whether they be new companies founded only after 1922 
or whether they be foreign companies desiring to commence op- 
erations in the Kingdom after this date.” 


War Caused CHANGE 

Thus the War was primarily the cause of a change in the 
situation in that the two companies in question had through 
the peace treaty become domestic corporations. The National 
Institute, however, remained in existence and with it its right 
to an obligatory participation in every life assurance which 
any private company, national or foreign, might have assumed 
or might assume from 1923 onwards. The essential difference 
in the new situation was that the quota of such a participation 
had been altered so as to reduce by 10 per cent every ten years 
the share derived from each company. It is further explained: 
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“The two Triestine companies which had never ceased their 
activity and which during the period 1913-1922 were conse- 
quently bound to cede a 4o per cent quota, now therefore from 
1923 to 1932 find themselves in the 30 per cent cession stage, 
from 1933 till 1942 will have to cede 20 per cent and from 
1943 onwards, 10 per cent—which last quota should, according 
to the law actually in force, have to last for ever.” 


Monopoty A FAILURE 


Thus the situation has been improved and the outlook is 
hopeful that further concessions may be made towards the 
reestablishment of private business unrestricted by monopolistic 
control. New companies, however, will still have to start with 
the 40 per cent cession stage for the first ten years, this quota 


being reduced every ten years, as explained, until the last stage 
or 10 per cent quota cession has been reached, which will 
probably remain unaltered for a long time to come. 

What the government has gained by this participation is an 
open question. The government monopoly apparently did not 
foster insurance among the population at large in the absence 
of the initiative characteristics of private enterprise. It is 
therefore safe to assert that the Monopoly has been a failure 
and is recognised as such by a more enlightened form of gov- 
ernment, realising that life insurance in any event is essen- 
tially a matter of private undertaking and that its extension 
among the population at large had best be left to private enter- 
prise rather than to compulsion or semi-compulsion on the 
part of the government. 





The Tendency Toward Multiple—Line Service in the 
Casualty and Surety Field 


By Jesse S. PHILLIPS 


President, Great American Indemnity Company— Formerly Superintendent of Insurance, New York 


considered, it is quite obvious that there is every logical 

reason why the service of insurance carriers should be 
on a multiple-line rather than on a single-line basis. For the 
need for insurance coverage is not circumscribed—it is as 
broad as the scope of interests and activities of the prospective 
policyholder. In fact, to the individual many of our legai 
requirements specifying the coverages which insurance car- 
riers may transact, and arbitrarily assigning these coverages 
to different classes of carriers, seem to impose needless and 
burdensome restrictions upon the business which are, to some 
extent, unjustifiable. The householder, for example, requires 
life, fire, tornado, earthquake, workmen’s compensation, pub- 
lic liability, water damage, plate glass and burglary insurance ; 
tc mention but a few of his needs. To insist that he must 
go to at least three separate carriers to obtain these bare es- 
sentials of coverage must appear to him to be somewhat ar- 
bitrary. But that is the established American system, and the 
householder has no alternative except to conform to the es- 
tablished procedure. 

In justice to our legislators and supervising officials, it must 
be stated that there are advantages offsetting the apparent in- 
convenience which these particular restrictions entail, such 
as the greater expertness in underwriting and service which 
comes from enforced specialization in a single department of 
the insurance business, the better opportunity afforded state 
supervising officials to impose needed regulations upon the 
financial and underwriting activities of different classes of in- 
surance carriers and to see to it that these regulations are 
observed, and the elimination or simplification of various com- 
petitive difficulties. At any rate the present system, which 
divides the business into three more or less well defined classes 
—life, fire and mariné, casualty and surety—is generally ac- 
cepted, and, from the American public viewpoint, has been 
eminently satisfactory. It is impossible, therefore, to con- 
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sider the extension of the multiple-line principle to its logical 
conclusion, which would permit a single carrier to occupy the 
entire field of insurance and to serve the needs of prospective 
polyholders without limit or restriction. It remains to con- 
sider the application of the principle in the limited field of 
casualty insurance and suretyship. 

Certainly if there are logical reasons for the elimination of 
all restrictions upon the charter rights of insurance carriers, 
these same reasons apply with even greater force to a par- 
iicular division of the insurance business. If carriers may 
not occupy the entire field, they should by all means exercise 
all the rights to which they are entitled in any particular sec- 
tion of the field which is open to them. 


SPECIALIZATION 


Logic would seem to dictate the operation of casualty and 
surety carriers upon the multiple-line plan. But this has not 
always been the case in actual practice. There are in existence 
today many so-called single-line carriers which have attempted 
to specialize in particular forms of coverage. Thus, there are 
carriers limiting their operations to suretyship, to steam boiler, 
engine, fly-wheel, machinery and electrical equipment insurance, 
to plate glass insurance, to automobile insurance, to burglary 
insurance, etc. The reason for this voluntary limitation of 
underwriting activities is undoubtedly the desire to specialize, 
although there is no particular reason why specialization in the 
same degree cannot be enjoyed in each department of a mul- 
tiple-line carrier. 

The modern tendency seems to be definitely in the direction 
of multiple-line service. In fact, this tendency has gone so far 
that fleets of carriers are being organized so that a single group, 
in full compliance with the law, may offer its producers and 
policyholders the most comprehensive multiple-line service pos- 
sible. Thus, there are groups comprising life, fire and marine, 
and casualty and surety carriers which meet the legal require- 
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ments of the American system of organization but also make 
available facilities covering the entire field of insurance. 


ADVANTAGES OF MULTIPLE-LINE OPERATION 

The advantages of multiple-line operation are obvious. 
Without any effort to enumerate them in their proper order 
according to value, they are as follows: 

1. The multiple-line carrier transacts many different forms 
of coverage and does not concentrate its efforts or finances on 
one line. Since the costs of individual casualty and bonding 
coverages are susceptible to unexpected and violent fluctua- 
tions, this dissipation of activities tends to eliminate abnormal 
variations in the carrier’s experience and, therefore, produces 
a certain stability of operation. 

2. There are certain general administrative functions which 
any insurance carrier must perform. A central staff of execu- 
tives must be maintained, funds must be invested, accounting 
and statistical records must be kept, serv- 
ice divisions for the adjustment of claims, 
the inspection of risks and the audit of ex- 
posure must be established, and arrange- 
ments must be made for the production of 
business. Most of these functions must 
be provided for irrespective of the cover- 
ages transacted. It requires no argument 
to demonstrate that they may be developed 
most advantageously and economically in 
the multiple-line organization. This eff- 
ciency of the central administrative organi- 
zation need not interfere with complete 
specialization in the individual underwrit- 
ing departments. In fact, since the multi- 
ple-line organization as a general rule 
possesses the best facilities for establishing 
and maintaining contact with producers and 
policyholders, it can well afford to employ 
the highest type of experts for the develop- 
ment of its underwriting activities in the 
separate departments of the business. 

3. The multiple-line organization, all things being equal, 
will transact business on a larger scale than its single-line com- 
petitor. It will derive certain advantages from its size. Not 
only will it be able to command the services of experienced and 
able executives and experts; it will also enjoy the competitive 
advantages of a large financial guarantee to policyholders and 
will be able to realize greater opportunities for investment 
profit—a valuable consideration in these days when the possi- 
bility of an underwriting profit seems to have been reduced 
almost to the vanishing point. 

4. The multiple-line carrier best meets the needs of pro- 
ducers. If all the insurance and bonding needs of individuals 
were satisfied through brokers, the single-line method of opera- 
tion might be successful since it would then devolve on brokers 
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to shop around for the various elements required to provide 
complete protection for their customers. But brokers are found 
only in the larger centers. In the country at large the business 
is produced through agents who represent insurance carriers 
under contract. The agent might take in a number of single- 
line carriers to complete his facilities for service, but the sim- 
plicity and economy of effort inherent in the methods of op- 
eration of the multiple-line organization appeal to him. Fur- 
thermore, the agent must place all the business of individual 
customers, some of which may be undesirable from an under- 
writing standpoint. The multiple-line carrier can absorb this 
business, for usually there is an opportunity to take the bad 
along with the good and to find a satisfactory experience in 
the total business of an individual policyholder. But the mul- 
tiple-line carriers will not hold the bag. It will not, for ex- 
ample, permit the agent to place with a single-line carrier his 
plate glass insurance business which has had a record for 
underwriting profit. It must have this 
business to offset a possible loss on the 
workmen’s compensation or public liability 
or burglary insurance business of the 
agent, which is not quite normal. The 
single-line carrier thus finds it increasingly 
difficult to maintain its position and, finally, 
in desperation, adds other lines so that it 
may not be entirely eliminated from the 
agency situation. 

5. Finally, the miultiple-line carrier 
possesses the greatest opportunities for 
service to business and industry. Its vast 
funds are helpfully invested in financing 
essential industries and in facilitating the 
widest development of trade and com- 
merce. Its extensive service organization 
provides technical service in the field of 
engineering and prevention. Its well de- 
veloped underwriting departments are 
available for the formulation of new cov- 
erages and for otherwise completely meeting the requirements 
of policyholders in all the complicated ramifications of casualty 
insurance and suretyship. Its widsepread agency organization 
brings its underwriting and service facilities into personal con- 
tact with its clients in every city, town and hamlet. 

It is not strange under all of these circumstances that there 
should be a decided tendency at work toward the multiple-line 
method of operating carriers in the field of casualty insurance 
and suretyship. Some executives will dispute this fact and 
continue for a time to operate their carriers on the single-line 
basis. But eventually the tide of competition will overwhelm 
them, for stubborn resistance to a logical and irresistible move- 
ment, founded on sound economic principles, has never been 
maintained successfully in insurance or elsewhere in the busi- 
ness world. 
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Progress in Fire Insurance Rate Making 


By Epwarp R. Harpy 
Assistant Manager, New York Fire Insurance Exchange 


HE word “progress” can be interpreted in more than 

| one way so far as the subject to be discussed is con- 

cerned. The word itself implies a forward movement 

and is usually used in that sense. There is another sense and 

in that it is used in this article. That sense is a double one 

and means progress through change. The principal progress 

that is being made today in rating is through a change in 
methods. 

The subject of rates and how to make them has been of 
continual interest from the time Barbon sold his first policy, 
about 1667, to the present and if there is one prophecy about 
the business that may be safely made, it is that the subject 
of the rate and how to make it will continue to be under con- 
sideration. A subject which requires the Supreme Court of 
the United States to pass upon it every once in a while has 
not commenced to be settled. 


of risks for a period of ten years. We may approximate to a 
rate on some of the safer classes, but, as a whole, the business 
is absolutely without that chart of experience furnished only 
by combined results carefully noted and preserved. Indeed, 
whenever statistics have been obtained, they have been so lim- 
ited as to prove of little value to the individual, and of no 
value to the common interest, from the want of aggregation 
and publicity.’ ” 

This clearly sets forth the belief of the commissioner and the 
executives of the companies in a statistical basis for rate mak- 
ing. The present attitude on this phase will be discussed later. 


RATE-MAKING METHODS 
A brief statement of the methods of rate making in fire in- 
surance must be made. It began with a simple method of two 
rates, one for brick and stone buildings 





Since this is a Sixtieth Anniversary 
number, it is instructive to learn what was 
being said about the subject in 1868. One 
quotation is sufficient. It is taken from 
the annual report of the Insurance Com- 
missioner for Massachusetts, dated Jan- 
uary I, 1869. It covers this business of 
1868, just the year needed. The commis- 
sioner said: 

“Assuming that the positive action of 
the Board is to end, at least for the pres- 
ent, in an attempt to maintain tariff rates, 
the question, ‘What are fair and ade- 
quate rates for different classes of risks?’ 
becomes one of great importance to the 
insured as well as to the companies. Here, 
again, the system is sadly at fault. No 
one can be more conscious of this than 
the Board itself. The importance of a 
bureau of statistics was frequently admit- 
ted or enforced upon the Board. The fifth report 
the Committee on Rates says, ‘An intelligent business man, 
if you can demonstrate to him the cost of insuring his 
risk by reliable statistics, will, in the majority of cases, be 
willing to pay the cost. That cost should therefore be ascer- 
tained with almost as much certainty as a barrel of flour or 
a bolt of cloth; but you all know with what difficulty it is that 
we can approximate to proper rates, simply for want of re- 
liable information on the subject. Notwithstanding the many 
years that have elapsed since fire insurance was first introduced, 
and the golden opportunities that have occurred to collate 
insurance tables, we are all afloat without chart or compass to 
guide us, and the rates that our tariffs promulgate are too 
often the creations of impulse or fancy, rather than those of 
well-matured thoughts guided by the experience that reliable 
statistics would afford.’ Again, the report of the Executive 
Committee says, ‘We may safely say that we have no data 
from which we can determine the actual cost of a single class 
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and one for wooden buildings. Contents 
were not insured for some years, but when 
they commenced to be, the rates were the 
same as the building in which they were 
contained. This was a simple two-class 
system. Experience in time taught the 
insurer that some forms of property were 
more likely to burn than others and from 
that was developed the famous classifica- 
tion for rate making purposes of common 
insurances, hazardous, double hazardous. 
These were later subdivided by introduc- 
ing a half-hazardous and a_ half-double 
hazardous. This comparatively simple 
classification system is used in many parts 
of the world today and serves the pur- 
pose. 

Now it is quite possible that a modest 
‘class system would have sufficed, had it 
not been for the development of industry 
with its demands for larger properties in which to do the work. 
This gave birth to schedule rating. The beginning appears to 
have been with cotton mills and my private collection contains 
a copy of the original schedule brought out in Manchester, 
England, in 1842. Speaking in a broad way, there are just two 
methods of rating; one, the class method, commonly called 
general minimum rates, and the other, schedule rating. 





THE Ciass SysTEM 

The class system, which was the only system for many years, 
is still serving the purpose and will continue to do so. I expect 
to see, as there has recently been in New York City, an exten- 
sion of it. Formerly in New York City, apartment houses and 
stores and dwellings required a specific rating, if the area ex- 
ceeded four thousand square feet, but now they must exceed 
ten thousand square feet before being subject to specific rating. 
This tendency I expect to see grow. The class system is based 
on the principle that it can be applied to any group of risks 
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where the hazard is mild and uniform, private dwellings most 
nearly fitting the definition. The group, of course, must be 
large enough to furnish a substantial base for the law of av- 
erages to have full play. In some parts of the country the 
attack on rates involves especially the class rates; in other 
parts, the schedule rates. However, whenever the rating sys- 
tem is discussed, it is the method of schedule rating which is 
the more apt to be blessed or cursed, usually the latter. 


CRITICISM OF SCHEDULE RATING 

The fact that nothing human is all good is almost always not 
merely overlooked, but not even regarded as existing. But it 
does exist, and rating by schedule, excellent device as it is, has 
the defects of its merits. 

Schedule rating, without attempting a definition, is a simple 
means of graduating the rate to fit the hazard of a given risk. 
In all probability, those who first conceived the idea did not 
vision the minute development that would take place. That 
development with its refinements is the cause of the criticism 
of today. 

The fact that the present system of rating for fire insurance 
is being criticised, and especially in the house of its friends, is 
one of the hopeful signs about the whole matter. It is to be 
hoped that the criticism will take a constructive, not merely 
a destructive form. The latter is so easy that most criticism 
adopts it. The former is difficult, therefore it is avoided. It 
requires hard work along with hard thinking. 


WoRKMEN’S COMPENSATION RATING 

What are the changes of moment that are taking piace in 
the present system of rating? The quotation of sixty years 
ago showed that at that time there was a firm belief that there 
was a Statistical solution to the problem of rating. The be- 
lief, apparently of both company executives and officials, was 
that it would be possible by properly collected and analyzed 
statistics of losses to determine a loss cost and build rates 
thereon. That belief from time to time in the past sixty years 
has been advocated and almost everyone who has come in 
contact with the problem of rating has had a belief in it. At 
the present time, as expressed through its majority body, that 
belief on the part of the underwriters is being abandoned. 

In two important rating fields, one workmen’s compensation 
and the other fire, divergent views are held. Schedule rating, 
which was deemed so important in workmen’s compensation, 
has been to a large extent abandoned in the sense in which 
it is used in fire rating. More and more reliance is being 
placed on an accurate statistical analysis of the loss cost. 
Schedule rating served a purpose in the beginning of work- 
men’s compensation because it pointed out the way for the 
improvement of plants, that is, their protection from the hazard 
of accident. At the present time most plants are protected 
and stress does not have to be laid upon that phase of the busi- 
ness. Probably partly from necessity, but more so because 
it is believed to be more accurate, workmen’s compensation is 
relying on statistical analysis for determining its cost with 
less and less reliance on schedule rating, as it is understood 
in fire insurance. 


FirE Loss CLASSFICATION 
In fire insurance the opposite is the trend. Some years 
ago statistics were collected on a classification embracing from 
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four hundred to five hundred different classes. This was done 
by a central body for the purpose of furnishing to the various 
states detailed information as to the loss cost in the various 
classes. In a few years the number was cut down to between 
one and two hundred and now it has been cut down to twenty- 
eight. The latter number is the number of classes under which 
some states call for the classified experience of the companies. 
With the exception of two states in the United States, this 
very limited classification has been adopted. Two states are 
insisting on a classification embracing far more groups and 
their request will undoubtedly have to be complied with. The 
result in those two states is still in the future, but it may be 
stated that for rate making purposes the classification of 
twenty-eight is not of any value. No one, I judge, would 
dispute this. 

Now, whether this trend be progress or not, it is too early 
to state because the limited classification has only just gone 
into effect. The probabilities are, however, that the “wheel 
will come around,” to use an ancient proverb, and there will 
be a return to a classification of many more numbers than 
the one now proposed. It is quite possible that out of the 
conversations taking place between the two states which re- 
quire a larger number of classes, there may emerge a classi- 
fication that will be fairly indicative of the results that cam 
be expected, so far as loss cost is concerned, by a group. 


SCHEDULE RATING GROWING 

If a statistical basis is abandoned, what remains? More and 
more reliance is to be placed, wherever any degree of hazard 
is concerned, on schedule rating. This will not affect the 
general minimum classes which, as before stated, may be en- 
larged, but progress in schedule rating will probably be made 
in two directions. The first of these will be more frequent 
inspections of properties which under the rules of a given 
organization are subject to specific ratings. This means that 
such properties, instead of being rated and allowed to run 
until forced up by some change, will be kept up to date at 
all times. The value of this will be two-fold. In the first 
place, it will enable the insurer to obtain the proper rate under 
the schedule which very frequently now is not done because 
of the length of time between re-ratings. In the second place, 
it will give the insured the opportunity at all times of improving 
his risk and reducing the rate. One of the difficulties with 
modern schedule rating is that very frequently, when improve- 
ments are to be made, it is necessary to bring the risk up to 
date before the question can be considered. That will be 
avoided where properties are kept close up to date at all times. 


SIMPLIFICATION PROBABLE 
The second direction in which progress probably will be 
made is the simplification of schedules. This point is fre- 
quently discussed and to many persons it appears to be the 
ideal thing to do. If we take either of the leading schedules, 
the Analytic or the Universal, in order to accomplish their 
work it is necessary to include a vast number of items, al- 
though only a small part of them ever apply to any one risk, 
but as the schedules must be applied to a great variety of 
risks, conditions that exist in all must be forecast in the sched- 
ule just as far as possible. For instance, on the non-fireproof 

(Concluded on Page 119) 
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The Late Chauncey M. Depew and Life Insurance 


By Artuur L. J. SMITH 


HEN Chauncey M. Depew passed away at the age 
of 94 years, during the past spring, it was univer- 
sally testified to by the public press, that he was 

recognized as one of the greatest living men during his time 
—one of two or three of the most distinguished and prominent 
men in the world at the period of his death. 

As a philosopher, statesman and diplomat, all intelligent 
persons were anxious to hear him speak and read his writings. 


those times was among the important annual functions in New 
York, and was only exceeded in rank by the famous annual 
dinners of the Chamber of Commerce of the State of New 
York. 

Mr Depew was asked to respond to a topic emphasizing the 
importance of the jewelers’ trade, and what it stands for, and 
when he got on his feet, proceeded to do honor and justice 
to the task to which he was assigned. He elaborated on the 
development of the jewelers’ craft from the earliest days up 


He had an inexhaustible fund of amusing and interesting 


stories which he told with facility and ap- 
propriately in illustrating his varied re- 
marks, and his reputation as the leading 
after-dinner speaker maintained for a pe- 
riod of over sixty years, made him a star 
at any occasion where addresses were de- 
livered. 

The writer heard him speak at 33 of the 
35 annual occasions when the Montauk 
Club celebrated Mr. Depew’s birthday, and 
on 50 other occasions attending various 
functions in the city of New York. Wil- 
liam H. English, the distinguished presi- 
dent of the Montauk Club presided at the 
majority of the dinners given to Mr. De- 
pew at the Montauk, and was a graceful 
and magnificent entertainer of the dis- 
tinguished lawyer, philosopher and United 
States Senator. 

I am selecting the career of this nono- 
genarian at the time of his passing away, 
as my topic in writing an article for the Diamond Jubilee Num- 
ber; because his varied activities, accomplishments and other 
qualities must serve to impress any man that his words of ad- 
vice and philosophy are worthy of being followed. 

I recall it was nearly 30 years ago, when Chauncey M. 
Depew was in the zenith of his power and reputation as the 
foremost after-dinner speaker and leading philosopher of the 
age, that the chairman at a prominent banquet in New York 
introduced him to the audience in the following fit words: 

In a little old school-house in one of the rural towns of Massa- 
chusetts, we used to read this extract from the London Atlas: “Talent 
is something; tact is everything; talent is respectable, tact is respected.” 
We are fortunate in having with us as a guest tonight, a gentleman 
who has not only talent, but tact, who is not only respectable, but 
respected, who in the nineteenth century is the American Shakespeare, 
the wizard of the English tongue, who touches all classes and all sub- 
jects, and touches nothing that he does not illumine and adorn, who 
combines the tact and wisdom of a Franklin with the grace and 
eloquence of an Evarts. Gentlemen, I am happy in presenting to you 
our own Chauncey Mitchell Depew. 

As a prepared or unprepared speaker, Mr. Depew was 
equally at his ease. One night about 40 years ago, the writer 

yas present at the annual dinner of the Manufacturing Jewel- 
ers Association held at Delmonico’s Restaurant, which in those 
days was the only place at which the most select, best and 
largest banquets were given, and at this dinner Mr. Depew was 
their guest and included among the speakers. That event in 
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buted to the redistribution of wealth. The jewelers’ craft gave 
the opportunity to the male to please himslf by glorifying his 


to its present high state of efficiency and 
accomplishment. He referred to the trade 
guilds of the old days which trained 
young jewelers. He dwelt on the genius 
of a craft which represented accomplish- 
ment and perfection in art and which led 
to the accumulation of enormous wealth 
as the reward for ingenuity, industry and 
perseverance. He elaborated on the jewel- 
ers’ craft as being more blessed than many 
other callings ;which gave employment to 
legions of workers; which contributed to 
the resources of the nation; its productions 
are symbolic of the beautiful; it created 
lovely things to be presented to the lovely. 
The creations of the jewelers’ art made 
some of the happiest celebrations in life 
worth while. These customers who might 
even be thought to be extravagant in mak- 
ing purchases of jewelry and precious 
stones, covering enormous values, contri- 


wife or sweetheart, his sister or daughter. 

While he was expanding on his theme as only Depew could, 
the writer who happened to be sitting at a table immediately 
in front of the dais from which he spoke, observed a slight 
change in his expression, not however noticeable by the com- 
pany. Depew at once dropped into the theme of warning his 
audience and the American public at large, to beware of the 
abuse of the accumulation of riches, leading to extravagances, 


luxuriousness and debauchery : 
Ill fares the land, 
To hastening ills a prey; 
Where wealth accumulates 
And men decay. 

The speaker then reverted to the lessons to be gained by the 
inhabitants of New England, and the people in this country 
at large, from the austere virtues of those brought over by the 
Mayflower, who passed through many hardships and much 
suffering in the pioneer days after landing at Plymouth Rock. 
The Puritans by their thrifty and frugal habits, recognized 
industry and activity, and purity in morals, were forefathers 
well to be proud of, and they set an example which this 


nation must never forget. It was from such trying experiences 
and rugged life that had grown up the American race typified 


by the jewelers and their guests present. 
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On the first mention of the Puritans and New England, 
wild applause was sounded from the galleries overlooking the 
diners, and it was later taken up by the jewelers and their 
guests on the floor of the banquet hall. It then transpired that 
in the adjoining Delmonico banquet hall, the New England 
Society was holding its annual dinner, and some of the Yankee 
men and women, learning that Mr. Depew would be speaking 
in the adjoining room, in quite a large body waiked into the 
galleries, and filled them, while the speaker was in the midst 
of his remarks. 

This ready wit and quick intuition of Mr. Depew in alertly 
turning the theme of his speech from the jewelers’ craft to 
the virtues of the Puritans of the Mayflower, was rewarded 
by thunderous acclamation and applause. 

Although having heard him speak on nearly one hundred 
occasions, and admitting that his philosophic comments, wise 
deductions and informative store of knowledge had a more 
profound influence on my convictions than perhaps coming 
from any other man that I ever came in contact with; I now 
think that the episode of the New England visitors at the 
jewelers’ banquet in Delmonico’s made the most profound im- 
pression on me in my recollections of Depew, as indicating his 
great versatility and ready resourcefulness. 

More than 20 years ago, a great life insurance company was 
criticised for carrying Chauncey M. Depew on its board of 
directors. His compensation from the company was at that 
period considered a large sum of money to pay annually even 
to a valuable director. By the Armstrong Life Insurance In- 
vestigation Committee, Mr. Depew was also brought under the 
opprobrium of this criticism. The wisdom of the founder of 
the company, and afterward president, in attaching to its board 
so able and distinguished a lawyer, business man and diplomat 
as Chauncey M. ‘Depew has outlived the foolish charges of an 
ephemeral period. 

Mr. Depew was a profound believer in and exhorter on the 
benefits of life insurance, and helped materially to spread the 
gospel of life insurance in those early days when its blessings 
were not so well known as today. Then it was harder for a 
life insurance salesman to get an audience from a prospect, the 
classes and masses being at that time unfamiliar with what 
the institution of life insurance stood for. 

As an example of Depew’s life insurance missionary work, 
I reprint below a portion of an address on the value of life 
insurance delivered by him in the year 1890, as shown by a 
shorthand report made by the writer at that time for THE 
SPECTATOR, and which appeared in the issue of October 30, of 
this paper: 

Tue NEEpD oF LIFE INSURANCE 

If any citizen of the United States traveling abroad, should be asked 
by a subject of an effete monarchy, what is the United States anyhow? 
he would respond that it is the greatest nation in the world. If this 
representative of wornout institutions should say to him, precisely 
what does that mean that you are the greatest nation in the world? 
the response would be, we have more land, more water, longer rivers, 
larger lakes, higher mountains, and we can lick the world, and yet 
that would be the most incomplete of definitions. If there should be 
added to that that we have the largest output in manufactures; that 
we are the greatest of agricultural nations; that we have more miles 
of railways and of telegraph, that would still be an incomplete state- 
ment of the situation, because no nation has reached the position, no 
matter what may be its material development, where it can be called 


the first among the nations of the world, unless in connection with its 
phenomenal progress with its enormous increase in population, with 
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its tremendous annual accumulation of wealth, there are also at the 
same. time those developments which look to the mental, the moral, 
and the intellectual activities of the people. So that if we admit that 
in all the material elements that constitute a great nation, the United 
States are first, then does this republic reach the maximum as the 
leader of nations in the elements which constitute permanence and 
good government. When we look at our educational institutions, the 
common school, free all over the world, universities equal to the best 
that can be found in the oldest civilization, schools of science and of 
art, including all the latest discoveries of the times, we say that. the 
United States leads. When we look at our hospitals, our asylums, our 
institutions of charity and benevolence, we can proudly claim that the 
United States shows first among the nations. Then we can look at 
the institutions where the mites of the poor constitute a fund for a 
rainy day and for the inevitable accidents of life and where the ac- 
cumulations of the rich provide against the accidents of fortune that 
proves the United States is the leader in civilization. 
In all these elements, as we look at the statistics, we come to the 
conclusion that the United States is the first among the nations of 
the world, but while the savings bank holds the sum saved in excess 
of the necessities of life, to be kept for the necessities of the future, 
and may be taken at will, there are other institutions which hold 
funds that cannot be drawn, funds which cannot be squandered, funds 
which are accumulated for the benefits of families when death steps 
in. It has been my fortune for a quarter of a century to be counsel 
as a lawyer, and an associate in business with men whose accumulations 
caused them to be known among their fellows as rich. In this quarter 
of a century it has been my experience that of a thousand men re- 
puted rich, the majority have failed in business or died poor. It has 
happened that a man by a combination of circumstances has been en- 
abled, when under forty years of age, to accumulate a fortune, and 
then with a thin margin hope to become a Rothschild or a Vanderbilt, 
and the result has been that they have lost all and their families be- 
came beggars. Commodore Vanderbilt once said to me, and it was 
one of the truest philosophical remarks he made in the last years of 
his life, any d——d fool can make money, but it takes a mighty smart 
man to keep it. Any one who studies our American life will find that 
this is an axiom, and that its results are demonstrated day by day, 
and that the only safeguard for his family is a policy upon his life. 
I have known hundreds of such men who had created trusts, who had 
placed money in the hands of their wives, who had given money to 
their children, and who afterwards went down on their bended knees 
in an emergency of speculation to wife and children to surrender the 
fund to go into the vortex and be swallowed up; but if it had been 
in life insurance, in a paid-up policy that could not have happened. 
If a man could be relieved of anxiety there is no telling how long 
he might live. In our American life, as it has passed in review before 
me upon the platform which gave an opportunity for observation, I 
have noticed that the great mass of men die from worry. Men who 
lie awake all night and get up with a headache in the morning and 
go home with a heavy burden at night are not the risks that you want. 
3ut if a man knows that while earning enough for the support of his 
family, by some process that family will be sustained and supported 
when he is dead, by a risk taken by a good company upon a premium 
for a sum beyond anything which he could hope to accumulate under 
ordinary conditions, that man ceases to worry, and can look forward 
to a long life. Now, as a rule, I do not take much stock in statistics. 
I don’t care much for them, as I have discovered that figures can 
prove anything from the solvency of a company to the age of a 
woman. We know all about ordinary statistics in this country. The 
recent publications in the press have informed us of the figures of 
the census. We are also posted as to the annual output of the manu- 
factories and of the farms. But the one thing upon which every news- 
paper office in this country is ignorant and upon which our citizens are 
ill-informed is life insurance. 


But there is this consideration which presents itself and which is 
peculiar to your business, and having been a director for nearly a 
quarter of a century in one of the largest companies I know something 
of the business. It is this, that while a man if he is cold will buy 
clothes to cover his nakedness or to keep him warm; if he is hungry 
he will buy food to keep him alive, and if he is dry he will buy 
rum to quench his thirst, yet when he needs protection against the ac- 


(Concluded on Page 129) 
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Man Power and the Company 


Ly R. Howarp BLanpb 
President, United States Fidelity and Guaranty Company, of Baltimore 


greatness under the leadership of strong men and sub- 

sequently fallen only too frequently into insignificance, 
and in numerous cases entirely disintegrated, due to lack of man 
power. The histories of Greece, Spain and the Roman Em- 
pire are outstanding examples of countries made great and 
prosperous through the courage, fortitude and vision of men 
or groups of men, but as the years rolled by the brilliant flames 
of greatness gradually dimmed until for lack of leadership 
they flickered out. 

Almost single-handed the famous German statesman, Bis- 
marck, consolidated the German peoples into the powerful 
empire which for years practically held the destinies of Europe 
in the hollow of its hand. While the Teutons were inherently 
a brave and capable people, they were not an important factor 
among the great nations of the world 
until welded together by this courageous 
and far-seeing master. 

As with nations and governments, so 
with corporations and business enter- 
prises, success and continued prosperity 
depend upon the calibre of the men in 
power. 


UT seesiness sna the centuries nations have risen to 


A Quick Roap To RUIN 

Regardless of how great or how sound 
the financial structure of an institution 
may be, if it is not under the control of 
competent and far-seeing executives, the 
capital and surplus may dwindle as rap- 
idly as snow under an August sun. While 
this applies to all fields of endeavor, it is 
particularly applicable to the surety and 
casualty business, which is essentially one 
of risk and absorption of losses. A weak 
and vacillating policy, a failure to grasp 
the essentials of large underwriting problems, ignorance con- 
cerning economic conditions—all mean a quick road to dis- 
aster and ruin. 

From my point of view a corporation which after all is 
composed of human beings, should never be operated like a 
bloodless machine. While it is essential for the proper con- 
duct of business to have rules and regulations, and while it 
is unquestionably necessary to be firm and decisive in the 
handling of the many problems presented, the man in power 
—the executive—should be considerate, patient and ever ready 
to give ear to the reasonable requests of the employees and 
representatives of the company. 

It is of course necessary and proper to pay adequate salaries 
to all employees in order to keep them contented and to lessen 
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the labor turnover, yet a sympathetic understanding on the part 
of the executive of the needs and problems of his employees 
creates an “esprit de corps” which is even of greater import- 
ance to the successful operation of any corporation. 


Tue IpEAL EXECUTIVE 

The alert executive should be personally acquainted with all 
the important employees and representatives of his company. 
He should know their weaknesses and their strengths. It is 
personal contact that brings forth the spirit of loyalty, creates 
mutual respect and adds a tremendous incentive to the hopes 
of those connected with the company that it will lead all its 
competitors. 

The executive who sits in majesty behind closed doors and 
makes it difficult for his associates or those seeking interviews 
to see or to confer with him is living in the 
dim past, and he and his organization are 
headed for the rocks. By the same token 
the executive who fails to realize the im- 
portance of frequently getting out into the 
field in order to meet and understand his 
force on the firing line—the producers of 
business who are the very life blood of his 
organization—is doing untold injury to 
the company he represents. 


DEPARTMENT Heaps AND Fietp MEN 

Any discussion concerning the man 
power of a company should not be con- 
fined to the characteristics of an executive 
because in the broader sense he is only 
one of the cogs in the wheel. There are 
many other cogs which taken together are 
equally as important, or perhaps even 
more so. A company may have a high- 
class executive, but unless that company 
possesses well-organized departments managed by efficient 
superintendents, the chances for success are far from bright. 

To go a step further, notwithstanding the fact that the chief 
executive and his subordinates may have all the essential 
qualifications for the successful operation of the company’s 
affairs, it is self evident that the company cannot prosper with- 
out a sound organization in the field—a wide-awake, strong 
selling force capable of getting its share of the business. 

In the final analysis the man power of a company means a 
well-rounded organization beginning with the executives and 
officials of the home office and extending into the field. When 
such an organization taken as a whole possesses the qualifica- 
tions of courage, vision, hard work and correct business meth- 
ods, there can be but one result—success. 
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“HONEY, HERE’S THE BEST Po.ticy” 


The Satisfaction of Knowing 


By William T. Nash 


If you were to leave your wife a bank, what would she do with it? 





If you were to leave her an automobile 
factory, what would she do with it? 


If you were to leave her a farm, what would 
she do with it? 





a 
# If you were to leave her a business of any 
kind, what would she do with it? 








s 
=. 
re If you were to leave her $50,000 in cash, 
¢ 4} al . . 
ha what would she do with it? 
ae 





You ‘“‘Don'T Know?” 


Suppose, then, that you leave her a monthly income 
for life; what do you think she would do with that? 


income never would become a part of the 
$700,000,000 which women are said to 
lose each year in worthless investments. 


Ah, you know what she would do with 
a monthly income. You know that she 
always would have it. You know that her 
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Education in Life Underwriting 


By FRANK L. JONES 


Agency Vice-President, Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 


DUCATION is involved, not only in information, but 

in motivation. Information is of little importance ex- 

cept when it is in use. The old adage that “Knowledge 
Is Power” is not true. It should be stated thus—‘‘Knowledge 
in Use Is Power.” One of the great handicaps of educational 
institutions is that they are not equipped to put into action 
or to use the facts that are revealed by study, and, therefore, 
students generally are given the opportunity in the common 
schools, high schools and colleges to get information, but in 
only a limited way can most of them put their knowledge into 
use as a part of the process of learning. The exceptions to 
this, of course, are in specialized schools of law, medicine, en- 
gineering, agriculture, teaching, architecture and commerce. 

In the development of education in life underwriting, which 
is of recent origin, we have been led by men who saw wisely 
the importance of a vocational type of 
life insurance school. Because of this 
vocation element there has been great suc- 
cess in educating life underwriters. It is 
true that life insurance, as an institution, 
does rest upon certain scientific principles. 
We cannot conceive of it except in terms 
of mathematics with reference to its ac- 
tuarial and investment backgrounds, nor 
can we conceive of the selling of life in- 
surance without an understanding of eco- 
nomics, sociology and psychology. With 
these scientific subjects involved, it has 
been possible for colleges to interest them- 
selves in life insurance, not simply as a 
vocational subject, but as one in which 
there is involved the very essence of cul- 
ture. 

The two main lines of development in 
education for life underwriting, are the 
following: 

1. The life insurance vocational school. 

2. The academic development. 


FRANK 


VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

Vocaticnal schools of life insurance were first started by a 
few life insurance companies which developed correspondence 
and home office courses in a limited way. An investigation 
of these earlier courses shows that they were simple and in- 
tended to inform the agent on the elementary principles of life 
insurance; upon the practices of that particular underwriting 
company, and to give simple instruction with reference to sales 
methods and service. Nearly all of these courses were op- 
tional. Later some of the companies made their courses 
obligatory. Noticeable improvement in the quality of sales- 
manship and service was seen as a consequence of these ele- 
mentary courses. 

In a meeting of the Life Agency Officers Association in 
1918, the educational committee of that body, under the chair- 
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manship of Winslow Russell, decided to interest the War De- 
partment in adding a course in life insurance and life under- 
writing to the other courses that were given in the American 
Army camps and in the A. E. F. The War Department ac- 
cepted the offer of that committee and under its direction a 
course of study was prepared by William Alexander, Leo K. 
Frankel and Frank L. Jones. The course was by far the most 
complete of any course that had been made up to that time 
and was, I think, the first course of study for the education 
of life underwriters that was intended to have general use, 
without reference to any one life insurance company. In 
other words, it was not a company course. 


ARMY SCHOOLS 
A corps of instructors was selected and sent to Europe to 
operate with the Army Educational Corps. 
A large school was established at the head- 
quarters in Beaune, France. Similar groups 
were organized into smaller classes for 
study and reading throughout the area of 
the A. E. F. in France and Germany. 
Prior to 1918 there were available for 
educational purposes, only two books. 
They were “What Life Insurance is and 
Does” by William Alexander and “Life 
Insurance” by Solomon Huebner. These 
books had only a limited use up to 1918. 
It was fortunate that these two books were 
available for use in the Army camps. The 
extended course of study for Army use 
was involved in the use of these two books 
as texts. The importance of this first co- 
operative movement for the education of 
agents may be understood when it is 
known that about 120,000 different men 
in uniform were in either the reading or 
study classes—most of them for periods ranging from only 
a few days in a number of instances to a maximum of four 





months. 
The encouragement to education in life underwriting thus 


given in the Army was responsible quite largely for the or- 
ganization of the first vocational school in life underwriting 
in America, viz., the School of Life Insurance Salesmanship 
at Carnegie. From that school there developed a similar 
school at the New York University and another at the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh and a traveling school of a similar grade 
under the direction of Charles J. Rockwell. The pioneers in 
the development of vocational schools were John A. Steven- 
son, Griffin M. Lovelace, President Hammerschlag, Dean 
Bingham and Walter Dill Scott—all of Carnegie—and also 
Winslow Russell, Edward A. Woods, Albert G. Borden, Wil- 
liam Alexander, Charles J. Rockwell and Frank L. Jones. 
These vocational schools trained a great many men and 
women who had sufficient scholarship and teaching experi- 
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ence to become in turn teachers of life insurance in home offi- 
ces and field schools of life insurance companies. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSES 

There followed also, under the direction of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters, the development of inde- 
pendent correspondence courses in the various branches of the 
Y. M. C. A. throughout the United States and also commercial 
courses in life underwriting by the Insurance Research and 
Review Service and the National Underwriter Co. 

The recognition of the value of special education in life 
underwriting was so great that a special committee on educa- 
tion was developed in the National ‘Association of Life Under- 
writers. Acting mainly through it and under the stimulation 
and foresight of such men as Guy McLaughlin of Houston, 
Texas, there were organized two new institutions: 

1. The Accredited Life Underwriter plan. 

2. The American College of Life Underwriters. 

The National Association of Life Underwriters is accredit- 
ing, by means of certificates and cards, such life underwriters 
as have used professional methods and kept abreast of the 
times in all matters of life insurance, including professional 
education. Each applicant must complete a questionnaire and 
submit the recommendation of his local association of life 
underwriters and must have had a few years of successiul 
life underwriting experience. The questionnaire assists the 
committee in determining whether the applicant’s reading has 
been broad and his education liberal and his practices scien- 
tific. About one hundred underwriters have made application 
for the certificate in the few months in which the plan has 
been available. ‘The American College of Life Underwriters 
is legally organized as a corporation to give courses of study 
and award the degree of Chartered Life Underwriter (C. L. 
U.) to those who complete certain specified lines of study and 
reading, and are able to pass a satisfactory examination and 
to show vocationally that they are successful life under- 
writers. 

These two institutions are new and much is expected of 
them. No degrees have as yet been granted because the plans 
of the college have not yet been wholly consummated with 
reference to the granting of the degree. It is expected, how- 
ever, that the plans will be completed in time to award degrees 
in the year 1928. 


ScHOOLS FOR MANAGERS 

Of recent development, there is the school for the educa- 
tion of managers. This is conducted by the Life Insurance 
Sales Research Bureau. This school is in great demand and 
courses have already been given in several American cities 
under the direction of John Marshall Hoicombe, Jr. Another 
development is that of specialist’s courses which are being of- 
fered principally by a few life insurance companies and are 
intended to develop the underwriter more intensively along 
given lines, as follows: 
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1. Writing life insurance to meet inheritance and estate 


taxes. 

2. Publicity methods for life underwriters. 

3. Life insurance and trust company co-operation. 

4. Special instruction in the selling of corporation insurance. 

Many underwriters have become specialists in certain types 
of life insurance service. It naturally follows, therefore, that 
special schools will be developed to equip such men as de- 
velop natural aptitude or interest in special forms of life 
underwriting service. 


Lire INSURANCE IN COLLEGES 

More than one hundred colleges in the United States are 
giving courses or lectures, or both, in life insurance. Many 
of these are of great value to the students. Some of the 
courses are given in schools of commerce; others in extension 
departments and still others in the daily classroom work in 
the college of liberal arts. There has been considerable em- 
phasis put upon the writing of text books for use in the 
schools in the last year or two. That fact, together with the 
recognition of life insurance as a prime factor in the solution 
of problems arising in the economic and social affairs of human 
Leings, make it certain that colleges will give increasing atten- 
tion, not only to life insurance, but to courses that will heip 
in the training of life underwriters. The University of Penn- 
sylvania (Wharton School of Finance) and the department of 
commerce in Indiana University are both equipped to give 
the courses that will be outlined by the American College of 
Life Underwriters, and it is certain that from year to year 
other colleges, now only partly equipped to give this instruc- 
tion, will add courses leading to the degree of Chartered Life 
Underwriter. 

The college has been held back by lack of library and text 
materials, but books are now being supplied in increasing num- 
ber and excellence. It seems certain that there will be no 
lack of these materials in the future, and therefore, the organi- 
zation of new courses of increasing length will be made. 


A Mere INFANT YET 

On the whole, it may be said that life insurance education 
is developing as fast as it should in America. Life under- 
writing is relatively a new occupation or profession. In com- 
parison with law, medicine, agriculture, engineering, architec- 
ture, teaching and preaching, life insurance is, in fact, a mere 
infant. It is not surprising, therefore, that the professional 
training of life underwriters is so new that it has covered a 
period of approximately one decade. The recognition on the 
part of the public of the need of the professional services of 
life underwriters, the recognition on the part of home offices 
that the professionally trained life underwriter is an asset, 
and the general recognition of educational institutions that 
life insurance is a subject that may well be taught, all com- 
bine to make certain the future of life insurance education 
in America. 
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Selecting Disability Risks 


By H. W. Dineman, M. D. 






Vice-President, Continental Assurance Company, 
Medical Director, Continental Assurance and Continental Casualty Companies 


allied. Both are personal. 

Personal insurance and property insurance, also, are 
interrelated. Both are protectors of earning power. Property 
insurance indemnifies for past earnings, personal insurance for 
future earnings if nothing happens. And “nothing” is sure 
to happen. 

You work a month and you earn a thousand dollars and 
you buy a car and you protect it with insurance. You work 
a couple of years and you earn a real home and you buy it and 


D ai. 2 insurance and life insurance are closely 


you protect it. 

You earned what you earned last year and you got it and 
you put it, in some measure, in a car or a 
home or something material. Then you 
bought insurance. Which shows what 
you think of earning power. You protect 
it. 

There is a big sales point right here. 

If you bought insurance to protect 
$20,000 that you did earn, you should 
buy insurance to protect $20,000 that you 
will earn if nothing unexpected happens. 
And the unexpected does have a way of 
happening, even as the expected so often 
fails to happen. 


DIsABILITY AND EARNING POWER 

Death will stop your earning power. 
Buy $20,000 of income in life insurance. 
Disablement may stop your earning power. 
Buy $20,000 of income in disability in- 
surance. 

So logical is the interrelationship be- 
tween property and life and disability insurance that whatever 
buying (selling) has been done in one coverage seems sure to 
be matched in the other forms of insurance. For each sup- 
plements—nay! complements—the other. Each indemnifies 
for loss of earning power. Consequently any magnitude 
gained by one of the three branches of insurance should be at- 
tained by the others. Disability insurance seeks the success 
that life insurance has shown. Whatever progress life in- 
surance has made and will make, disability insurance should 
make. 

Why, then, has accident and health coverage lagged behind 
life insurance? Because disability protection has been more 
subject to falsehood and fraud. 





A Two-FoLp PROBLEM 
With life insurance the problem is how many will die, 
and when. Actual death, and claim of being dead, is one 
and the same. Disappearance and suicide are so occasional 
as not to disturb the actuarial calculations. 
But with disability insurance the problem is two-fold: how 
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many will become disabled, and, how many will feign dis- 
ability? Actual disablement and claim of being disabled are 
not one and the same thing. 

The life selector figures how many will die, and when, and 
his underwriting is done. The accident and health selector 
figures how many will become incapacitated, and his under- 
writing is half-done. The very important task is his of de- 
termining how many false claims will be presented. 

The life underwriter emphasizes the factors that affect 
health. The disability underwriter emphasizes human nature 
qualities. 

The life selector’s pathway is well marked by guide-posts of 
experience. Knowledge is his requirement 
to tread the pathway safely. Fewer are 
the guide-posts to direct the disability 
selector. Less experience is available. 
Consequently judgment becomes a greater 
requisite if he is to make his goal suc- 
cessfully. 

My privilege it is to know many life 
underwriters. Almost without exception 
they are scholars. Yet few of them would 
make good underwriters for accident and 
health insurance because they are schooled 
to analyze factors pertaining to health and 
not trained to evaluation of human nature. 

My privilege likewise it is to know 
many disability underwriters. Few of 
them know the definitely measurable as- 
pects of a risk as life underwriters know 
them. Instinctively they emphasize the 
elements that pertain to moral stamina. 


EDUCATED—PRACTICAL 

Briefly put—consider it a generality only—the life under- 
writer is educated, the disability selector is practical. The life 
man is a bridge player (rules are essential), and the accident 
and health selector is a poker player (he studies his players 
even more than his cards.) 

Let us hope this analysis is correct. It augurs well for per- 
sonal insurance if it is. The life underwriter will improve his 
underwriting for disability benefits as he extends his observa- 
tions of human nature. The disability underwriter will in- 
crease his usefulness as he adds to his knowledge. 

Selection of risks for disability insurance is a double prob- 
lem. We said it before. Let us say it again. It is a double 
problem: anticipating claims of real disablement, and, fore- 
stalling claims of feigned disability. 

It must be then that the disability selector has two questions 
to answer: how many real claims will there be, and, how many 
false claims? 

The logic is irrefutable that two evaluations must be made, 
one for health, and one for moral stamina. 
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Unfortunately, the truth is that many accident and health 
offices—shall we say most ?—do not have a definitely formulat- 
ed set of instructions for assessing either health or moral 


stamina. The result is a surprising lack of uniformity in un- 
derwriting, one company compared with another. Not only 
that, one underwriter compared with another in the same office. 

Undoubtedly it has retarded progress that disability insur- 
ance has been written almost entirely on a cancellable basis. 
The underwriter has known that if he selects unwisely the 
policy can be cancelled anyway. Accident and health risks 
have been chosen on a trial and error basis. 

Non-cancellable disability insurance demands a more careful 
selection, and much has been said of the effect of underweight 
and family history and physical condition. But the experience 
has not been happy. Rates have advanced. Restrictions have 
been imposed. Many excellent companies have quit the field. 

Non-cancellable, also, are the benefits with life insurance 
policies. Nor is that experience proving happy. A recent 
statement in the literature speaks of twenty of the leading life 
companies being fifty-three million dollars in the red in five 
years. Only four of the twenty did not show losses. 

Apparently it is not enough to figure out the health con- 
dition, past, present and prospective, of our applicants. Ap- 
parently we are remiss in underwriting disability protection if 
we do not search for clues that will indicate who will be fair, 
and who unfair, in presentation of claims. 

Difficult the problem. Intangible the hazard. Nevertheless 
the future of disability insurance depends upon the prevention 
of unfair claims. It is the home office responsibility to recog- 
nize that fact and to enunciate it. It is the agent’s responsibility 
to recognize that he is the source of the business, and the busi- 
ness can be no better than its source. The agent is the first 
underwriter, he selects applicants from prospects. The home 
office man is a secondary underwriter, he selects policyholders 


from applicants. 


Future DepENDs Upon AGENTS 

The future of disability insurance, then, depends upon the 
agents. It does. And agents cannot select good risks unless 
they know the principles of selection. Some agents don’t know, 
and won’t know, and there is nothing further to be said about 
them. The home office must do the selecting for them, and 
in spite of them. Other agents, however, recognize that the 
selling of insurance is the selling of service and is at its best 
when considered on the plane of a profession. They regard 
knowledge as an asset that brings them in touch with a high 
grade clientele. Their numbers increase from year to vear. 
Indeed within the last year a definite insurance degree has be- 
come attainable. The agent is himself insisting that his voca- 
tion is a profession with strict standards for qualification. 

So it behooves us now, we who live in home offices, to 
Our field associates demand them 
Our companies de- 


formulate our schedules. 
if we beseech co-operation from them. 
mand them if we are to show our selection justified by rational 
claim ratios. 

The health schedule can be formulated more or less as in 
life insurance underwriting, definite rules laid down according 
to weight and medical history and physical condition and all 
such fairly definitely measurable aspects of the risk. 

The moral stamina schedule offers difficulties, first in as- 
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certaining the facts, second in evaluating them when we jearn 
of them. But suppose we do not learn all the facts. Suppose 
we appraise wrongly what facts we do learn about. Never- 
theless the attempt has been advantageous because it focuses 
the attention of the underwriter upon the outstanding obstacle 
of accident and health insurance—moral hazard. 


DEBIT AND CREDIT CLUES 
What information shall we formulate as debit and credit 
Perhaps the following: 
Debits 
Extravagance in living standards. 
Evasion or slow payment of debts. 
Previous disability claims criticized. 
Agent’s loss-ratio ten per cent above company average. 
(Brokerage also classifies as selection against the com- 
pany ). 
Applying for $100 weekly or more. 
Total insurance exceeding two-thirds earned income. 
Drinking or women or both. 
Gambling to excess. 
Foreign born. 
Miscellaneous. 


clues of moral stamina? 


Credits 
Systematically saving on income. 
Credit A-1 at bank, 30 days at stores. 
Health insurance carried five years without company 
criticism. 
Agent’s loss-ratio ten per cent below company average. 
Applying for $50 weekly or less. 
Total insurance less than one half earned income. 
Active in church work. 
Active in Red Cross or YMCA or KC work. 
American born. 
10 Miscellaneous. 


The headings are suggestive only and not to be taken too 
literally. It is the underlying principles that count. For in- 
stance, many foreign born applicants are much better than 
average. Many American born applicants are much worse. 

Different peoples have different ethics, even as different 
games have different codes. Steal bases when you play hase- 
ball and that is clever. Steal strokes when you play golf and 
that is cheating. Some applicants play the insurance game with 
baseball ethics while we try to insure them with golf standards. 

Intangible the hazard and difficult to measure. But diffi- 
cult or not, moral hazard is the problem of disability insurance 
that must be answered if accident and health protection is to 
make its proper progress. Measure it the banker does every 
time he loans money on an unsecured note. Measure it the 
underwriter does, haphazardly, every time we issue a disa- 
bility contract. Measure it we can do more intelligently if we 
split moral hazard into its component parts and offset them 
with their corresponding credits. 

Past practice has been to evaluate moral hazard according 
to individual judgment. Present practice should be to con- 
tinue using individual judgment, systematized, however, with 
definite classification according to extravagance, habits, race 
and what not. Future practice will then have an experience 
basis for assessing moral stamina. 
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Vision in Supervision 


By JAmes A, BEHA 


Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York 


AZING from my windows on the 30th floor of 165 
Broadway, you see before you enormous buildings on 
all sides, some reaching almost up into the heavens, 

and down in the streets below little human beings hurrying 
along. Beyond this mass of buildings you see the wonderful 
harbor of New York dotted with craft of all kinds, from the 
powerful little tug boat to the gigantic Leviathan; a picture of 
energy, of activity, of struggle, of life; withal a picture oi 
great contrasts; contrasts between the power of the single in- 
dividual and the power of individuals in combination; con- 
trasts between the power of man and the apparent overwhelm- 
ing power in the things of his creation. 
Gazing on this scene one cannot help but 
reflect that these are the fruits of a great 
civilization, a civilization based on law, 
supervision, regulation and justice. For if 
it were not for supervision, regulation and 
justice, as enforced by law and respect for 
the majesty of the law, the single indi- 
vidual would not be a pigmy in appearance 
alone but he would be pigmean in fact. 
Law, however, recognizes the dominance 
of right as against might; the rights of the 
individual as well as those of great com- 
binations of individuals or of great wealth, 
and guards the equal rights of the indi- 
vidual man in his dealings with these 
great institutions of his creation. 

This scene as viewed from my window, 
and the activities therein represented, pre- 
sent every hazard that insurance attempts 
to assume, every danger that insurance 
attempts to guard against, every uncertainty that insurance at- 
tempts to provide for, every misfortune that insurance attempts 
to alleviate. 

Referring to insurance, the highest court in this land has 
said: “The underlying principle is that business of certain kinds 
holds such a peculiar relation to the public interest that there is 
superinduced upon it the right of public regulation. * * 
The business of insurance so far affects the public welfare as 
to evoke and require governmental regulation.” 

The insurance business differs from other commercial busi- 
ness. It is not a goods-sold-and-delivered business. It is not 
a bargain and sale business. It is not a cash on delivery busi- 
ness. It is a cash payment for a promise to pay, generally 
some time in the indefinite and uncertain future. The assured 
pays—the insurance company promises to pay if and when, but 
in most classes of insurance, hopes never to be called on to pay 
on a particular risk, and if called on to pay, loses on that par- 
ticular risk. Such a business requires a different code of ethics 
than does the general run of business. Caveat emptor cannot 
be applied. The standards of such a business must be on a 
higher plane. They must be confidence, faith, honor. In such 
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a business the state can and must step in and help to establish 
that confidence, to justify that faith and to maintain that honor. 
That is not governmental interference. That is not meddling. 
That is providing for fair play and fair dealing. That is pro- 
tecting not only the insurance company’s interests, but also the 
rights of the policyholders. 


EQuAL OPPORTUNITY FOR ALL 

In this business especially there must be maintained the 
American ideal of equal opportunity for all; the same rate, a 
fair rate; the same policy, a fair policy. No discrimination; 
no favoritism—fair and equal treatment 
for all. We are not a nation of bargain- 
hunters. We want to pay a fair price, 
with a profit to the seller and profitable to 
the purchaser. The insurance law says: 
“adequate” — “reasonable” — “non - dis- 
criminatory.” 

It has been aptly said that where there 
is no vision, the people perish. Blindness 
is death. That saying is especially signifi- 
cant in the field of insurance supervision. 
It is easy to understand the failure and 
successes of the past; it is perhaps not 
difficult to appraise current events, but it 
may not be an easy task to foresee what 
will be the future result of present day 
tendencies. 

The evils of the day are more for the 
prosecutor rather than for the prospect. 
Important, however, as may be the ex- 
ercise of routine duties of supervision,. 
there is an element which gives character to the administration 
of present day conditions; an element, the absence of which 
must stamp an administration as commonplace or worse, and 
the presence of which elevates an administration to the heights 
oi a guiding star, and like a searchlight, piercing the veil of 
darkness, discloses a path of progress that leads to a greater 
and grander accomplishment. That element sees through and 
beyond, and is called—vision. The past is beyond recall. The 
present rapidly passes into history, but if we have the vision 
and the necessary energy for making wise preparations, the 
future is alive with possibilities for glorious accomplishment. 

There is a good old saying: “Don’t cross a bridge until you 
come to it.” To heed this advice may be excellent for the 
present peace of mind, but it is not progress, and in the end 
leads to decay. Rather would I suggest “A stitch in time saves. 
nine,’ or “An ounce of prevention is more valuable than a 
pound of cure.” Bend the twig in the way it should grow. It 
may yet be a mighty oak. 

There are many acts which are mala prohibita, rather than 
mala per se. There is no moral wrong in rebating. There is 
no moral wrong in rate cutting. There is no moral wrong in 
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companies not setting up reserves. The law, however, makes 
these acts and failures wrongs, not so much because of any 
immediate harm that may result thereby, but rather because of 
the danger that therein lies, and because of the future harm. 


A Harmonious CO-OPERATION 
It is vision in supervision that studies the tendencies of today, 
paralleling them with the successes and failures of the past, 
and guides and directs those tendencies with the knowledge 
of the past and present so that harm and failure may not result. 
It is vision in supervision that directs the energies of this great 
and powerful insurance business from a narrow and miserly 





course into the broader aspects of its service. It is vision in 
supervision that guides the insurance business from a penny- 
wise-and-pound-foolish policy into the broader fields of oppor- 
tunity. It is vision in supervision that leads this insurance 
business from mere sordid commercialism to a great and glor- 
ious future of service to mankind, commanding confidence, 
support, respect and prosperity. It is vision in supervision 
which from its post of observation sees the difficulties and needs 
of the public, the companies, the agents and the brokers, and 
with malice toward none and charity toward all, guides and 
directs the aims and welfare of all combined toward a har- 
monious co-operation for greater success and benefit to all. 








Life Insurance Trusts 






By JoserH E. Bricut 
Buffalo 


UDGING by the general interest which is now being 
J shown in Life Insurance trusts, the question must often 

be raised by those who are insured, “Should My Life 
Insurance Be Trusteed ?” 

From the many articles which have been written on this 
subject I am inclined to believe that con- 
siderable confusion exists in the minds of 
the insured, as well as life insurance agents 
and trust officers, as to just how this ques- 
tion should be answered. 

Fundamentally, income can come from 
only two sources, namely, from personal 
efforts and from investments. With this 
in mind, it should be a simple matter to 
determine whether or not life insurance 
should be trusteed, and if it should be 
trusteed, what per cent of it should be 
trusteed and for how long? 


For WIFE oR DAUGHTER 

By way of a definite illustration, let’s 
assume the insured’s beneficiaries are wife, 
daughters and sons. Quite obviously the 
insured cannot expect his wife to have very 
much income from her personal efforts. 
Therefore, quite logically, the greater por- 
tion of the life insurance intended for the wife should be 
trusteed for her during her entire natural life. 

As regards daughters, it is generally fair to assume that 
they will likely marry and, under these circumstances will, in 
turn, at some future time probably enjoy an income from their 
husbands. In such a case I like to suggest that at least half 
of the share of insurance for the daughter shall be trusteed 
for her during her entire natural life, and directing that the 
other half shall be paid to her at various intervals, for ex- 
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ample, one-fifth of this share at age twenty-five, one-fifth at 
thirty and the balance at thirty-five. 


For Sons 

For sons, it is quite obvious that they cannot be expected 
to have very much income from their per- 
sonal efforts at earlier ages. On the other 
hand, at age thirty-five or forty, it is ex- 
pected that they will produce a satisfactory 
income from their personal efforts. In 
such cases I like to recommend that the 
principal of the insurance for the sons be 
paid to them as follows: one-fifth at 
twenty-five years of age, one-fifth at thirty 
and the balance at thirty-five, excepting in 
cases of large estates, and in such instances 
it is probably better to pay one-fifth at 
thirty-five and the balance at age forty. 

Unless the income from the insurance is 
quite ample for the comfortable support 
and maintenance of the family, it is bet- 
ter to trustee all of it for the wife. Then 
provide, in the event of her predecease or 
upon her death, that it shall be divided 
equally between the children and the prin- 
cipal paid over to them in the manner out- 
lined under the terms of the trust. 





The other phase connected with this question is, “Where 
Should My Life Insurance be Trusteed ?” 

I have found that there seems to be too much needless con- 
troversy as to whether life insurance should be trusteed with 
an insurance company or a trust company. Having served 
in both phases of this work, namely, trust company work and 

(Concluded on Page 121) 
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Disability Benefits 


By Henry Morr 


President, United States Life Insurance Company 


than certain forms of disease which bring about total 

and permanent disability. The heart goes out in sym- 
pathy to a man who has lost both legs, or has become totally 
blind. <A still greater object of pity is the man whose nerves 
are completely shattered, and who is a mental wreck. The 
tuberculosis subject who may be unfit for work in any form 
is a more hopeful case, because with improvement in medical 
knowledge the chances of recovery are ever increasing. 

The disability benefit in America originated with the waiver 
of premiums on a life insurance policy; passed from that to 
the payment of the sum insured in event of death in instal- 

ments; then expanded further to the payment of an income 

during disability without trenching upon 
the sum insured payable at death, and, 
lastly, furnished this same income after 
go days of total disablement, even if there 
might be strong probability of recovery. 
These developments have taken a period 
of roughly thirty years. 


I: has often been said that death is much more merciful 


BENEFITS AHEAD OF STATISTICS 

In actuarial circles we feel that the 
benefits promised have always kept just a 
short way ahead of the statistics on which 
the calculations have been based. At first 
it was necessary to use figures from allied 
industries and sources that were not 
strictly applicable to life insurance, but in 
1924 and 1925 a committee of actuaries in- 
vestigated the experience of life companies 
in granting the disability benefits, and de- 
duced figures which furnished the first 
real step in the direction of reliable 
scientific data by which the cost of the benefit could be cal- 
culated. 

The information thus furnished was put forward with many 
qualifications and misgivings. The experience only covered 
a brief period of years; it related chiefly to applicants who 
were recently insured and who were therefore in active mid- 
die life and had not approached the more dangerous period 
of early old age. 


Two Sets or NET PREMIUMS 

The rules followed by different companies in the handling 
of applications and in the admission of claims showed con- 
siderable variation. A company that was strict in the granting 
of the coverage might be liberal in admitting claims for dis- 
ability benefits, while another company might be lax in the 
first place, and, because of this very laxness, might find it 
necessary to be strict in passing upon claims as they arise. 
The result is that in the investigation published in 1926 two 
distinct sets of net premiums were quoted, depending upon 
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the strictness or the liberality of the rules adopted by com- 
panies in handling this business. At age 35 the difference in 
the net cost was nearly 80 per cent greater in the one case 
than in the other. 

As the result of the publication of these statistics, combined 
with many adverse personal experiences, companies have been 
increasing their premium charges for the disability berefit. 
I have not observed that any single company has reduced its 
charge, while the average premium now collected is probably 
60 per cent or more in excess of the premium charged for a 
somewhat similar benefit five years ago. Moreover, there are 
still a number of questions that the experts in the business 
consider in need of careful attention and study. When the 
last investigation was made it was looked 
upon as preliminary and tentative, but 
probably it is scarcely worth while prepar- 
ing a new experience until we have accum- 
ulated data for at least five years more. 
This would mean preparation for a new 
investigation following December, 1929. 
Even then we shall find ourselves con- 
fronted by many differences in practice 
regarding which we shall have to follow 
average conditions. Amongst these may 
be mentioned the tendency on the part of 
some companies to permit disability claims 
if incurred at any age prior to 65, whereas 
the more usual age heretofore has been 60. 
Some actuaries feel that the period from 
60 to 65 is one of unusual danger from 
the disability standpoint, because with in- 
creasing age it becomes more and more 
difficult to distinguish clearly between 
disability proper and the weakness arising 
from old age. Then again, it is felt that if a man has business 
reverses as he approaches old age, and carries a considerable 
volume of disability insurance, he will be subject to a severe 
temptation to nervous breakdown, or other incapacitating 
illness, preventing him from following any occupation, and of 
course doing so at the expense of the insurance company grant- 
ing the disability coverage. 


DANGER OF MALINGERING 

Another very important question relates to the amount of 
disability income for which a man may legitimately pay. In 
life insurance a man is supposed to assess the value of his 
life at such high figure as he may desire, always provided he 
can afford to pay the necessary premiums. But disability in- 
surance should be more in the nature of a contract of indem- 
nity to provide a normal income when the means of earning 
income has been discontinued by incapacity through unfore- 
seen causes. Drawing an analogy from Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Insurance it is found that if the compensation to work- 
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men exceeds 60 per cent of the normal earnings, a tendency 
towards malingering develops. We may look for a similar 
condition under the disability benefit, yet very few companies 
take any proper steps to prevent overinsurance, and there is 
no legal protection thus far for the companies. Most of them 
have a limit, so far as their own particular business is con- 
cerned; but they do not take proper steps to prevent an appli- 
cant from taking half a dozen policies in half a dozen com- 
panies for $25,000 or sometimes $50,000 each, and all with 
the disability benefit. It is thus possible for a man to secure 
insurance with disability benefits covering nearly or even more 
than 100 per cent of his income, a condition which is dangerous 
and which companies are not adequately meetnig at the present 
time. 

For individual insurance, a large proportion of.the com- 
panies have a limit of disability benefit of less than two-thirds 
of a man’s income, but quite a number of companies have no 
fixed rule on this subject, and, as already stated, very few 
take steps to prevent the effecting of larger amounts by the 
simple expedient of taking policies in several different com- 
panies. 


HONESTY AND PERSONAL INTERESTS 


This situation will be exaggerated by rules which a small 
number of companies have adopted for increasing the benefit 
after the claimant has drawn it for several years. The theory 
is that a disabled man who lives for five or ten years in this 
condition will have exhausted his savings and will therefore 
need a larger income. Sentimentally this sounds charitable, 
and, if we assume complete honesty on the part of all claim- 
ants, it would bbe relatively harmless. But complete honesty 
is rarely found when personal interests point another way— 
hence the danger in the practice. Indeed one of the great 
dangers of the disability benefit consists in those semi-border- 
line cases where a man suffers financial reverses which bring 
about a condition of poor health. It does not take a very 
severe strain on the conscience of a sick man to cause him to 
feel that he is justified in drawing a disability benefit when 
available, and in devoting his entire energies to building up 
his impaired health instead of taking any risks by going back 
to work. 


STANDARD PROVISIONS 


Within the last month or two the Insurance Department 
of New York has considered the possibility of recommending 
the use of standard provisions for disability benefits. A rep- 
resentative committee of first-rate actuaries has been appointed 
to give this matter full consideration. They represent diverse 
interests, and the subject is a difficult one. We would ex- 
press a hope that even if the committee does not feel that they 
can unite in recommending the adoption of standard provisions, 
nevertheless they will be able to reach some conclusions which 
may ‘be made public, and which may tend to bring about a 
greater uniformity of practice on the part of companies in 
handling this much discussed and vexed question of perma- 
nent and total disability. 
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THE SPECTATOR AND THE GREAT 
CHICAGO CONFLAGRATION OF 1871 


ELOW is presented a photographic reproduction of a 
notice issued by the publishers of THE SPECTATOR imme- 
diately following the great conflagration which destroyed a 
large portion of the city of Chicago, in 1871, informing losers 
by the fire of the ability and willingness of THE SPECTATOR to 
help them to secure settlements on their insurance policies. 
We are indebted to Chairman Edward L. Ballard, of the 
Merchants Fire Assurance Corporation of New York, for his 
courtesy in supplying us with an original copy of the interesting 
document mentioned. 


May 9, 1928. 


To the Editor of THE SPECTATOR: 


. In going over some old papers that have bee i 
family, some copies of the enclosed poster were jetty 
This, as you will readily recognize, was evidently issued by 
your Chicago oifice at the time of the conflagration in 1871. I 
am passing this along to you thinking you might be interested 
in having it, if not for your permanent records, then gor the 
Paro interest of those now interested in The Spectator 

any e 


Yours very truly, 





Es better class of office stationery ok ph 
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’ WE HAVE ESTABLISHED AT 
’ 


70 SOUTH CANAL STREET, 


AN OFFICE FOR THR PURPOSE OF AIDING 
* 


Holders of Policies of Insurance to Adjust their 
Losses, and to receive Prompt Settle- 
-ment of their Claims. a 


We have engaged a corps of efficient and experienced men for. this plants and 
ur. facilities and relations with the Insurance Companies throughout the country 
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Corporate 


Suretyship 


By CuHartes R. MILLER 
President, Fidelity and Deposit Company of Baltimore 


short one. It has had its critical periods, it may be ap- 
proaching one at the present time, which may suggest 
the advisability of flashing the signal—Stop—Look—Listen ! 

The increase in the number of those engaged in the business 
exceeds the normal increase in risks to be assumed, so competi- 
tive conditions will have a tendency to become worse instead of 
better unless some solution is found which will meet with the 
sincere and unqualified support of all. The prospect of suc- 
cess in the conduct of the business is the lure of all, but it is 
not an easy matter to convince all that a certain line of proced- 
ure is fraught with danger. 

Many years ago the insurance commissioners of this country 
were disturbed at the increasing mortality 
of surety companies. The public suffered 
severely through these failures and mil- 
lions of dollars were lost by widows and 
orphans and by municipalities, State and 
Federal governments. Premiums had been 
paid for protection and when losses de- 
veloped it was found that the insurance 
was worthless. Not the least of the harm 
was the fact that in so many cases it was 
difficult, if not impossible, to buy other 
insurance which would take the place in 
all respects of that which had proved to 
be of no value. An appeal was then made 
to the leading surety companies to assist 
in bringing about better conditions. The 
main idea was the preservation of the 
solvency of the companies. The thought 
of having a limited number of companies 
never occurred to anyone because of its 
obvious unsoundness. The idea did occur 
to some and the suggestion was made in the conference of the 
two committees—one composed of insurance commissioners 
and the other from the surety association—that only companies 
with a substantial capital and surplus be permitted to engage 
in the business. This was regarded by some as un-American, 
as every avenue of business should be open to the little fellow 
as well as to the big. It was agreed that size does not neces- 
sarily regulate the degree of mental capacity, as frequently 
small enterprises are as ably managed as large ones. But when 
one is concerned about financial responsibility he must think in 
terms of dollars and cents, so it was regarded as a wise move 
in the interest of the insuring public to require a certain amount 
of capital and surplus. 


T= history of corporate suretyship is a comparatively 


LACK OF SOUND JUDGMENT 
Intimations were made that the companies were not being run 
with sound judgment, and here was one of the weak spots which 
ought to be corrected if it should become necessary through leg- 
islation. The response of the surety representatives to that sug- 
gestion was that no legislative fiat or bureau ruling could create 
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honesty, that no legislative fiat or bureau ruling could create 
sound business judgment or executive ability, and that any at- 
tempt to set up a prescribed regime that prevented more or less 
freedom of action in the exercise of executive functions would 
be destructive rather than constructive. 


UNIFORMITY OF RATES 

But it was thought that there ought to be some remedy and 
the companies contended that a probable solution could be found 
in allowing proper rates and in requiring adequate reserves 
against unearned premiums and losses of every kind. It was 
conceded that the plan of uniformity of rates for the same haz- 
ard was advisable because at that stage and even today no system 
of general application has been devised 
which would enable the companies to allow 
differentials where the experience has been 
above the average. This uniformity of 
rates was to be based upon the combined 
experience of all the companies. This 
provided against discrimination and created 
equal competitive conditions on that score 
among all the companies. The public— 
the insuring public—were all treated alike. 
This was deemed reasonably fair to every- 
one and placed all underwritable propo- 
sitions regardless of location upon the 
same level. 

It might occur to some that the moral 
tone of some communities is higher than 
in others; it might be argued that the 
standard of business methods is a little 
lower in some places than elsewhere, but 
these differences, conceding that they exist, 
can be evaluated through the application of 
more or less rigid underwriting principles where found neces- 
sary. Theoretically, at least, and it might be asserted that almost 
universally, in practice, every risk assumed is at the time deemed 
to be reasonably safe. So, it is believed that the same rates for 
the same hazards everywhere is a sound rule. It might be, as the 
business grows in extent, in variety and in a better comprehen- 
sion of the many elements of danger that lurk in the risks, that 
definite safeguards may be evolved which will lead to a differen- 
tial rate, but just now the present plan of operation seems to 
commend itself to the best thought in the business. For that 
reason the committee of insurance commissioners regarded it 
with favor. In other words, if it was deemed advisable to al- 
low rates which under fair management would permit the less 
efficient companies to survive, there was no escape from the 
conclusion that the companies which were ably managed would 
enjoy a good profit. If the latter companies were not permitted 
to reap such a reward, but if their particular experience was to 
be taken as the criterion, not only would it take away some 
of the benefits of their efficiency bat it would imperil the suc- 
cess of every company which fell below that criterion. It was 
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by no means an easy problem to solve. The door must not be 
shut in the face of the new company or the small company, 
and yet some way should be found to keep them all in a healthy 
condition so that the public might be assured of the protection 
that was purchased. 


WHERE Law Is HELPLEss 

The law is helpless to provide sound business judgment or 
executive ability. The law can permit uniform rates and pro- 
hibit discrimination, and if a choice is to be made between two 
courses—one involving a rate war or a material reduction in 
rates, thus endangering the value of insurance bought by the 
public, and the other course in favor of the maintenance of 
reasonable rates which yield a little profit and continued solv- 
ency—ought there to be much hesitation as to which one should 
be selected ? 

The path of corporate suretyship has in many respects been 
a thorny one and the roughest and most dangerous spots have 
shown themselves in a rate agitation. At the present time the 
companies are only fairly successful. They have their spells 
of depression and it takes many good years to repair the rav- 
ages of the lean ones. The average experience over a long 
period does not disclose such large underwriting profits as to 
indicate that rates are too high. 

Take a company with annual premium receipts of ten mil- 
lion dollars. It shows a profit of five hundred thousand dollars, 
an underwriting profit of that amount or 5 per cent. Certainly 
this cannot be regarded as excessive. But this is not the cor- 
rect analysis. Assuming that the average rate on the risks 
which produce the ten million dollars in premiums is three- 


fourths per cent or $7.50 per thousand of exposure, that ex- 


posure runs into large figures. The risk is taken on that huge 
exposure as the losses come from this source, and only from 
this source. It is fallacious to think they arise from the pre- 
miums. Therefore, the profit of five hundred thousand dollars 
must be compared with the exposure and not with the pre- 
miums. 


THE TRUE RATIO 

A voice says, “The experience of the company over a num- 
ber of years shows a reasonably steady ratio of losses to pre- 
miums—then why not take the experience as the gauge?” The 
answer to that is, no matter what the experience indicates the 
fact remains, and cannot be gainsaid, that it is the risk you 
take that causes the loss and the true ratio is the percentage of 
losses to the total amount of hazards. Herein lies the danger 
of rate tampering and promiscuous rate cutting. 

Take a somewhat more definite illustration—contract risks. 
A company writes in one year three million dollars in pre- 
miums on this particular line. The rate wili be taken at 1% 
per cent although the average for the entire contract business is 
much less, but at the 114 per cent rate the point under discussion 
will be less favorable to the surety companies than the average 
rate which would probably be less than 114 per cent. At 1% 
per cent to receive annually three million dollars in premiums 
the company must assume risks on contracts aggregating two 
hundred millions. But some will say, your bonds are frequently 
less than the contract, and therefore the aggregate of the bonds 
should be the basis of comparison. Whilst surety companies 
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regard the contract price as the true exposure, yet for the sake 
of present argument they concede the point and on that theory 
it is assumed that contracts of two hundred millions call for 
bonds averaging 30 per cent or sixty million dollars. Losses 
arise, but from where? From defaulting contracts, from the 
list which make up the two hundred million dollars, and claims 
are made on the bonds which are among those making up the 
sixty million. It has been said the company has shown a profit 
of five hundred thousand dollars. If every dollar of that profit 
is made out of the contract business—another point conceded 
unfavorable to the company—the ratio to premiums is 16 2/3 
per cent, which may be regarded as high, but the correct ratio 
is to the sixty million of exposure, or five-sixths of one per cent 
—a mere pittance of a profit when compared with the enormous 
exposure. But if rates are reduced ten per cent the company 
in writing bonds of sixty millions on two hundred million of 
contracts (these are not reduced) will receive two million, seven 
hundred thousand dollars. The exposure is the same as before 
the reduction—the losses under normal conditions will be the 
same amount in dollars and cents as when the receipts were 
three million dollars. Every cut, however slight, does not re- 
duce the risk; it does reduce the fund out of which the insured 
is paid his loss and it is not a long distance to reach the point 
of danger. 


LATENT LIABILITIES 


Another element of risk in the surety business, whilst always 
existent, is beginning to become quite prominent and of serious 
concern, and which justifies a loading of the premium to make 
adequate provision against it. It was only vaguely grasped 
years ago but some states, especially New York, had the fore- 
sight to set up safeguards against this danger, which had a ten- 
dency to increase with enlarged coverage and the lengthening 
of time to discover loss. The insurance law of New York con- 
tains a provision in the regulation of reserves for surety com- 
panies, which requires the maintenance of an estimated liability 
for losses which have occurred, but on which no notice has been 
received. This refers to the hidden, latent, undisclosed liabili- 
ties which grow out of the nature of the obligations assumed 
by them and which may seriously affect their financial condition. 
This is a wise precaution and one which commends itself as a 
sound regulatory policy. Inasmuch as it is impossible to fix a 
definite sum, because the losses are yet to be discovered, a more 
or less abritrary rule had to be adopted based upon a percentage 
of premiums in force. The reference to this salutary legisla- 
tion is not made for the purpose of defending its wisdom but 
rather to suggest the importance of a plan of operation or the 
issuance of obligations, definite not only as to scope of the ob- 
ligation itself, but definte as far as possible as to the time of 
its maturity. 

In most all other lines of insurance knowledge of the loss 
follows closely after its occurrence and the extent of the liabili- 
ties can be fixed with reasonable certainty. The nature of the 
business transacted by surety companies renders it impossible 
to do this as a general rule. The companies could not ask for 
any such rule, because in so many instances the protection 
would not be adequate to the purpose for which the protection 
is sold. The obligation must be co-extensive with the rights 

(Concluded on Page 123) 
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About Life Insurance 


HERBERT HOovER 


Insurance offers men and wome: 
an opportunity to pool the financial 
effects of chance misfortunes, and 
is also a good medium for saving 
and investment. The wide distri- 
bution of insurance in this country 
is an invaluable factor in our daily 
life, and is, I believe, one of the 
finest results of our national devei- 


opment. 


Photos by Underwood & Underwood. 
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A.rrep E. SMITH 


Life insurance is a beneficient 
form of saving. Any impulse tow- 
ard thrift should be encouraged 
and properly managed life insur- 
ance is an effective expression of 
that farseeing type of economy 
which should be encouraged in the 
American people. Every man has 
obligations to others besides him- 
self, and must plan his future with 
a view to those relationships. 
Life insurance is a simple and ef- 
fective method of compulsory sav- 
ing. I believe in it strongly. 


What the 1928 Presidential Candidates Say 
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Solving the Personal Equation 


By Joun J. Kinc 
Vice-President, The Hooper-Holmes Bureau, Inc. 


between two or more quantities. Some equations deal 

with most simple facts; others delve deeply into un- 
known mysteries and even employ terms far beyond average 
understanding. Yet, regardless of how simple or complicated 
an equation may be, one condition must always exist ; an equal- 
ity must be expressed. Something must equal something. 
From that we can never get away; if we should, our equation 
promptly evaporates into thin air. 

Before attempting to discuss a solution of the “Personal 
Equation” it seems logical to examine 
what we are dealing with. What does it 
represent? Can we write an equation with 
plus and minus signs and go hunting the 
elusive, unknown x or y—reminiscent of 
schooldays? Or, is it simply a catch 
phrase, something vague yet pleasing to 
ear and satisfying to mind that can have 
almost any meaning? 

I think not. To me it has a definite 
meaning. A personal equation always ex- 
ists where an individual is concerned; it’s 
merely a question of development along 
lines in which we are interested. Now, we 
in the inspection business have the so- 
called “home office viewpoint” regarding 
the selection of life insurance risks. 
Naturally, we are greatly interested in the 
personal effect that an individual can have 
on a company proposing to assume his life 
or health as a risk. 


A S I recall, an equation expresses a condition of equality 


Errect Is THE Key 

Effect—that’s the key to our equation. Determine the effect 
and seek the cause. Cause equals effect—our equation is as 
good as written. 

To be seriously considered, this personal effect would have to 
be something to the applicant’s advantage. A lower rating than 
that to which he is entitled; more protection than he can legiti- 
mately afford; a better contract that he should have; insurance 
cheaper than it should be—to him. Due to his personal effect, 
he gets away with something. In the long run, reduced to 
dollars and cents, he or his heirs make money. 

But to return to our equation. On one side we will write the 
effect—the personal effect—the difference between what he 
represents himself entitled to and what he actually is entitled to. 
This, in practice, is represented by such measures as an advance 
in age; an endowment policy in place of ordinary life; an extra 
premium; a declination—etc., administrative functions of home 
office medical directors, actuaries, and lay underwriters. This, 
for the time being is our unknown -. 

We know what our effect should be; let’s see what composes 
the cause. Deceit—principally; in fact, almost entirely. Of 
course, there are degrees of deception and I have taken that 
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into consideration in setting forth the following factors by put- 
ting the worst in the first place: 

(a) Personal matters such as past and present unfavorable 
health; unfavorable habits; contemplated foreign travel; con- 
templated airplane flights; hazardous occupation, etc. All of 
these he has successfully concealed from the insurance com- 
pany’s duly accredited representatives—the agent and examiner. 

(b) Personal attributes such as morality, environment; hon- 
esty, etc., about which he is not questioned by the company’s 
Nevertheless, these—if subject to criticism— 
are largely matters of personal accomplish- 
ment during the past. 

(c) Personal finances—his ability to 
pay for the protection he proposes to buy. 
That he represents himself able to pay a 
larger premium than his resources permit 
—for an ulterior motive—is, of course, a 
form of deception. 

And there you have it: a plus b plus c 
equals x—the “Personal Equation” as ap- 
plied to the selection of a life insurance 
risk. But it is an odd equation; we can’t 
work out a solution on paper—just now— 
all our factors are unknown to us. We 
must find them out by going among the 
people who know our applicant. Which of 
these shall we interview? Surely not 
close business or social friends of his. 
Will a mere acquaintance, then, give us un- 
biased information sufficient for our needs ? 

We can’t use opinions; we need facts. 
Speed is essential; an important matter is pending; we can’t 
waste time by taking a few chance shots in the dark. 

All of this has been answered, adequately I think, by the 
development of modern inspection methods. Indeed, the 
foundation of our entire insurance structure has been made 
more solid by this service. The trend toward more liberal con- 
tracts, large policies, substandard insurance, higher average 
coverage and so on, has been possible to no small degree by 
checking or eliminating fraud. Indeed, life insurance is in- 
spection’s debtor. 

The majority of inspections are made by independent com- 
mercial companies which specialize in this work. As each serves 
a number of client companies, their business is larger in volume 
enabling them to render a character of service which would be 
prohibitive as to cost—if not physically impossible or entirely 
impracticable—to the average insurance company. In the 
United States there are some 60,000 towns and cities; consider 
the amount of preliminary organization work that must be done 
before attempting to secure a report from any of these places. 
Maybe an insurance company has not written an applicant in— 
say Sugar Creek, Missouri—during the past ten years. Yet, 
when they eventually do, the inspection company must be able 


representatives. 
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to function promptly, despite the fact that they may have had 
no calls for service at that point for many years. Everlasting 
organization is the watchword; we must always be prepared. 
And let me again point out that there are some 60,000 places 
to keep in line. 

LARGE City OPERATIONS 

In large cities where there is a constant flow of ‘business it is 
a more tangible matter. Here, all reports are made by salaried 
inspectors—regular employees of the inspection company, gen- 
erally known as “the life insurance inspector.” This individual 
is a new type. Courtesy, good appearance, ease of manner, 
keen wits and highly developed perceptive faculties seem to be 
his predominating characteristics. Although it is his job liter- 
ally to pry information out of people, and thereby possibly give 
rise to resentment and suspicion, he rarely stumbles or makes 
a wrong move. His introduction to you, his conversation, his 
manner—in fact, everything he does, or does not do, is the 
result of many years’ study and experience. It isn’t a hap- 
hazard undertaking—this inspection of a life insurance appli- 
cant—it’s a carefully planned procedure. 

A pending application is a delicate matter. Perhaps, the ap- 
plicant is only partly sold; or really doesn’t intend to accept the 
policy when delivery is attempted. An unfavorable impression 
made by the inspector on one of his acquaintances, and duly 
reported to him, is an easy way out for the fellow who couldn’t 
say “no” in the first place. Indeed, our life insurance inspector 
must tread lightly lest he upset the proverbial apple cart. 

Information concerning an individual is secured from those 
who know him. Those interviewed are called “informants” and 
are classified into two general groups: “logical informants” and 
“key informants.” <A logical informant is one whom we would 
obviously consult—the secretary of a trade association of which 
applicant is a member ; the superintendent of his office building ; 
the corner druggist; people in the same or allied lines of busi- 
ness. A key informant is one who is in a position to give us 
the information we need, yet his identity is far from apparent. 
He might be brought into contact with our applicant by being 
a member of the same golf or luncheon club. Or, they might 
move in the same social circle, etc. In not a few cases, con- 
siderable effort is spent in ascertaining who the key informants 
are—after that it’s easy. 

Just what do our inspectors try to find out? All they can 
which has a bearing on the applicant’s insurability. In the fol- 
lowing I have briefly discussed some of the matters we are in- 
terested in. 

IDENTITY, AGE AND APPEARANCE 

Life underwriting, generally speaking, is a mail-order busi- 
ness. The percentage of applicants personally seen by those of 
the insuring company on whose authority the policy is written 
is extremely small—certainly less than a fifth of one per cent. 
So the question of identity is of importance; does such an in- 
dividual really exist? The inspection report establishes that 
fact. 

Substitution, that is, having someone else stand examination, 
has appeared in many insurance frauds in the past. It appeals 
to popular imagination; to the uninitiated, what could be 
simpler? Yet, how much of it exists at the present is hard to 
say ; executives of insurance companies are inclined to mini- 
mize it. And this is but natural, for their opinions are based 
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on the relatively small number of cases which come to their at- 
tention. They only hear about these cases because the fraud 
was detceted; how many go by undetected is another matter— 
at least something to speculate about. 


A DEcEPTIVE CASE 

Recently a large New York company had an interesting ex- 
perience with a case of substitution. The applicant applied for 
a $1,000 policy and passed a good examination. Due to the 
small amount involved the inspection was waived. Policy was 
issued, delivered and paid for. In a day or so, an additional 
policy was applied for—and for a correspondingly larger 
amount. This time the inspection was not waived and the in- 
spector easily and quickly disclosed a crude attempt at substi- 
tution. The insurance company decided to go the limit and 
prosecute the guilty parties. Ample evidence was secured and 
the matter was laid before the District Attorney only to learn 
that no statute existed under which the conspirators could be 
prosecuted! The policy already obtained had no cash or loan 
value; no claim had been paid—thus at the present status of 
the matter no crime had been committed. 

The age is chiefly used by inspection companies as a means 
of identification. Misstatements of age are comparatively rare 
—though they do occur—and are found mostly among certain 
occupations which require a sub-standard rating. Workers <n 
certain industries quickly learn that insurance companies pen- 
alize them. To beat the game, the age is reduced a few years 
at the time application is written. 

The applicant’s appearance from a health standpoint is of 
great importance. Inspection companies are frequently at- 
tacked on this score; of what possible benefit is it to have the 
inspector express an opinion concerning this when the com- 
pany’s examiner has, or will do the same thing? Physician 
versus layman—who carries the most weight? The answer is 
obvious. We don’t try to give a battle of opinions. Far from 
it; we are interested in the applicant’s change in appearance. 
What did he look like three months ago? Six months? How 
has he changed? For better or worse? 

It may be said that “appearances are deceiving,” but not as 
regards a person’s health. We are constantly judging the con- 
dition of others’ health by their looks; the same thing is done 
for us by friends and acquaintances many times in the course 
of a day. Life is precious. “Saw Bill today at lunch. He 
looked terrible—never saw him look so badly.” You hear tt 
every day. Yet, to the examiner who, in the average city, ex- 
amines but few he personally knows, the present appearance is 
all that he can see. Possibly, the applicant looks perfectly 
healthy compared to the average; compared to himself a few 
months ago—an ill man. 

This factor, then, is found only in one place—so to speak— 
among those who have known the applicant and have seen him 
off and on for the past year or so. Of course, at times an in- 
spector will deliberately express the opinion that an applicant 
iooks unhealthy—to him. Such opinions are always substan- 
tiated with reasons why—such as poor complexion, under- 
weight, thin-chested, etc. And we always try to make it clear 
that it is an opinion of the inspector—unless some information 
can be found which will bear him out. 

Then, too, a sallow complexion is not always apparent under 
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artificial light. Some of the modern lighting systems used it: 
factories, while doubtless efficient for the purpose intended, 
leave much to be desired in determining just what a person’s 
complexion really is. Yet it is under such conditions that life 
insurance examinations must be made. 


HEALTH—PAST AND PRESENT 

Who knows most about an applicant’s past and present 
health? Outside his family and physicians—his friends, fellow- 
employees or business associates, and acquaintances. If the 
applicant keeps a closed mouth on a history of duodenal ulcer, 
for instances, who’s going to tell the examiner? Or a con- 
templated operation for such a simple matter as appendicitis? 
Yet, it requires but little reflection to realize that unless the ap- 
plicant tells the truth—a lot of important information wiil 
never reach the insuring company’s medical board. 

For some strange reason, honorable men—men who have 
led blameless lives and enjoy high reputations—who would, 
ordinarily, never commit a dishonest act—will not hesitate to 
take advantage of an insurance company. A devoted love of 
family ; an unwillingness to face the chance of dying and leav- 
ing friend wife to punch someone’s time-clock ; his loved ones 
hungry and in want—these are overpowering reasons to do 
wrong. And at that, it’s not exactly a moral wrong—he doesn’t 
really steal in the usual sense. He makes what he considers 
to be his greatest sacrifice ; he dies, and the insurance company 
pays. All he does is say “No” when he should have said “Yes.” 

Habits, past and present, are the bug-bear of the inspection 
business and include another of the factors about which the 
applicant is questioned—at least he is given an opportunity to 
say “moderately,” or “not at all,” in regard to his use of in- 
toxicants. This is just what 99 men out of a hundred reply— 
regardless of facts. 

The attitude of the individual regarding his own habits—and 
in this business it refers to the use of intoxicants—is odd. He 
is rarely convinced that he drinks too much, yet is ever ready 
to criticize the habits of others. Regarding his own habits, he 
will wax indignant in defense of his moderation. When his 
acquaintances have that peculiar, though well-known appear- 
ance, they “have a dissipated look”; yet, when some fine day, 
he encounters the same expression in his shaving mirror—‘He’s 
run down” It isn’t fair to expect too much of mortal man. 

Prohibition hasn’t made much change in our business—ex- 
cept to make it harder—that is, more difficult to obtain facts, 
regarding applicants’ habits. An insurance company must 
know how much the applicant drinks as a daily habit; how fre- 
quently he drinks to excess ; the nature of the excesses—that is, 
whether a debauch lasts several days or is a few hours of 
hilarity ; and how recent was the last excess. Quite a job to 
get it all correctly. Yet the inspector manages to do a pretty 
good job. 

“Habits” also include the use of drugs, but the number of 
applicants that are so reported is extremely small—surely not 
one or two in 100,000. The drug addict is shrewd, clever, and 
constantly apprehensive of detection. Until he has been at it 
a long time he manages to keep his secret from people who 
know him rather well. 


REPUTATION AND GENERAL STANDING 
We now go into fresh territory—something which has not 
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been touched upon before. What is the applicant’s business 
reputation? Has he had any failures or suits filed against him 
reflecting on his personal integrity? Is he shrewd, tricky, and 
unscrupulous in his business methods? Is he the type of which 
men of unquestioned standing are prone to warn the in- 
spector? Here, indeed, is a spot in risk valuation long ne- 
glected, where insurance companies can avoid disability claims 
in later years. 

Does he gamble beyond his resources? Is he frequently 
seen with women other than his wife? Or, if not married, is 
he frequently seen in company with women of questionable 
reputation? Is he more than an average patron of the so-called 
“night clubs?” Is he always ready for the “wild party” type 
of entertainment—so prevalent these days? And we must not 
forget the sensational newspaper “triangle” which is never 
equilateral. Whether our applicant has the long or short side 
really doesn’t matter; he is, at best, a doubtful risk. 

These are pertinent questions. A high degree of skill is 
necessary in seeking their answers. No abrupt, point-blank, 
high-pressure methods will work—except to terminate an in- 
terview with more than usual haste. Tact and persistence go 
hand in hand; the experienced inspector knows when to change 
the conversation, when to display a little quiet insistence, and 
what is equally important—how to do it. Indeed, this inspec- 
tion of applicants calls for a great deal more psychology than 
the average individual imagines. 

ENVIRON MENT 

When the application is small, not much attention is paid the 
applicant’s environment from a life insurance standpoint. Pos- 
sibly—and to my way of thinking, rightly so—more regard is 
had for this factor when considering the disability coverage. 
Moreover, not infrequently favorable information will be 
found here which may, to a certain degree, offset somethinig 
which is not to applicant’s advantage. The personnel of the 
applicant’s family; his general domestic relations ; and whether 
he is the “home” or “club” type of individual are worth includ- 
ing in the picture. Also, the character of neighborhood in 
which he resides; the kind of people he has for friends; types 
of clubs or social organizations with which he identifies hini- 
self—all have some bearing. 

False disability claims are becoming more prevalent. While 
medical directors, actuaries and lay underwriters consider the 
possibility of an applicant becoming a disability claim due to 
his occupation, medical condition, etc., little or no regard is had 
for the type of individual with whom they are dealing. Is he 
the kind of man who will instinctively try to beat an insurance 
company? When business depression arrives will he become 
sick? It’s being done every day. 

The solution is, of course, to eliminate such cases at the 
outset. Don’t take them. Look to the applicant’s reputation 
and environment. Don’t unlock the stable door without a look 
around—at least. 





OccuPATION 
Here is an important field for the inspector. Is the occupz- 
tion as stated? Bootleggers always come right out and admit 
the nature of their business, of course! Janitors never wash 
windows. Furriers never cut fur. Restaurants never sell 
liquor. Maybe! 
(Concluded on Page 125) 
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GLOBE & RUTGERS FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
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ASSETS 

Bonds and Mortgages. bates gh oeuswekh avwdsce. oe 
U.S. Liberty Bonds. a 519,200.00 
Government, City, Railroad and other Bonds and 

Stocks. Terr eT eerste 
Cash in Banks and Office. Oe ee ae 
Premiums in Course of Collection... cee shisvscecs, “Spee. 20 
Interest Accrued. . ; Betas ee 143,939.12 
Reinsurance Recoverable ¢ on ‘Paid ‘Losses. . MS ce anon 03,964 .94 





$80,193,738 .67 


LIABILITIES 
Capital. . PPE Pee E OT MT Te 
Surplus. . eat ade 
Reinsurance Reserve. , be bews bw cant apes oo Segre 
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Reserve for Taxes and Depreciation. betveevertseree eee 





$80,193,738 .67 


Surplus to Policy Holders - - - $33,014,599.03 


ISSUES POLICIES AGAINST 
Fire, Marine, Tornado, Earthquake, Flood, Hail, 


Explosion, Riot and Civil Commotion, 


Sprinkler Leakage, Inland Marine Transportation, 


Parcel Post, Automobile 
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Business Papers and Business Progress 


By A. C. PEARSON 


Chairman of the Board of the United Publishers Corporation 


T has long been axiomatic that a free and prosperous press 
is essential to the social and political progress of the na- 
tion. It is equally true that in the more specialized field of 

business a free and prosperous press is an indispensable aid in 
the forward march of industry. In either case progress is in 
direct ratio to the diffusion of knowledge and just as the daily 
newspaper keeps the general public informed of developments 
in politics and social evolution, so the business press keeps the 
business world abreast of discoveries, inventions and improved 
practice in the great realm of commerce 
and industry. 

There was a time when the business man 
regarded his affairs as a private matter of 
concern only to himself and guarded his 
methods as a secret which must be zeal- 
ously kept from a possible competitor. In 
America, at least, that day has passed and 
the business press has been a potent factor 
in the inauguration of the broader and 
more enlightened policy of co-operation 
which is generally accepted in this country 
today. If this were the only service which 
business journalism had contributed it 
would be a sufficient excuse for its ex- 
istence but as a matter of fact it has 
played and is playing a much bigger role 
in the great drama of American  in- 
dustry. 

The functions of business papers may be 
roughly divided into four classifications: 

1. News of the industries which they serve. 

2. Analysis of the successful conduct of individual busi- 
nesses. 

3. Suggestions as to: how existing abuses may be remedied 
and further advances obtained. 

4. Spreading general knowledge with regard to discoveries 
and inventions and collating and analyzing statistical in- 
formation. 

I have placed first on my list the news gathering function 
of the business paper but this 
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information and it is obvious that only through the business 
press can this news be disseminated. 

The second function which I have listed is that of analysis 
of individual successes and here again there is a marked dif- 
ference between the manner in which this subject is treated by 
the business and the lay press. Success stories have a great 
popularity with the daily newspaper and the popular magazine 
but in these periodicals the stress is naturally laid on the 
personal element. In the business press the object is not the 
eulogy of an individual but a scientific ex- 
amination of the reasons for his success, 
the methods and policies he pursues and 
the new ideas which he has introduced. 
Such stories have a very definite con- 
structive value unsuited to a paper of gen- 
eral circulation because of their necessarily 
technical character. 

The third and fourth functions which I 
have listed scarcely require any further 
elaboration, except, perhaps to point out 
that in all business today the vital im- 
portance of reliable statistical data is gen- 
erally recognized but there is a wide differ- 
ence between the accumulation of data and 
its effective distribution. Trade associa- 
tions and commercial organizations and 
university business schools are devoting an 
increasing amount of time and money to 
the gathering of statistics, but their work 
would fall far short of effective results if 
they did not have the business press as an organ of distribution. 


Part IN BusiNEss PROSPERITY 

It may seem a large claim to say that the sensational prog- 
ress of the United States’ material prosperity is due in con- 
siderable measure to its business papers but I believe that that 
claim is fully substantiated by the facts. In a most interesting 
and important study into the sources of wealth Dr. Hollis 
Godfrey of Harvard University has shown that there is a 
striking parallel between the 





phrase, “news gathering” must 
not be interpreted in the broad 
sense in which it applies to 
the daily newspaper. In the 
business field news means the 
recording of the entry of new 
concerns in a special field, the 
opening of new markets, the 
development of new sources 
ot supply, and the fluctuations 
in market conditions with re- 
gard to stocks and_ prices. 
There is surely no need to 
labor the importance of such 
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Andrew C. Pearson, the author of the accompanying 
article, is one of the outstanding leaders in the field of 
As chairman of the board of 
the United Publishers Corporation he is head of the 
largest firm of business paper publishers of America, an 
organization which controls more than a score of maga- 
zines in various fields including such nationally known 
publications as Iron Age, Dry Goods Economist, Auto- 
motive Industries, Boot and Shoe Recorder, etc. 
Pearson is a former director of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States and present chairman of the Amer- 
ican Publishers Conference.—Editor, THE SPECTATOR. 


growth of wealth and the 
growth of business literature. 
In other words, the amazing 
strides which the United 
States has made in material 
prosperity during the last fifty 
years have been accompanied 
step by step by an_ equal 
growth in the dissemination 
of technical knowledge through 
business periodicals and in 
books. It is surely significant 
that those countries which 
have lagged behind in the one 
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familiar with conditions in European countries know that 
there is no comparison between the trade and technical press 
of any of our trans-Atlantic rivals and the United States. The 
only country in which trade journalism is at all comparative to 
that of America is England, the country which is also our 
nearest commercial rival. There are some admirable English 
business publications and it is noteworthy that they reach their 
highest excellencies and prosperity exactly in those fields in 
which England has been most successful industrially; in other 
words, in the textile, financial, and steel industries. It can 
not be a coincidence that when we come to a closer examination 
of the business press in America we find the same situation 
existing, that is in those industrial and commercial fields in 
which the most rapid and impressive progress has been made. 
The youngest but one of the greatest of American industries 
is the manufacture of automobiles. In twenty-five years this 
infant has become a giant whose growth has astounded the 
world and that growth has been paralleled by development of 
a powerful and flourishing business press, some members of 
which, as for instance Automotive Industries, have an inter- 
national circulation and are quoted as accepted authorities in 
any discussion which may arise regarding matters affecting 
the industry. 

The same situation holds true in our premier industry, that 
of iron and steel and in the great business of textile produc- 
tion and merchandising where such papers as the Iron Age 
and the Dry Goods Economist respectively have become house- 
hold names. 

PowER OF BUSINESS PRESS 

The power of the business press in direct accomplishment 
does not receive, I believe, the recognition to which it is en- 
titled and yet it has been impressively demonstrated in more 
than one instance. Perhaps a striking example is with re- 
gard to simplification of practice, the great reform to which 
Herbert Hoover dedicated himself when he took office seven 
years ago as Secretary of Commerce and which has already 
saved billions of dollars to American industry. At the outset 
of his crusade Mr. Hoover recognized the tremendous as- 
sistance which the business press could render and invited the 
co-operation of the editors of the leading business papers of 
the country. Once a month throughout the fall and winter 
of each year that Mr. Hoover has been in office he has met 
these editors in conference in Washington and has frequently 
taken occasion to express his appreciation of the great part 
which the business press has played in furthering the sim- 
plification program. 












Another direction in which the business papers have played 
a great and possibly decisive part is in the long drawn out 
battle for the elimination of misleading and untruthful adver- 
tising in business. Fifty years ago the idea that a man should 
tell the truth in advertising his product and his services would 
have been treated almost as a joke. Misrepresentation, over- 
statement, and even deliberate falsehood were so common that 
they were accepted almost as a matter of course by a cynical 
public. The almost incalculable harm which such dubious 
tactics on the part of advertisers did to legitimate business 
was recognized by the business press and one by one influen- 
tial papers swung into line in a persistent and vigorous cam- 
paign for higher ethical standards. I do not wish to detract 
in the least from the admirable and effective work which such 
organizations as the Better Business Bureaus have done and 
are doing, but these organizations could not have won and 
indeed could hardly have come into existence if it had not been 
for the initial support and pioneer work of the business press. 

Business papers could not, of course, have played the part 
they have or rendered the services for which they are enti- 
tled to take credit if they had not at least kept step in the 
progress of the industries they serve, and a vivid illustration 
of the manner in which they have done so is offered to anyone 
who cares to look back over the files of any of the leading 
business publications for, say, the last quarter of a century. 
If the business press has led in industrial reforms it has not 
been forgetful of its obligation to a little housecleaning on its 
own behalf and I would be the last to deny that there was 
room for such housecleaning. There was a time when the 
business and editorial staffs of even the best of the business 
publications were one and the same, and there was more than 
little justification for the accusation that the editorial columns 
of the business press were largely devoted to puffs for ad- 
vertisers. That condition is most carefully guarded in any 
reputable business paper where the editorial and business staffs 
are generally separate as they are in lay publications and in 
most cases the editor is entirely free from dictation from the 
business office. I do not claim that we are all immaculate but 
I do insist that the American business press today is as free 
from any charge of venality as any class of business in the 
country. It has its own code of ethics, its own ideals, and its 
own recognition of obligation of service, and the men who are 
engaged in it, whether on the editorial or the business side, 
are proud of their profession and proud of the contribution 
which they are making to the advancement of American in- 
dustry. 
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Fire Insurance Needs to Develop a Propaganda 


By WILLIAM QUAID 


Vice-President, America Fore Group of Fire Insurance Companies 


the last generation than that of medicine. 

Recently I dined at the home of a well known New 
York physician and it happened that, other than myself, the 
men were all of the calling. When the men went to the 
library, the talk drifted to their “shop.” I was much thrilled 
by the discussions and surprised to find how little these men 

knew about certain sicknesses, diseases and their cures. 
I was impressed with this thought, and it occurred to me 
that the medical profession, or at least 


P vies no profession has made greater strides in 


it affords the policyholder. There are something like 150,000 
local agents in the United States and if to these are added the 
office employees and the home office staff of the companies, we 
have perhaps a million people who should be able and willing 
to “tell the world” what fire insurance is and how it safe- 
guards the burnable wealth of the nation—how it has made 
possible the building of cities and the tremendous develop- 
ment of domestic and foreign trade—how prevailing rates are 
so low that few companies make any underwriting profit and 

how the fire insurance dollar, in most 





these members of it, had an “inferiority 
complex.” I soon realized, however, that 
these men were discussing only those 
things about which they did not know the 
full facts. Those conditions about which 
they had complete information, and were 
fully able to cope with, they did not 
discuss. 

Many, many times have I thought that 
the insurance business was troubled and 
held back by an “inferiority complex.” 
But when I compare our business with the 
medical profession I realize that it is not so 
much a complex of this kind, as it is that 
we are constantly being faced with condi- 
tions about which we do not know the full 
facts. 

Fire insurance, it seemed to me, has for 





years, is more than exhausted by losses, 
taxes and operating expenses. 

This is the kind of propaganda that the 
insurance man should broadcast upon 
every suitable occasion. He should have 
no sense of inferiority in replying to in- 
accurate or untruthful charges. And he 
should start an offensive, when it seems 
called for, because it is the best form of 
defense. 


Must CoNnsIDER PropucTION Cost 

It is unfortunately true, however, that 
many insurance men have given insufficient 
thought to the fact that we are manufac- 
turing and distributing a commodity which, 
like those of other manufacturers, has a 
certain cost of production to be met before 








years suffered from many troubles and has 
been widely misunderstood by the pub- 
lic because it has been to a great extent inarticulate. 

Where other businesses, not so vitally needed by the public, 
have come forward and explained the whys and wherefores 
of their operations, we have, as a class, taken a rather aloof 
attitude and given an impression of mystery that has prompted 
adverse comment and caused unfavorable actions by legis- 
latures and various officials—even other lines of insurance have 
been more articulate and have placed themselves before society 
in a way to improve their public relations. 

When they concern a business so large and important as 
fire insurance, misunderstandings and apparent mystery are 
certain to arouse curiosity and bring about investigations and 
unwise legislation. The average lawmaker who takes it into 
his head to start an inquiry into the operations of the fire un- 
derwriters is much like the small boy possessed of a watch. 
He wants to see what makes it go and follows untutored meth- 
ods in his investigations, with results that are too well known 
to need repetition. 

Of course the youngster discovers sooner than the legislator 
that he doesn’t know anything about the matter in hand, but 
in both cases what takes place is due to lack of knowledge. 

In our business we have a veritable army which ought to 
be working to disseminate knowledge of fire insurance in its 


+ 


larger, economic aspects as well as in regard to the protection 
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any profit may be derived. 

Underwriting is a good deal like the op- 
eration performed by the surgeon in which the outcome is prob- 
lematical. The outcome to the carrying company of assuming a 
risk or a group of risks cannot be known definitely beforehand 
and cannot, as a matter of fact, be properly determined for a 
long time. And so, when our salesmen—at least many of them 
-—meet the buyers of insurance, they have difficulty in picturing 
what the result to the purchasers will be, other than telling 
them that they are buying protection against catastrophes of 
certain kinds. 

What a fine thing it would be if our salesmen (agents and 
brokers) would only give a little more thuught and a little more 
study to the manufacturing cost of the policy. If this were 
done I am quite sure that it would have the effect of bringing 
more confidence to the buyers. For instance, time and again 
I have heard of an agent, when questioned about the rate, say 
that he did not make the rates, that the rates were made by 
the Rating Association. 

You can probably imagine what the reaction on us would be 
if we were buying any commodity and, if we questioned the 
price, to have the selling agent tell us that he knew nothing 
about the manufacturing cost; that he had no control over the 
selling price. How much better it would be if the seller would 
know enough about the insurance business to be able to tell 
the buyer that the price at which insurance is sold is just as 
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low as it can possibly be with any degree of safety for the 
indemnity back of the policy; that he, the seller, would be 
perfectly willing to compare the profits in the insurance busi- 
ness with the profits of the business represented by the buyer 
of insurance. 


INVESTMENT PROFITS 

Recently, I had the opportunity to point out to a dry goods 
merchant and a hotel man, who were questioning the profits 
of the insurance business, the comparison between the money 
we have made and the money they have made in their busi- 
nesses. I said that our profit has been made on owned values 
and that if they felt that this was wrong, then I maintained 
that the location and buildings housing the successful depart- 
ment store and hotel had so increased in value in the last few 
years that these assets had probably doubled or tripled in value 
and that, if they insisted that my owned values represent a 
profit, then, I held, they should sell me dry goods and hotel 
service at prices lower than they are charging today, because 
they have exactly the same profits from the same source that 
we have, the only difference being that we are compelled to 
make a statement of our owned values whereas in their busi- 
nesses this is not so. 

Insurance has always been put in the position where it has 
had to defend its rates and has been constantly called upon 


UPPOSE that every life policy in force today were to 

be cancelled tonight and when we awoke tomorrow 

morning we would find the props knocked out from 
under our credit, our business, our homes and families and 
our old age savings to the extent of 87 billion dollars. What 
would be the effect on the daily life of the people of this 
country? 

This would be beyond the imagination or power of any 
one to answer. No mind could grasp or have the slightest 
conception of the effect of such an appalling calamity as that 
would be. Yet if each one were to sit down and make his 
calculations on the basis of his own individual insurance alone, 
—if he would reduce it to his own case and consider only 
the loss of his own insurance and what it would mean to his 
business, his family and his life’s plans, then he would 
understand. 

For example, you have life insurance sufficient to pay all 
debts and support your family. On this you are confidently 
relying. On this rests the comforting assurance that all will 
be well in spite of life’s uncertainties. Imagine, then, what it 
would mean, if without warning, you were to lose this as- 
surance and with it the confidence it gives you to plan and to 
work for an unknown and unknowable future. Isn’t it per- 
fectly plain that your life insurance has very much to do with 
your daily life, your success and your happiness? 

Those who have provided themselves well with life insurance 
from time to time have a wonderful advantage over those who 
have not done so, They have the confidence and the courage 
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What Life Insurance Means in Daily Life 


By Witiiam T. Nasu 









to justify its rates. In the future what insurance must do is 
to get away from defending rates, or justifying rates, and be 
able to talk in terms that the buyer will understand and, that 
is, in terms of manufacturing cost and merchandising expense. 

What does rate mean? Nothing in the world is as intan- 
gible in the mind as percentage rates as a charge for anything. 
There is nothing definite about a rate. For this reason the 
buyer usually objects to it. One of the best things that the 
salesman can do is to get away from quoting rates. Take the 
case of a building worth $5,000. The owner asks the insur- 
ance agent what it would cost to insure his building, and the 
agent replies: “One per cent.” 

How much better it would be if the agent should respond 
by saying: “I will sell you $5,000 worth of the best fire pro- 
tection in the world for $50.” Fifty dollars is definite and 
concrete, and $50 compared to $5,000 is so little that it would 
be unusual to question the fairness of the charge. I wish we 
could get every one selling insurance to realize this point and 
to stop quoting rates, using only the dollars of protection sold 
and the dollars of premium paid. 

Fire insurance greatly needs propaganda of this kind and 
we who are making it our life’s work should constantly study 
our business and learn to talk it and sell it in a way that will 
make it better understood by the manufacturer, the merchant 
and the householder. 





to plan and to undertake, which others do not have; and they 
have that assurance, that peace of mind, which are so essential 
to success and which only security and certainty can give. 
Their business actions and their daily life, therefore, are very 
greatly affected by their life insurance. The great army of 
well insured men and women can testify to this, since their 
life insurance is interwoven with all their plans and with 
everything for which they live—their business, their families, 
their charities and their success. Take it away and everything 
is changed. 

Millions of men who have lost their health are relying either 
wholly or in part on the life insurance which they had had 
the good sense to secure while they were physically able to 
do so, to pay their debts and support their families or their 
own old age. Not a few of them indeed are themselves being 
supported today either by the proceeds of matured policies or 
by incomes from disability policies. Who would say, then, 
that the daily life of these bodily afflicted men and women is 
not affected by life insurance? Indeed the little happiness left 
for them, comes largely from the material help and the peace 
of mind which their policies give. 

But what about some other millions who are physically and 
otherwise able to get insurance, yet are without it? To this 
extent they are making life harder for themselves. The se- 
curity, the certainty, the satisfied minds which others enjoy, they 
know nothing about. Having neither the assurance to plan 
nor the confidence to undertake, each step is a step in the 
dark and is handicapped by the fear that something might 
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happen before their plans could be carried out. And as 
4 matter of course, something does happen sooner or later. 
Some will have passed away while others find themselves no 
longer insurable at any price. Their opportunity had passed. 
They had undertaken to carry through themselves the load 
which life insurance would have and should have carried for 
them and they failed. 


Even more to be pitied are those who once had known yet 
had not fully appreciated the value of life insurance in their 
daily life. For some reason, real or fancied or possibly for 
no reason at all they gave up their insurance and since have 
become uninsurable. Now when they are forced by failing 
health to realize their immediate and pressing need for the 
protection their policies would afford, they can only look back 
with vain regret to their mistake. 


It is hardly conceivable that any husband and father and 
especially the father of young children, could justify himself 
in dropping his insurance except when safe provision had 
been made in some other way. Yet this is by far the greatest 
human weakness with which the life companies have to deal. 
Men make good resolutions today and break them tomorrow. 
And there is no better proof of this nor better insight into 
some of the causes of failure than that to be found in a life 
insurance company’s daily mail. 


A great majority of those who lapse or borrow on their 
policies do so needlessly and not because they are forced to 
do so. Thousands of these drop their policies or jeopardize 
them in order to raise money for the first payment or a pay- 
ment due on an automobile or a radio, for a vacation trip or 
for some other luxury or non-essential. They seem willing 
to sacrifice their insurance savings and the only guarantee 
they are able to offer to those dependent upon them, that their 
desire for some temporary pleasure or convenience may be 
satisfied. 


Many widows who are depending solely upon their hus- 
band’s insurance to pay the debts and keep their children and 
themselves from want, at the death of their husbands, be- 
lieving their policies to be in force, write to the companies 
expressing their gratitude and asking that the money be sent 





promptly. Think, therefore, of the blow it must be to them 
when they learn that their “protectors” had allowed their poli- 
cies to lapse. The companies try in every way possible to 
save their policy holders from such mistakes, but many of 
them refuse to be drawn away by any process of reasoning 
or by a picture of desolation to their homes, from their deter- 
mination to have, at any cost, some luxury or pleasure on 
which their hearts are set. And so long as there are such men, 
—so long as there are men who have not the manhood and the 
backbone to fight for their own and their families’ well being— 
so long as there are men who will fritter away all that is worth 
while, all that makes life worth living, ail that offers hope 
for the future, for needless luxuries and frivolous pleasures, 
just that long will there be men to whom life insurance will 
have not the slightest meaning. 

In contrast with those just mentioned are the ever increasing 
millions of thoughtful, home loving and home protecting 
patrons of life insurance, both men and women in every walk 
of life, who well know the meaning of life insurance in their 
daily life and who would make almost any sacrifice to prevent 
loss or impairment of their policies. They know that life in- 
surance anticipates and discounts both the contingency of death 
and the possibility of dependency in old age. They know that 
life insurance enhances their credit and business standing, that 
it adds to their peace of mind and happiness and that it does 
for them that which they could not do for themselves. 


In every nook and corner of the country both living policy- 
holders and the dependents of those now dead are being sup- 
ported and their children educated by life insurance. Among 
them are the tens of thousands of women and children who re- 
ceive each month their never failing monthly income checks 
to pay the bills and keep the home fires burning. Remember, 
also, that life insurance represents the savings of the people 
of this country to the extent of many billions of dollars. 

Altogether life insurance renders the most necessary, the 
most serious and the most far-reaching service known to the 
world today. Take it out of our lives and what would the 
picture be? Eliminate life insurance from daily life and the 
assurance, the hope, which sustains and comforts so many 
millions of people, will have been taken away. 


Growth of Fire Insurance in Sixty Years 


The stock fire and fire-marine insurance companies operating 
in New York State probably transact nine-tenths of the busi- 
ness of the country. Below will be found statistics showing 
the huge advances made by such companies in the last 66 years. 
Their assets have increased 2,167 per cent, their surplus 6,515 
per cent, and their volume of premiums 1,770 per cent. It will 


be noted that the loss payments in 1927 were five times the 
entire assets in 1867. While the surplus in 1867 amounted to 
less than 20 per cent of capital, in 1927 it aggregated 246 per 
cent of capital, thus affording relatively far stronger protection 
for both policyholder and stockholder than that of 60 years ago. 
Their progress in the last five years has also been very great. 


AGGREGATES OF ALL STOCK FIRE AND FIRE MARINE INSURANCE COMPANIES OPERATING IN NEW YORK STATE. 
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Great Changes in Surety Field During Past Five Years 


By F. W. LAFRENTZ 


Chairman of the Board of Trustees, American Surety Company, New York, N. Y. 


to match the growth in American business, in the last 

five years, as has the surety business. In some respects 
it has met its responsibilities well in its protection of business 
in general. However, the predominant impression of some of 
us who are close to the picture is that much will be accom- 
plished before we can view the finished painting. Insofar as 
the surety underwriters have kept up with the demands of 
growing and prosperous business in this unbelievably pros- 
perous country, an obligation has been ful- 
filled. But the future is full of opportu- 
nities as yet unseen. 

It is not surprising that those conditions 
which have brought to the old established 
companies increased business should have 
been the means of encouraging the forma- 
tion of new companies. This has come 
about with almost astounding frequency. 
Those desiring to foster new companies 
have shown a tendency to overlook striking 
increases in loss and expense ratios on the 
part of the old established companies. They 
have sometimes failed to see that increased 
business has not always meant increased 
profits. Again they have sometimes blithe- 
ly overlooked the fact that dividends to 
stockholders have been paid from invest- 
ment income and not from underwriting 
income. The five year period has been 
one of promotion, both the promotion of 
new business and the promotion of new businesses, and the 
results have not yet been unfortunate. 

Although witnessing a continually increasing competition 
among the long established companies, the newly formed or- 
ganizations have found that there is a wider field in American 
business generally for the various lines offered by suretyship 
than only a few years ago was dreamed of. However much 
more there is to the business than the writing of it may be 
evident later on. Warnings as to the financial structure neces- 
sary to carry on a large surety business have been issued be- 
fore and only time will show what pitfalls lie ahead. 


ik HERE are few businesses that have been so called upon 


OpporTUNITIES STILL PLENTIFUL 

Some idea of the opportunities afforded suretyship in busi- 
ness today is given by the fact that last year in the United 
States fidelity losses paid by all the corporate sureties amounted 
to approximately sixteen million dollars, a figure which is 
only about ten per cent of the estimated total losses sustained 
by employers throughout the country due to the dishonesty of 
employees. This clearly indicates that there is much under 
suretyship or no suretyship at all and that many employers are 
unintentional self-sureties. But it shows, above all, that the 
mine of new business for fidelity underwriting has scarcely 
been tapped. 
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American business, more and more recognizing the serious 
effect of inadequate or no insurance, both from the educational 
work of the surety companies, and from bitter experience, has 
learned to realize the importance of protecting assets against 
dishonesty of employees. Those who have been experienced 
in buying corporate suretyship are learning that to select for 
bonding purposes a few employees who in their opinion are the 
only ones who can embezzle a company’s funds, is in effect to 
make one’s business in part a self-insurer, thereby jeopardizing 
the financial structure of a company with 
even the possible result of bankruptcy. 
There is an almost inexhaustible number 
of instances in the surety business in the 
last few years which illustrate this. For 
instance, the cashier of a large steel com- 
pany managed to embezzle $400,000 and 
the company’s surety paid the full amount 
of his bond which amounted only to 
$15,000. The resulting loss to that com- 
pany is obvious. 

The prevalence of under insurance in 
American business is but one indication of 
the changing conditions which have es- 
tablished the necessity for suretyship. The 
surety underwriter today is passing upon 
the affairs of businesses with assets of a 
million dollars, some of which only ten 
years ago had a very much smaller 
amount. Transactions in banking and 
commercial fields have become vast beyond 
almost anyone’s expectations. Securities are tossed around free- 
ly and in large amounts, as well as in negotiable form. Whereas 
the registered bond was in common use some years ago, today 
one finds more coupon bonds than registered ones and the 
privilege of registration, although available, is not often taken. 


ATTITUDE OF PuBLIC CHANGED 

The attitude of the public toward fidelity and surety under- 
writing has changed also. Fidelity bonds are now looked 
upon much as insurance policies while surety bonds, in their 
various phases, are looked upon much in the light of a bank 
or banking credit. The effect of these recent transforma- 
tions in American business has been to transform somewhat 
the work of the surety company underwriters and they have 
been obliged to change their attitudes to conform to the new 
conditions. The surety underwriter who has stood still in 
the last decade has found himself utterly out of place and 
a very great expense to his company. He has seen applications 
for bonds totalling millions of dollars pass across his desk and 
has observed the reports of $100,000 claims due to embezzle- 
ment which were but a few years ago considered large when 
they amounted to $5000. Claims are larger because securities 
are being handled in larger amounts and because the dishonest 

(Concluded on Page 71) 
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What I Know About 


Insurance Conventions 


By James V. Barry 


Fourth Vice-President, Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


columns of the Diamond Jubilee Number of Tue 
SPECTATOR is a recognition for which I am profoundly 


T: be honored with an invitation to contribute to the 


grateful. 
At the outset I would have whoever may read what I may 


have to say know that I address myself to the task assigned me 
with no false notion of my capacity or my right to have a place 
with the able contributors of this Quinquennial number. I shall 
nevertheless endeavor to keep faith with the editor who, in an 
unguarded moment, made the request that I tell the readers of 
Tue SPECTATOR something of “What I 
Know About Insurance Conventions.” 

However, I find much consolation in the 
assurance, which long ago found per- 
manent lodgment in my memory, that one 
can never tell how far even a little sputter- 
ing candle may shed its feeble ray in any 
direction. 

If greater encouragement than this were 
needed, I could find it in the homely anec- 
dote which was current when I was a 
youngster along the banks of the canal 
which connects the “Independent State of 
Monroe,” Michigan, where I was born and 
reared, with Lake Erie. 

In effect it was that a French fellow citi- 
zen who was one morning busily engaged 
in repairing his dock, looked up to see to 
his consternation his very young son sitting 
helplessly and hopelessly in an old scow 
which had broken from its moorings and 
was rapidly floating down stream. 

“Antoine,” he called excitedly, “Trow de hanker.” 

“De hanker aint got no chain, Pop,” was the wailing response. 

“Well, trow her anyhow,” commanded the now desperate 
parent, “She do some good.” 

And so, without chart, chain or compass, I proceed to do 
my best. 

Although the topic assigned to me has special and specific 
reference to insurance conventions, it may not be amiss for me 
to remark that my convention experiences were quite extensive 
long before I had even the most remote connection with any 
phase of the great business of insurance. 

The day following my graduation from the Monroe High 
School I found employment as a reporter on a small town 
weekly newspaper and there my downfall as a “Conven- 
tioneer” began. It continued with intermittent interruptions 
until I was snatched “as a brand from the burning” and dropped 
into office as Commissioner of Insurance of my native State. 


CONVENTIONS IN PROFUSION 
Up to this time my convention contacts were increasingly 
frequent and varied. Transferring my newspaper activities to 
the capital of the State, a perfect orgy of conventions ensued 
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and continued in constantly increasing measure. Moreover, 
they had to do with every phase of business and professional 
life—matters sacred and profane, as it were. 

In rapid succession they came—Methodist conferences, Pres- 
byterian Synods, Episcopal convocations, Baptist conventions, 
Congregational associations, women’s clubs and temperance 
unions, and missionary societies, political conventions of all 
parties, permanent and ephemeral, national and State grange 
meetings, conventions of medical men of all schools, meetings 
of lawyers and editors, sessions of legislative bodies from town- 
ship boards to State legislatures, sessions of 
live stock breeders from Duroc hogs, Bel- 
gian hares and Rambouillet sheep to Hol- 
stein cattle and Percheron horses. 

Men and women of all ages, all grades 
of society, and all degrees of intelligence 
participated in the deliberations of these 
varying and various bodies and counseled 
together for the promotion of the best in- 
terests of whatever activity challenged 
their interest and support. 

I have gone thus into detail in respect 
to the nature of the conventions it has been 
my good fortune to attend, the widely dif- 
fering subjects considered and the numer- 
ous types of humantiy which constituted 
the personnel of these gatherings as pre- 
liminary to emphasizing the statement 
that the vast majority of the thousands of 
active participants in conventions, whom I 
have met during many years of a more 
than ordinarily busy life, teeming with opportunities for observ- 
ing this phase of human character, were actuated by an honest 
and sincere purpose to solve pending questions for the best 
good of the greatest number and the advancement of the busi- 
ness, religious or political subject which at the time engaged 
their attention. As Edgar A. Guest, the popular Michigan poet, 
has said: “The purpose of all of us here is the same.” 


A Loup SPEAKER 

Insurancewise my convention experiences began in I9OI in 
Buffalo when, for the first time, I attended a meeting of the 
National Convention of Insurance Commissioners. The host 
on that occasion was the Hon. Francis Hendricks—silent and 
able. No more silent, however, than some others who were 
feeling their way with an eye single, as it were, to learning 
what it was all about. The Deputy Commissioner of Insurance 
of Michigan, Nelson B. Hadley, now and for many years the 
able and resourceful chief examiner of life insurance compan- 
ies for the State of New York, sat beside me on the rear row 
of chairs throughout the three-day session. Neither of us had 
a word to say. We were content to listen. 

One member of the convention was a generous contributor 
to the discussions at each session. When this member again 
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took the floor at the concluding session, a stranger to Mr. Had- 
ley and me remarked to his companion: “That fellow has done 
a mighty sight of talking. Who is the damn fool?” 

This moved me to observe to Mr. Hadley that if the gentle- 
man had noticed us at all he was still in doubt whether we were 
damn fools or not, as nothing either of us had said had given 
him the slightest chance for even speculation on that point. 

If any reader is inclined to wonder if there is any purpose, 
other than making copy, in relating this incident, or if it points 
a moral, he has my permission, in the expressive language 
of the highway, to “write his own ticket.” 

Since that initial attendance in 1901, I have missed but one 
regular meeting of the National Convention of Insurance Com- 
missioners. This observation applies to the meetings of the ex- 
ecutive committee as well as to the spring and winter meetings 
of the convention, which of recent years have been the vogue. 

Only in one respect have I denied myself. I have never 
since I have represented an insurance company sat in an execu- 
tive session of the convention, notwithstanding the fact that 
the constitution gives me the right, as a former president of 
the convention, to do so. 


CaEsAR’s WIFE Goop EXAMPLE 

Two good and sufficient reasons actuated me in this respect. 
In the first place I desired to emulate Caesar’s wife and be 
above suspicion. Then, too, very early in my newspaper work 
I learned that the proceedings of an executive session of any 
body, from the United States Senate down, are far easier to 
learn all about than are the doings of an open session. In order 
to know what transpires in the latter it is necessary to sit pa- 
tiently and attentively throughout the darn thing. Not so as 
to an executive session. All the really worth while features 
of a secret session can generally be learned within ten minutes 
after the doors open. There are always those who are willing 
and eager to “point with pride” or vociferously protest, and 
they want the waiting public to know all about it. All one has 
to do is listen. It conserves his time and his patience and saves 
wear and tear on his gray matter, if any. 

Following the Buffalo meeting the flood of conventions 
then set in. They included gatherings, great and small, of men 
and women engaged in all branches of insurance—so-called 
old line, fraternal and assessment life, fire, casualty in all its 
ramifications, farmers’ mutuals, agents’ associations, national, 
State and local, field men’s organizations, general agency as- 
sociations, office managers bodies and what not. No portion 
of the field, however small, fails of representation in the list. 

These conventions took me to all sections of the country. 
My native State, Michigan, was, of course, covered county by 
county. My wanderings have taken me to all ‘but two of the 
States of the Union and to every Province in the Dominion of 
Canada. 


“FoL_ks, ONE aND ALL” 

And everywhere I found just about the same general run 
of people. If attendance upon these varying conventions in 
all parts of the United States and Canada has impressed me 
with one fact more than another it is that, broadly speaking, 
we are all off the same piece, as it were, or as the poet quoted 
earlier in this copy has stated the case, “We're folks, one and 
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While some of us shine at times with greater effulgence than 
others, yet in the last analysis we assay about the same. Really 
there are no supermen amongst us. The palpable errors made 
by outstanding figures in any business or profession would never 
be made by some of the so-called lesser lights, while the former 
could not possibly make the mistakes which appear to be natu- 
ral to the latter. 

It is a great comfort and consolation to me to believe we are 
all human. 

To all these conventions I have known men to come to scoff, 
but I am pleased to say that, almost without exception, they 
remained to pray. 

The temporary scoffing of these men was due to their new- 
ness in office and their consequent unfamiliarity with the intri- 
cacies of the business with which they had to deal, and, in 
some instances, to their zeal to impress their constituencies with 
the belief that their champions were on the job and would pro- 
tect their interests against the subtle invader. 

However, with increased knowledge of the subjects under 
consideration and the growing sense of personal responsibility 
for their proper treatment, came a spirit of conservatism and a 
genuine appreciation of the fact that “it is not from the bil- 
lows, but from the calm level of the ocean that all heights and 
depths are measured.” 


Aw ImpressIVE DEMONSTRATION 

The most impressive demonstration of the dependence that 
can be placed on the proper and timely functioning of the com- 
mon sense of the average man that I can recall in connection 
with insurance, is that furnished by the members of the Na- 
tion Convention of Insurance Commissioners following the 
so-called Armstrong investigations. Beset on all sides by 
charlatans, agitators and radicals, importuned by petty poli- 
ticians who sought to project themselves into the picture in the 
hope thereby of basking even temporarily in the limelight, the 
supervising officials of this country, mindful of their responsi- 
bilities, resisted all appeals for precipitate and _ ill-considered 
action. They took time for careful study and finally evolved 
a program of legislation and regulation which has increasingly 
conserved and advanced the best interests of the business and 
the insuring public to this day. 

With astonishingly few exceptions the participants in the 
numerous and varied conventions I have known, especially 
after arriving at a fair understanding of questions at issue and 
the responsibilities involved, were not only willing but eager 
to co-operate with their fellow members in the working out of 
pending problems intelligently and to the advantage of all con- 
cerned. 

Doubtless it is this disposition on the part of members of 
our business bodies generally in this country that moved the 
Hon. Charles Evans Hughes in a recent forceful address to 
recognize in the membership of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters “a successful co-operative effort to promote busi- 
ness stability without interfering with appropriate individual 
opportunity ;” and to remark, “I think it is a happy augury for 
the future that we have in so many lines of endeavor a recogni- 
tion of the proper methods of action, and a willingness to de- 
vote every possible effort to ascertaining the facts, and a readi- 
ness to acquiesce in the results which are fairly and impartially 
obtained in that way.” 
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Collegiate Education in Insurance 


By Ratpo H. BLANCHARD 


Professor of Insurance, Columbia University 


tion in colleges and universities during recent years, in- 

surance has not received attention commensurate with 
its importance. Although it is generally recognized as one of 
the major forms of business, courses of insurance instruction 
in schools of business have developed tardily and have received 
less attention, both by students and education administrators, 
than has been given to courses in other fields. Lack of ap- 
preciation of the place of insurance in the business world is 
evidenced by the fact that courses in this branch of study are 
seldom required of students pursuing 
curricula in business subjects. 

While there are no figures available to 
indicate the number of students taking 
courses in insurance, it is the belief of 
the writer that such classes are very much 
smaller than is the case in other subjects. 
Definite evidence of the lack of interest 
on the part of students is available in the 
results of a study of vocational prefer- 
ences now being made by the writer. Stu- 
dents in the principal schools of business 
rank insurance as one of the least desirable 
lines of work in which they might engage. 
Incomplete figures indicate that less than 
two per cent of students expressing voca- 
tional preferences choose insurance. Since 
students do not in general have any ex- 
perience in the business field, it is prob- 
ably safe to assume that their preferences 
represent the esteem in which insurance 
is held as a vocation in the homes from which they come and 
by that section of the public with which they associate. The 
record is impressive but unpleasant from the point of view 
of one interested in insurance. 


I N the remarkable general development of business educa- 


LACK oF INTEREST 

Another evidence of lack of interest is found in the con- 
tents of standard works on economics. The writer has seen 
only one text which devoted as much as a single chapter to 
the problems of the insurance business, although it is cus- 
tomary to give one or more chapters to banking, transporta- 
tion, international trade and similar subjects. In a later edi- 
tion of this work, Ely’s “Outlines of Economics,” the chapter 
ou insurance was omitted. On inquiry the editors explained 
that interest in that section of the book was insufficient to 
warrant its continuance. 


TECHNICAL TERMS MysTIFY 
What are the reasons for this general lack of interest? In 
the absence of any definite study the answer must be specula- 
tive. It is the belief of the writer that the two principal rea- 
sons are to be found in the technical nature of the business 
and in the isolation of the public from its operation. 
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Life insurance companies have done much to simplify the 
wording of their contracts and to set forth their essential fea- 
tures on a single page in non-technical language, but it is 
probable that the average insured still regards the injunction, 
“read your policy,” as an invitation to become enmeshed in 
a series of relatively incomprehensible technical phrases. Each 
branch of the insurance business has developed a mass of 
technical terms which seem simple to the insurance specialist 
but which mystify the insured. He is still further mystified 
when he finds that a technical term means one thing in fire 
insurance and quite another in workmen’s 
compensation insurance. Yet there is 
probably no other line of business in 
which a reasonable command of general 
principles is so essential to correct thinking. 

In most lines of business the individual 
comes in direct contact with the operations 
of the business. He sees the wheels go 
round. In banking, for instance, every 
small-town bank and every branch of a 
large bank performs practically all of the 
essential banking functions. The deposi- 
tor or borrower comes in contact with the 
officers and observes the bank in operation. 
Further, the banker is a substantial citi- 
zen, usually viewed with considerable re- 
spect in the community. In insurance the 
insured sees practically nothing of the 
fundamental operations of the business. 
His dealings are with representatives of 
the companies who generally call on him 
at his office or residence, so that he fails to see much even of 
agency operations. There is little in this method of doing busi- 
ness to awaken his interest. While the agent in many cases has 
an understanding of forms and rates he is seldom in a position 
to answer questions about other phases of the business. In 
fact it is quite generally believed that too detailed knowledge 
of the business is detrimental to the exercise of those abilities 
known collectively as salesmanship. Much has been said of 
placing the insurance agent on a professional plane. Far too 
little has been accomplished The public is not entirely oblivious 
of this. 


Courses IN COLLEGES 

So much for the lack of interest in insurance in general and 
in insurance education in particular. While it may seem that 
a relatively dark picture has been painted there is hope for 
the future. The groundwork for effective and broad educa- 
tion has been laid. A survey of 210 of the principal colleges 
and universities of the United States in 1925 showed that 
ninety-three offered insurance courses. A later survey made 
by a committee of which Professor L. C. Marshall of the 
University of Chicago was chairman showed that, in 1925- 
1926, 30 of the 38 members of the American Association of 
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Collegiate Schools of Business offered courses in insurance. 
Since the members of this Association represent the leading 
institutions in the country the showing is encouraging, but it 
must be pointed out that twelve other subjects were more gen- 
erally offered than was insurance. In connection with this 
same study figures were compiled showing the total offerings 
of these thirty institutions. These figures were obtained by 
multiplying the meetings per week by the number of weeks 
in each course. They showed offerings varying from thirty 
in Boston University to 576 in the University of Pennsylva- 
nia. Offerings in certain other institutions were: Columbia 
University, 558; Ohio State University, 444; New York Uni- 
versity, 400; and The University of California, 378. In no 
other did the offering exceed 216. It must be remembered, in 
considering these figures, that they are based on the courses 
listed in the catalogues. The number of students in the courses 
and the extent to which the courses are given regularly, from 
year to year, would have a bearing on the conclusions to be 
drawn from them. The total offerings, caulculated as indi- 
cated above, of the thirty institutions were 4702. The same 
institutions, in certain other subjects, offered courses as fol- 
lows: Money and Banking, 7863; Business Finance, 7991; 
General Marketing, 8956; Foreign Trade, 5280; Transporta- 
tion and Trade, 6906. 

An inquiry by Dr. Huebner has shown that, as of March, 
1927, “nine universities and colleges, including Chicago Uni- 
versity, Penn State College, the University of Pennsylvania, 
the University of Missouri and Grinnell College, require a 
course in the principles of insurance to be taken by their stu- 
dents in business.” Four other universities required such a 
course of students majoring in financial subjects. 


ScHOOL AND COMPANY CO-OPERATION 


In 1924 there was established at Northwestern University, 
in cooperation with certain fire insurance offices, a curriculum 
designed to afford a general education, with emphasis on busi- 
ness subjects and insurance, to a group of selected high-schooi 
graduates. The students who compose this group devote ap- 
proximately one-half of their time to work in the insurance 
offices and one-half to school work during the academic year. 
The insurance offices pay for the time during which they 
work, and meet their strictly educational expenses. At the 
close of the two years devoted to the courses, the students 
are obliged to accept positions with the individual offices by 
which they have been employed. Reports indicate that this 
enterprise has been most successful. A similar cooperative 
scheme is now in effect at Columbia University, having been 
established in 1927. 

THE LirE UNDERWRITERS’ COLLEGE 

The formation, during the year 1927, of the American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters, with Dr. S. S. Huebner as dean, 
while somewhat aside from the usual conception of a col- 
legiate institution since its methods have more in common with 
those of the actuarial and other professional societies, is nev- 
ertheless to be counted as a gain in collegiate education, par- 
ticularly as it is part of the purpose of this institution to co- 
operate with colleges and universities in establishing curricula 
for prospective life underwriters. Other institutions in the 
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insurance field, such as the Insurance Federation of America, 
have indicated their interest in the establishment of courses. 
In general it may be said that the insurance fraternity has 
been most helpful to college instructors, who, of necessity, 
secure their basic material largely from the executives and 
technicians engaged in the practical conduct of the business. 


TExT Books 


An encouraging development in insurance education is the 
appearance, from time to time, of texts which may be used 
for teaching purposes. Within the past year two texts on 
casualty insurance have appeared. There are adequate text 
on life, workmen’s compensation, and marine insurance, but 
much remains to be done, particularly in the field of bringing 
a well thought out discussion of insurance problems to the 
business man who is to use, rather than practice, insurance. 


In OTHER COUNTRIES 

In other countries the situation is mixed. From such in- 
formation as is available, it appears that Germany and Japan 
have gone furthest in the development of insurance education. 
Such education is a regular part of the curricula of schools 
of commerce in those countries. In England, where so much 
has been done in the field of education of insurance compa- 
nies’ employees, the universities have shown only a limited 
interest in insurance. In a study of business education in 
Great Britain, prepared by J. G. Smith of the University of 
Birmingham, there is mentioned only one course in insurance, 
which is given in the University of Aberdeen. The London 
School of Economics, which is a part of the University of 
London, formerly permitted a student to offer insurance as 
an Honours subject. I am informed that only one student 
had done so up to October, 1927, and that the subject of in- 
surance has been removed from the list of Honours subjects 
from 1930. Mr. E. C. Longabardi has found only one in- 
surance course (in Trieste) in the higher institutions of Italy. 

It is to be expected that executives of the future will be 
drawn to an increasing extent from the ranks of graduates 
of collegiate schools of business. The present status of in- 
surance education in such institutions is unsatisfactory and 
should be corrected in the interest of the future development 
of the business. 





CULTIVATE AMBITIOUS MEN 

It is true, however hard to believe, that paid business holds 
a direct ratio to calls and interviews. Every day the affairs of 
many of the men you know are changing, which always involves 
the advancement of some. It is our duty to keep in touch with 
these matters and to take advantage of them. 

Go where the new money goes. Keep in the atmosphere of 
success; shun that of failure. Pessimism and lack of ambi- 
tion create an air noisome and unhealthful. Men—you among 
them—are born to hopes and aspirations as the sparks fly up- 
ward. But merely “wishing” success does nothing. There is 
only one way to get ahead. Desire advancement to the point 
of paying the price for it, and, as an old Roman philosopher 
said, this desire must be so keen as to “shorten thy sleep !”— 
The New England Pilot. 
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tained in the United States is indicated by the fact 

that the fire and marine insurance companies licensed 
in New York State now possess over $2,300,000,000 of assets 
and do a business involving over $1,020,000,000 of premiums 
annually. In one way or another the necessity for fire in- 
surance and its protective functions affects everyone. Almost 
all forms of property are or should be insured against loss or 
damage by fire, and the vast volume of manufacturing and 
commercial business which marks this age is only _ possible 
because provision can be made through fire insurance to pro- 
tect producers or distributors from the hazard of losing their 
buildings or goods by fire. 

Without the beneficent aid of fire insurance, whereby the 
losses of the few are borne by the many, the conduct of busi- 
ness on a large scale would be impossible. Only by the guar- 
antees of indemnification afforded by fire insurance has the 
tremendous growth of manufacture and trade been made 
possible. 

So every man, woman and child is affected in some way and 
to some degree by the vital fact that property owners can be 
guaranteed against the contingency of the loss of their property 
by fire. 

This encourages investments in all forms of production, 
transportation and distribution and the continued expansion 
of business of all kinds, to provide the necessities and luxuries 
demanded by the people. 

As the demand grows, capital is readily found to finance 
the increased requirements of business, an important basic 
factor in the confidence of capitalists being their reliance upon 
the protection against loss, through physical destruction of 
business plants or property, given by insurance. 

Thus the establishment of new business ventures and the 
expansion of old ones, depending in part upon guarantees of 
indemnity in case of fire damage, open the way to further 
employment of our people; and fire insurance, by also pro- 
viding funds for rebuilding and replacing property destroyed 
by fire, helps to reestablish workers who may be temporarily 


TT important position which fire insurance has at- 


What Fire Insurance Means in Daily Life 


By Rosert W. BLAKE 


thrown out of employment by the destruction of a business 
plant. 

But it is not only in this broader conception that fire insur- 
ance plays its part in the everyday life of the people. Many 
men who own their homes realize that the loss thereof with- 
out indemnifications would consume much of their savings. 
They therefore value highly the protection they derive from 
fire insurance. This reasoning also applies to the household 
furniture, etc., of not only house owners, but the millions of 
others who rent houses or apartments. Relatively few homes 
are unincumbered, and this fact emphasizes that most im- 
portant function of fire insurance whereby mortgagees are 
protected from the consequences of the loss of their securities 
by fire. Without the guaranty of fire insurance, a very large 
proportion of the loans secured by buildings, automobiles and 
other destructible property would not be obtainable, and living 
conditions would be far below the standards of the present day. 

Reflect for a moment on the conditions under which the 
early settlers in Massachusetts lived 300 years ago, when fire 
insurance was unknown, and contrast them with those of the 
present time. Last year the 346 fire and marine companies 
licensed in the State of New York wrote gross insurance 
amounting to about $328,000,000,000 of which $170,000,000,- 
000 was fire insurance, and closed the year 1927 with $217,- 
000,000,060 of risks in force. The bulk of the huge business 
in fire insurance has been developed in the last six decades. 
In 1867 the net premiums of the fire and marine insurance 
companies licensed in New York State aggregated less than 
$50,000,000, whereas in 1927 their premiums amounted to 
over $1,020,000,000—an increase of about $970,000,000. Sim- 
ilarly, their assets grew from less than $93,000,000 to about 
$2,309,000,000—an increase of over $2,200,000,000. 

As much property is still uninsured and more is underin- 
sured, it may come to pass that fuller insurance, plus the in- 
surance on new structures, materials and productions, will 
lead to the multiplication several times over of the present 
amounts of insurance written and premiums in the next half- 
century. 


Great Changes in Surety Field During Past Five Years 


(Concluded from Page 66) 


employe has need for larger sums of money. A factor of this 
which very much affects the loss ratios of the surety com- 
panies is the difficulty in securing a high percentage of sal- 
vage on such large claims. It is a fact that only in outstand- 
ing instances is it possible to recover any reasonable proportion 
of claims running into six figures and these claims are not 
infrequent in a year’s time. 

In payment of claims likewise the procedure of the com- 
panies has changed. An increased liability to the client and 
the consequent need for prompt claim payment has done much 
to dignify the surety business and to give it the important 
place in the business world which it now occupies. Today the 
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well managed surety company is prepared to pay a claim as 
soon as the loss is stated in a satisfactory manner. There is 
almost invariably no argument, for most losses are bona fide. 
In the case of a fidelity loss, for example, the claim is paid 
and then the effort is made for the tracing of the criminal 
and his apprehension and retribution. The surety companies 
recognize their responsibility to protect American business at 
the moment of such losses. 

One is not being unduly optimistic to predict glorious op- 
portunities for the surety business in coming years. Since 
its beginnings in its present form, it has overcome many ob- 
stacles. 
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President, National Life Insurance Company of the United States of America 
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participates in this Sixtieth Anniversary number of THE 

Spectator. To those having old Spectator books still in 
their posession, there comes a feeling of appreciation of the 
great service which has been rendered by The Spectator Com- 
pany during the past sixty years. It is my good fortune to 
have in my office the Blue Book of 1876—a most interesting 
one. One of the outstanding features is the spirit of conscien- 
tious service which marks the information contained in the 
publications, regardless of whether or not 
they were prepared in 1876 or 1928. 

I am keenly sensible to the significance 
of the sixtieth year celebration—it so hap- 
pens that the National Life Insurance 
Company of the United States of America 
was founded in Washington, D. C., in 
1868. THe Spectator records of that day 
show the company to have had at the end 
of its first year $10,605,550 of insurance 
in force. In 1928 we have more than 
$300,000,000 of insurance on the books 
and we can gaze down the vista of the 
years with The Spectator Company and 
see the great advances and improvements 
and expansion which have marked the de- 
velopment of life underwriting during that 
long period. 

I am especially impressed with the 
highly commendable growth and broaden- 
ing of the agency organization activities 
of life insurance companies. It was not unusual in those far 
off days to write business almost wholly through part time 
connections. Life insurance was considered a business, to be 
sure, but as an incidental one or an avocation. 


| T is in a spirit of the most friendly sort that our company 


In THE Otp Days 

The grade of representation in such cases was very high in 
many instances, but there was not the whole time participation 
which we enjoy in a large degree today and for which we are 
constantly striving. In the old days our company had general 
agency representation in such concerns as E. W. Clark & 
Company of Philadelphia, which is today a great financial 
house, Rollins & Chandler, then of Boston, Wells, Fargo & 
Company on the Pacific coast—names to conjure with not only 
in those days but in these times. But it has been for the later 
days to develop general agents and field men who, from the 
standpoint of personality, income and general business rating 
in their communities, are on a par with those engaged in bank- 
ing, manufacturing, merchandising, engineering and other 
professions. In this year of 1928 the life insurance business 
has “arrived”—the representative of the life insurance com- 
pany has “arrived’’—both have taken their places as factors 
of consequence and merit in the economic life of the nation. 
Whereas, in the old days we were thankful for such little 
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business as we might secure from almost any individual willing 
to take a little time from his real work, we are today selecting 
our men with greater care, giving particular attention to the 
sort of an impression which they will make on the buying 
public, and their ability properly to serve the policyholder. For 
example, our company has inaugurated a school for salesmen 
under the direction of a capable home office man whose entire 
time is devoted to the training of men coming into the organi- 
zation or anticipating an association with our company. We 
seek not merely business—we demand 
proper representation—we are jealous of 
the position occupied by life insurance in 
the individual life and commercial fabric 
of the nation—we are alive to our responsi- 
bilities to the public. 

Truly the past sixty years have witnessed 
a growth, a refinement and a development 
in this business of the most commendable 
nature. 

The Spectator Company is to be con- 
gratulated upon the service which it has 
rendered to life insurance companies dur- 
ing this period—more than a half century 
—that is a long time as I can attest, view- 
ing the record of our own company cover- 
ing that period. 


THe Next Sixty YEars 

In closing I wish to refer to the future. 
Amazing as the past has been in the 
growth of life insurance, I believe the future holds oppor- 
tunities of greater attraction than those which have been 
presented in the past—with the further opportunity of 
tremendous responsibilities to men who prepare themselves 
and who possess the attributes of character qualifying them 
to assume those responsibilities. We have everything at- 
tained during the past with the added opportunity which 
naturally comes in doing the same thing in a much larger 
way. 


PROBLEMS AHEAD 


Where we have heretofore dealt in thousands and in mil- 
lions, we now speak of billions in life underwriting. There- 
fore, we have problems of an underwriting and financial nature 
in our business calling for courage, foresight and judgment 
of the highest order if the billions of assets and the billions 
of insurance are to be properly conserved to the policyholders 
in the years to come. Never before has there been such a 
demand for men capable of writing large policies, carrying 
on large agency operations and otherwise administrating the 
affairs of a life insurance company. To the young men I 
offer the life insurance business as pre-eminent among callings 
in this day and age. I believe the next sixty years of life in- 
surance will far surpass the sixty year period which is ending. 
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Above the Clouds 


A New Insurance Field 


By Major G. L. Lioyp 


Vice-President, Barber & Baldwin, Inc. 


in the development of commercial aviation. The new is 
hardly new before it becomes the old; progress, change 
and improvement are the order of the day. Elementary prin- 
ciples may remain the same, but the ingenious mind of the in- 
ventor, ever experimenting, ever turning to research in this 
new science of the air, is constantly bringing forward new 
engines, new machines, new methods. In fact, the technique 
of aviation continues to be a bewildering mystery to the world 
at large, and even those in daily contact with its ramifications 
are hard pressed to keep abreast with its development. 
How, then, does this new industry of the air fare in the 
matter of insurance? How can an enterprise fraught with so 


I N this age of speed, nowhere do things move faster than 


knows a Jenny as an old friend. How she handles, how she 
lands, why she spins and how she comes out. Then one must 
know the pilot and, acting partially on a given warranted state- 
ment of experience, know whether he is sufficiently well qualified 
to be a normal risk for the “cover” that is sought. It is surpris- 
ing how many are not. 

What of the country over which the flying will be done? The 
middle west is beautiful flying country ; but New England, while 
most appealing to the tourist out to enjoy lovely scenery, looks 
appalling to the unhappy aviator whose motor has just spluttered 
and died. Its terrain is a constant threat to flyers. 

Again, there is the right kind of machine to use for a certain 
type of flying and the wrong kind. There are good airports 
and bad. Some people have excellent fa- 





many perils safeguard itself against the 
great dangers that beset the fragile barque 
whose path is the heavens and whose port, 
in case of misadventure, must be reached 
not in a matter of hours, but of seconds? 

Again, what sort of insurance does the 
man conducting this new means of trans- 
portation need? What risks does he face? 

The subject is vast. It is possible here 
to treat only briefly of one or two of the 
more salient features of this new and en- 
tirely fascinating field in which insurance, 
the “handmaid of commerce” is today ex- 
ercising her charms. 





A Jos FOR THE SPECIALIST 
It is obvious that here is a job for the 
specialist. To insure an airplane, one must 
know it. The way of knowing an air- 
plane is peculiarly aeronautical. One 
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cilities for looking after their machines on 
the grounds; others have not. 

If one adds to these points a few con- 
siderations such as the construction of 
hangars, fire protection, the tornado belt, 
salvage costs, depreciation both of the en- 
gine and the machine (to mention only a 
few), one begins to realize how gigantic 
was the task to which Horatio Barber, now 
president of Barber & Baldwin, Inc., avia- 
tion insurance underwriters, set himself 
when he first began to lay down forms and 
frame his ideas so that each man who flew 
could subscribe to a pool or fund (after the 
fashion of all insurance) out of which he 
would be reimbursed in case of disaster. 

Strangely enough, in spite of the many 
obvious dangers to which an airplane is 

(Concluded on Page 113) 
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What About the Future 


of Automobile Liability 


Insurance 


By Epwarp C. STONE 
United States Manager, Employers Liability Assurance Corporation. 


of the insurance business that is so relatively young yet 

has grown so rapidly and now has become so important 
as automobile liability insurance. Yet an invitation to par- 
ticipate in the Diamond Jubilee number, marking the sixtieth 
anniversary of so useful an insurance journal as THE SPEC- 
TATOR, is so signal an honor as to tempt anyone to assume the 
role of prophet even though he cannot claim even the distinc- 
tion of being the seventh son of a seventh son. Trusting that 
we may emerge from the experience with at least a qualifica- 
tion for the honor that goes with a prophet,—‘not without 
honor save in his own country” (a worth- 
while result by the way for the manager 
of a British company who hails from the 
birthplace of American liberty!) and 
hoping that no one will tauntingly call us 
a Cassandra, who, as John Kendrick 
Bangs used to say, first invented the 
phrase “I told you so,” we bend to our 
pleasing problem of prognostication. 

Automobile liability insurance is a 
striking fllustration of the fundamental 
usefulness of insurance and of how neces- 
sary insurance is to every form of en- 
deavor. Far from being superseded by 
new inventions, insurance, unlike many 
businesses that have fallen by the way- 
side, merely takes on a new form the 
moment the greatest aid to the problem 
of transportation comes into existence. 
Our teams liability policies remain but we 
bring into existence at once our automobile liability policies as 
soon as the automobile looms up in the horizon, and our every 
effort is to keep pace with production. 

The real problem ahead of the man who takes his insurance 
business seriously and who regards his work in the light of a 
worthy, worth-while profession and not merely as a means of 
gaining a livelihood by chasing commissions is so to handle this 
form of insurance and so thoroughly to give proper service to 
the purchasers of it as well as to the real beneficiaries of it 
that always he may be permitted to sell it and to retain it as 
one of the lines of his business. 

There are those who insist that liability insurance premiums 
are in reality but a tax and being in the nature of a tax should 
be assessed and collected on the one hand by public authorities 
and likewise on the other hand be distributed by the same 
public authorities as part of some governmental agency. 


| T is rather a large order to predict the future of a branch 


Not a GOVERNMENT AFFAIR 
We must all meet any such socialistically inclined reformers 
firmly, forcefully, and fearlessly. Let us all as men worthy 
of the ideals of a useful business and proud to be engaged in 
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an honorable profession ever be ready to meet any such 
claims with vigor. Liability insurance of all kinds belongs to 
the insurance business. It constitutes a real business. The 
service rendered in connection with it is an incident of that 
business. Being a genuine, worth-while business, it is private 
enterprise and should be treated as such. The government, 
national, state, or municipal, has enough on its hands to main- 
tain law and order and promote justice. It should never em- 
bark into business. Indeed, in all fairness, it should never 
compete with its citizens in business. 

Automobile liability insurance furnishes an honorable liveli- 
hood for a host of citizens,—citizens, by 
the way, as useful as those found in any 
business or profession. These same citi- 
zens have the same right to be protected 
in that livelihood and the same inherent 
right to be permitted to achieve the re- 
sults to be gained by individual initiative 
and enterprise as is accorded to any other 
private enterprise and industry. In the 
last analysis, liability insurance is the 
furnishing of service, and the supplying 
of a brand of service, by the way, that 
helps to keep the wheels of progress con- 
tinually moving. The furnishnig of that 
service is a form of enterprise that, both 
morally and practically, should remain 
in the hands of individuals as private 
citizens and should never be taken over 
by or encroached upon other than by reg- 
ulatory methods by the government, na- 
tional, state, or municipal. 

And so the first and foremost need for those in the insur- 
ance business as they contemplate the future of automobile 
liability insurance is ever to be on the lookout to combat and 
defeat any and all attempts to have the State do the automobile 
liability insurance business or any form of insurance for that 
matter, whether connected with the automobile or otherwise. 
In more senses than one eternal vigilance is the price of lib- 
erty. In every true sense of that word “vigilance,” must we 
all be eternally and everlastingly alert to prevent any encroach- 
ment of government upon business. The logic, the facts, the 
justice of the situation all combine to say to politician or re- 
former: “Less government in business and more business in 
government.” 


Future OF BusINEss BRILLIANT 
If then we constantly bestir ourselves when anyone suggests 
or advocates any scheme looking toward putting the govern- 
ment into the automobile liability or other insurance business, 
the future growth of that business, in one form or another, is 
practically limitless, limited only by the production and the 
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use of what is undoubtedly the greatest boon to us all when 
we have to consider our problems of transportation. As the 
saturation point has not yet been reached in the automobile 
industry—and, indeed, that point now seems as far distant 
as ever—so, too, what we might term the saturation point of 
the kinds of insurance, particularly liability, that go with the 
automobile is: equally distant. The future of the business is, 
therefore, indeed brilliant and full of promise to the man 
engaged in the business. 

However, it must not be forgotten that one of the remarkable 
things about liability insurance, still a youngster when con- 
sidered with the hoary headed fire insurance, is its changing 
character. One of the first forms of casualty insurance in- 
vented or discovered, at any rate sold, was employers’ liability 
insurance. Strange to relate, within thirty short years after 
its introduction, it had grown into a new form—workmen’s 
compensation insurance. From a form of insurance calculated 
chiefly to protect an employer against certain of his libilities 
it had changed into a form of insurance gaining its name at 
least from the real beneficiary or recipient of the benefits of 
an insurance purchased by employers. Workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance the new form was called. Thus a form of 
insurance originally intended only for the benefit, that is, the 
protection of one class in the community, is changed into a 
form of insurance really designed only for the benefit of an 
entirely different class in the community. And so great a 
change is accomplished easily and gradually and, speaking 
generally, with the approval of both classes affected and of 
the public in general, as well. 


AUTOMOBILE COMPENSATION INSURANCE? 

An experience so illuminating causes the thinking, seriously 
minded insurance man to ponder carefully over one of the sug- 
gested remedies for the person injured as a result of an auto- 
mobile accident. Following the analogy of the change from 
employers’ liability insurance to workmen’s compensation in- 
surance, is there to come in similar fashion a change from 
automobile liability insurance to automobile compensation 
insurance ? 

We all know that already there are those who seriously 
urge it. However fantastic their schemes appear to the hard- 
boiled insurance man, experience must still be our teacher; and 
before we dismiss the plans of these gentlemen with a laugh 
or a scornful characterization, we should better set our minds 
to work on constructive plans of our own. 

In considering the future of automobile liability insurance 
and in the effort to prophesy respecting that future, wondering 
whether it will remain or be converted into a form of com- 
pensation insurance, let us trace out the progress of auto- 
mobile liability insurance from its inception and thus find 
where we are at now and whither we are headed. 

Starting out, then, on this track, we find that what was 
originally intended as a form of insurance protection for auto- 
mobile owner or operator has turned out to be a beneficient form 
of protection to injured persons. Indeed, the real beneficiary 
of an automobile liability policy is that injured person who 
receives payment from the automobile owner via the casualty 
insurance company—a condition not existing when automobile 
owner has neither property nor insurance. 

To state this idea a bit more clearly, we again point out that, 
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in the beginning, automobile liability insurance was designed 
merely to protect the automobile owner or operator. No one 
else was had in mind. To prevent that owner or operator from 
losing any of his property—his home, his savings, or even his 
motor vehicle, for example—the casualty insurance company 
sold him a policy of liability insurance and within the limits 
of that policy protected owner or operator from bankruptcy 
or insolvency or from losing that home, those savings, or that 
motor vehicle, The point of the whole matter is that the sell- 
ing argument employed was protection to owner or operator. 
And there are still those who even now can see no more to 
the matter than this! 

But it soon began to be clear that what protected the owner 
or operator likewise was a genuine protection or real, worth- 
while benefit to the person against whom the owner or operator 
sought protection. The casualty company, in furnishing pro- 
tection under its policy to its assured, the owner or operator, 
paid claims or judgments and the recipients of those payments 
got real money and thus some practical relief for their pain 
and suffering. And at once it was apparent that no such 
practical relief was available if owner or operator had neither 
property nor insurance. So beneficient, then, has automobile 
liability insurance become that there has arisen the demand 
that, as an easy means of ensuring to injured persons real 
relief in case of injury, all owners or operators should furnish 
financial responsibility through liability insurance. Hence, 
comes logically enough the demand for compulsory automobile 
liability insurance. And this brings us up to date. 


A DemMAnpD To BE MET 

The real future of automobile liability insurance lies in the 
honest attempt of those in the insurance business to meet this 
demand—not evade it—by working out in some constructive 
fashion the best possible remedy. Here is a situation which 
has been described by a high judicial authority as follows: 
“Legal liability without financial responsibility is a barren 
right to one who sustains injury by the wrongful act of an- 
other.” (251 Mass. 598.) 

The evil which results from lack of financial responsibility 
on the part of automobile owner or operator is in the extreme 
cases so severe and so shocking to one’s sense of justice as to 
call for constructive suggestion as to some sort of real relief. 
It cannot be sidetracked with a show of statistics intended to 
demonstrate its rarity of occurrence. So palpable is the need 
for remedy where real hardship results and so loudly do the 
hard cases cry out for remedy that those of us who have a 
genuine regard for the future of the casualty business should 
have some definite procedure to suggest in answer to those 
who insist upon some positive statute to afford relief to these 
having valid, legal claims against automobile owner or opeiatur. 


MASSACHUSETT’S ExPERIMENT 

In the search for the best method of meeting the demand 
in question, that is, for the best solution of the problem or for 
the fairest, most worth-while remedy, we have an interesting 
experiment in the Massachusetts Compulsory Motor Vehicle 
Liability Security Act. 

While this law suggests two other means beside liability 
insurance policies to be supplied to furnish financial responsi- 
bility, practical experience has demonstrated again the useful- 
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ness of liability insurance. Practically no other means 1s 
availed of. Hence, we have clearly brought before us in the 
Massachusett’s experiment the question whether compelling 
automobile owners to purchase liability insurance is the best 
solution of the underlying problem. We all know it is not 
the sole solution. 

Does the real future of automobile liability insurance call 
for the further extension of the Massachusetts idea? 

A bit of careful analysis of the law may help to answer this 
last question. It must be kept in mind that the act is not a 
safety measure nor intended as such. It is merely an act to 
compel certain, not all, automobile owners to make themselves 
financially responsible not for all automobile accidents but only 
for some. Since the fundamental idea behind the legislation 
is the protection of the injured person, the law fails to ac- 
complish its real purpose to the extent that there exist any 
injured persons who are not protected by the law. 


ALL Persons Not PROTECTED 

There are many such. All persons injured outside of Mas- 
sachusetts get no benefit from the Massachusetts compulsory 
law. All persons injured anywhere in Massachusetts by out- 
siders, that is, those non-residents who under the law need 
not register their cars, are without protection from the Bay 
State statute. All persons injured in Massachusetts but at 
places other than on the public highways, whether hurt by 
Massachusetts citizens or outsiders, fail to get any benefit 
from this new law. All those injured by automobiles owned 
by the State, the fourteen Massachusetts counties, the thirty- 
nine Massachusetts cities, the three hundred sixteen Massa- 
chusetts towns or owned by corporations under the supervision 
of the department of public utilities secure no good from this 
newest attempt. All those who receive injuries from owners 
still operating their cars, not having surrendered number plates, 
after insurance has been properly cancelled and chiefly because 
of non-payment of premiums (and there were in 1927, the 
first year during which the Compulsion Automobile Law was 
in force, three thousand of these who never surrendered plates 
and four thousand more who delayed) obtain no help from 
this latest experiment. 

It is at once clear to the real student of the problem that 
some other form of statute is necessary to deal more fully 
with or to grant more completely the needed protection. 


ARE Rates INADEQUATE? 


The insurance companies that furnish the protection, that 
must do the pioneering, and that must stand the brunt of the 
expense are fairly entitled to fair treatment and equitable con- 
sideration. Whether they are getting it, in other words, 
whether the rates they are permitted to charge, are adequate, 
is a matter not yet clear. Some confidently believe that the 
rates are grossly inadequate. In all fairness, any law should 
give the companies an opportunity to get a fair price for the 
article they sell, and that, too, from the time they start in to 
do the experimenting. 

It is the experience of all companies that claims and suits 
are increasing; that, under the guise of securing payment for 
personal injuries really not received, payment for property 
damage not insured against is attempted to be made; and that 
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lawyers are demanding larger sums to settle automobile cases 
than for other sorts of cases involving the same injuries. 

It is common knowledge that the insurance agent is doing 
three to four times the work he formerly did—and all that in 
practically at the most two months of the year—for about 
half the commission he used to get. 

And the law puts the same compulsion upon the man there- 
tofore insured as upon the one who has been unmindful of any 
obligation to furnish financial responsibility for automobile 
injuries. 


THe New Hampsuire Law 

The limits of space prevent any enlarging upon these briefly 
stated facts which, however, clearly show that the Massachu- 
setts experiment is far from being an ideal solution and is 
equally distant from being the best solution. I certainly will 
eagerly debate with anyone the proposition that, viewed by 
and large, the New Hampshire law is a better solution of the 
whole problem than the Massachusetts act; and I say, further, 
that the future of automobile liability insurance will be largely 
determined according as other states decide to deal with the 
demand for compulsory legislation. 

I certainly believe that no insurance man should press for 
any law modeled upon the Massachusetts law and that he 
should register his opposition to any demand for such a law 
not by mere negative opposition but by offering some con- 
structive plan. For myself, I believe in, prefer, and am pre- 
pared to defend, the so-called Stone plan, now the New 
Hampshire act. And I repeat in as forceful language as I can 
that the real future of automobile liability insurance depends 
upon the intelligence displayed chiefly by insurance men be- 
cause they know the facts in handling this pressing problem of 
compulsory legislation. 

It must not be forgotten that the next logical step to a 
strict compulsory liability law is an equally strict compulsory 
compensation scheme. 


LIABILITY LITIGATION 


The great American tendency of pushing a good thing to 
the limit, that is, in this instance, of doing everything to ex- 
tract money from a perfectly solvent automobile owner by way 
of his casualty company is bound to do just what happened 
in the old employers’ liability days, create congestion in the 
courts, increase ambulance chasing, multiply negligence litiga- 
tion, and thus tend to bring into public disrepute the whole 
liability system, thereby calling forth the suggestion of some 
sort of compensatory scheme akin to workmen’s compensation. 

And right here it should be observed that, linked up in the 
future of automobile liability insurance, is the whole problem 
of liability litigation, some of the incidental problems of which 
are creating simpler and more just rules of substantive law, 
devising easier, quicker, and simpler means of trying and 
disposing of law suits, properly curbing the ambulance chaser, 
and keeping the so-called plaintiff’s lawyer in negligence ac- 
tions from abusing existing or newer and better laws. Estab- 
lishing separate courts along the lines of the traffic courts to 
handle these automobile liability cases, doing away with the 
law’s delay, making matters difficult for the fakir, the frame- 
up artist, and the exaggerator, but putting no obstacles in the 
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way of those with honest claims are real matters of concern 
for the casualty companies today. 

Not till all fair means to improve the liability scheme of 
things fail and not until there have been secured all the neces- 
sary data for successfully and at reasonable cost substituting 
a compensation plan should such a method be put into opera- 
tion. But, once again I repeat, the future of automobile liabi- 
lity insurance, whether it remains such or passes into another 
form, depends almost wholly upon the intelligent, wise, and 


carefully considered work and thought which the alert casualty 
insurance men of today and tomorrow put into the pressing 
problems here mentioned. I have confidence to believe that 
in the great and ever-increasing army of really wise insurance 
counsellors, the public’s best friends in all true reality, are 
enough eager, ready, willing, and able workers to furnish the 
intelligent thought and to take the wise action needed to handle 
matters properly and to help decide these problems as they 
should be decided. 


Suretyship—A National Asset 


By Loucuton T. SMITH 


the time that Solomon wrote “He that is surety for a 

stranger shall smart for it,” you may well be astounded 
that the business has not shown greater growth in the passing 
centuries. If, on the other hand, you recognize the fact that 
it is only within the past half-century that fidelity and surety 
guarantees have come to occupy anything like an important 
place in supporting the economic and financial stability of 
American business, you are forced to the conclusion that the 
insurance companies writing these lines have performed one 
of the production miracles of the twentieth century. 

From the year of the formation of the Guarantee Company 
of North America in Canada, 1851, to the imposing array of 
assets of the present-day surety companies is no great span 
of time, but it marks the difference between an infant enter- 
prise and a giant institution. The period just before the World 
War witnessed an awakening spirit in the surety world which, 
coming to adolescence during the height of conflict, began its 
remarkable development in the decade starting with January 
of 1919. In 1919, the companies engaged in offering fidelity 
and surety bonds in the United States to a public that was be- 
coming appreciative of their necessity showed fidelity pre- 
miums received of $14,750,639 with losses paid of $4,663,604 
for a ratio of 31.6. In the same year the surety premiums 
amounted to $27,353,217 with paid losses of $4,759,282 and 
a ratio of 17.4. Contrast this with the data for the year 1927. 
The 1927 fidelity premiums of the companies totaled $36,- 
782,666 with losses paid of $16,746,103 for a ratio of 45.5; 
while the surety premiums for 1927 were $61,333,187 with 
losses paid of $26,006,420 for a ratio of 42.4. These figures 
are based on the statements of companies writing nearly 98 
per cent of the total volume for these classes. A more de- 
tailed view of the picture, gained from THe SPEcTATOR’S rec- 
ords, shows that what is now one of the four largest surety 
companies in the world wrote the extravagant sum of $10 
in premiums in Oklahoma Territory in 1900, whereas that same 
company wrote $117,326 of fidelity and surety premiums in 
the State of Oklahoma in 1926. 

With the growth of the business has come a corresponding 
growth in the activities of the companies, necessitated by com- 
petition, by a genuine desire to meet the surety needs of the 
American people and by the massing of funds in the hands 
of the companies, which moneys had to be invested, paid out 
and otherwise managed. 

The writing of fidelity and surety bonds plays a vital part 


| I* you choose to believe that suretyship originated about 
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in stabilizing credit and business conditions in the country. 
Take contract bonds, for instance: If a piece of construction, 
unbonded, fails of completion, there are losses all along the 
line. The contractor loses, his individual workmen employed 
on the job naturally lose that employment, the man who wants 
the work done is unsatisfied and, all together, the failure turns 
in to something of a catastrophe. With an adequate surety 
bond in force, the picture has a different aspect. When that 
point arrives at which the contractor, for one reason or an- 
other, finds it impossible to carry on the task, the surety com- 
pany steps in and completes the job according to specifications. 
The workers of the contracting industry are provided with 
a market for their labor, the person or firm wanting the job 
done is satisfied and everybody is happy. The basic idea of 
the contract completion bond—that the terms of the contract 
will be carried out despite intervening contingencies—is being 
applied to innumerable phases of public and private enter- 
prise. An example of the extreme in this usage recently be- 
came evident in the case of a watch manufacturer who, for 
a price of $4 per year, agrees to keep your watch in repair 
and in running order. His agreement with you is under- 
written by a surety company through the medium of a con- 
tract completion bond. Also, banks are bonded, mortgages 
are backed by guarantee bonds, patent infringement and pro- 
tection contracts are bonded and the list of channels into which 
the surety companies, through their bond forms, have entered 
with invaluable safeguards, is being augmented daily. 

Fidelity bonds, as such, created their markets out of the 
human element in commercial and industrial affairs as well 
as from the aims and pursuits of individuals. It is more than 
probable that the majority of people are honest, but how about 
the particular individual with whom one is dealing or who 
is entering one’s employ? Prior to the widespread offering 
of fidelity bonds on the part of the insurance companies, an 
employer had to depend on his own judgment in determining 
the honesty of the holder of any position of trust. Now, 
two great factors operate to protect him against the fallacies 
of his own judgment and the susceptibility of employees to 
the lure of “easy money.” These factors are primarily, the 
fidelity bond and, secondarily, the moral hazard investigation 
that precedes its issuance. The foundation given to business 
transactions by the protection of fidelity bonds is such that 
it is at least questionable whether, without them, American 
ventures could have achieved the dominant positions they hold 
in the commercial records of the world. 
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Estate Conservation Through Life Insurance Trusts 


By M. A. Linton 
Vice-President, Provident Mutual Life Insurance Company of Philadelphia 


in the development of life insurance trusts are fre- 

quently asked to outline what they consider to be the 
most satisfactory method of conserving an estate by means of 
the insurance trust. Should all of the life insurance, for ex- 
ample, be administered by the trust company, or should some 
of it be administered under the policy options by the life in- 
surance company and only the balance be made payable to the 
trust company? Individual preferences will differ and what I 
shall do in this brief article will be to outline the procedure 
which I believe will be most likely to meet the needs and prefer- 
ences of a large number of persons who have sufficient life in- 
surance to justify the use of life insurance 
trust service. 

The question of the amount is obviously 
important. A policyholder with a poten- 
tial buying power of say $10,000 of life 
insurance is not the man to whom we 
should try to sell the insurance trust idea. 
A certain amount of life insurance should 
be payable in a lump sum. When that has 
been provided for the income that will be 
produced by the balance will be totally in- 
adequate for family protection. In the 
great majority of cases the policy monies 
will be used as an adjustment fund to help 
the family adjust itself to the situation 
caused by the death of the breadwinner. 
This use of life insurance funds has some- 
times been given the unfortunate name 
“dissipation.” It is an utterly unjustifiable 
word when applied to this situation. The 
using up of the life insurance proceeds in 
this adjustment period is a perfectly normal and commendable 
way of making the most of the inadequate life insurance pro- 
tection that was available. 


d her who are interested in the possibilities inherent 


Trust SERVICE FOR LARGE BUYER 


The life insurance trust service has been devised for the po- 
tentially large buyer. It may be entirely appropriate for the 
young man with a promising future to establish his life insur- 
ance trust with $5,000 or $10,000 of insurance. It is likely to 
be good business for all concerned to have him do so. The 
idea behind the life insurance trust will be interesting to him 
because it deals with things in which he has a vital concern. It 
involves the welfare of his wife and children. If he has a clear 
grasp of what can be accomplished by means of it he will be 
interested in building up the fund through additional life in- 
surance, so that the protection of his loved ones will be more 
adequate. Generally speaking, however, the life insurance trust 
will involve a substantial volume of life insurance. One large 
trust company in the Middle West, which last year put on over 
20 millions of life insurance trusts, states that the average life 
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insurance trust on its books is between $40,000 and $50,000 in 
amount, 

To make the subject matter of this article more concrete, 
consider the case of a man aged 35 with an income of $15,000 
a year, a wife aged 35 and two children, a boy and a girl aged 
ten and eight respectively. The family is living on a scale such 
that $2,500 a year could be invested in life insurance protection 
without curtailing their manner of living beyond a point that 
would be satisfactory to those concerned. This $2,500 would 
provide say $125,000 of life insurance. The insured owns his 
home upon which there is a mortgage of $15,000. Like many 
another in his class he has saved very little beyond the equity 
in his home and in his life insurance. The 
problem is to find the best method of ar- 
ranging the life insurance, so that it may 
furnish the most efficient protection for 
the family. 

Obviously there should be lump sum in- 
surance to take care of the mortgage and 
of the cash obligations that will have to 
be met in the event of his death. The 
latter would be covered by say $5,000 and 
the corresponding insurance would in most 
instances be made payable to the wife. 
The $15,000 of mortgage insurance could 
be made payable to the mortgagee, or to 
the wife, or to a trust company for the 
purpose of discharging the obligation. The 
exact method to be employed would be de- 
termined by the circumstances surrounding 
the case. The business ability of the wife, 
the possibility that the fund might be di- 
verted from its designated purpose and 
invested unwisely if payable to her, tax considerations—all of 
these should be taken into account in reaching the final decision. 

Having arranged for the lump sum settlement of $20,000 of 
the insurance it remains to select the method of handling the 
$105,000 that is left. Shall it all be administered under an in- 
come plan, shall it be made payable to a trust company under a 
trust agreement, or shall part be handled one way and part the 
other? My own preference is decidedly in favor of the last 
plan. The security of the life insurance company settlement is 
unexcelled by any other financial arrangement that could be em- 
ployed for the purpose. The law of average in the field of in- 
vestment, applied to a remarkable degree by the life insurance 
company, is what affords this unexcelled security. For that rea- 
son I am strongly in favor of arranging for a backlog of monthly 
life income for the wife with a period certain of twenty years. 
Moreover, when the laying out of the program and the taking 
of the income insurance occur simultaneously I am in favor 
of the straight income policy as compared with a lump sum 
policy to which an income option is to be applied. 
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For the same premium the monthly income payable to the 
wife will be greater under the life income policy than under 
the life income option should the insured die within twenty- 
two years after the issuance of the policy. This is the time 
when the family is likely to need the maximum protection. 
After the policy has been in force for twenty-two years then 
the option arrangement, because of the age attained by the 
wife, will provide a larger monthly income than will the reg- 
ular income policy. You will note that I am recommending 
a settlement that uses up the principal of the insurance that is 
thus applied to produce the income. This is done to obtain 
the larger income. When excess interest on the installments 
certain is taken into account, the same premium that will pur- 
chase lump sum insurance sufficient to produce a given month- 
ly income, assuming the principal to be held intact and in- 
vested at 5 per cent net interest, will purchase an income 
policy that will provide about 40 per cent more income to the 
wife during the period certain of twenty years and 27 per 
cent more thereafter. Entirely too few underwriters realize 
the possibilities of the life income policy and entirely too 
small a volume of insurance is sold on that plan. 


How LarGE AN INCOME Poticy? 


How large an income policy should be taken in the present 
instance? My own inclination would be $200 a month guar- 
anteed which would require the equivalent of about $45,000 
of lump sum insurance. This may seem like a large equi- 
valent. It must be remembered, however, that the life income 
policy provides not only for the twenty year certain period 
but also for the lifetime of the wife after that period. The 
life insurance policy is frequently reckoned by underwriters 
simply on the basis of the installments certain; the insurance 
to provide the additional life income being overlooked. Taking 
excess interest into account, the income of $200 per month 
is likely to be increased to about $220 a month, on the average, 
during the 20 year period. Should the wife die within twenty 
years after the insured the remaining income payments that 
are guaranteed would be paid to the children, or, if desired, 
could be made payable to the trust company to ‘be administered 
for their benefit along with the other funds that will be placed 
in its hands under an insurance trust agreement. Under the 
income policy the premium will be reduced if the wife should 
die before her husband. The policy then ‘becomes equivalent 
to a lump sum policy for about $35,000 to which an option 
may be applied if desired. 


Tue Lire INSURANCE TRUST 


The disposition of the remaining $60,000 of life insurance 
must next be determined. Having provided a_ substantial 
backlog of income insurance I prefer the trust settlement be- 
cause by means of it we are more likely to be able to meet 
adequately the numerous contingencies that may overtake the 
family. An iron-clad income settlement that provides no lati- 
tude for the exercise of discretion may be little short of tragic 
in its actual working out. Flexibility is sometimes sought by 
using the interest option and conferring to a greater or less 
extent the withdrawal privilege upon the wife. In the ma- 
jority of cases this would tend to defeat the plan because of 
the temptation to withdraw principal and invest it unwisely. 
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Then if the wife should die shortly after her husband the 
situation is not so satisfactory as it would be if the fund were 
being administered by a trust company. 

For this $60,000 of life insurance the life insurance trust 
agreement provides a highly satisfactory method of settle- 
ment. It gives the necessary flexibility that should be pres- 
ent if the needs of the family are to be adequately met. The 
trust company can be empowered to exercise its discretion 
with reference to the use of principal should the income alone 
be insufficient. It is the need for this unforeseen emergency- 
use of principal that is responsible for the millions upon mil- 
lions of life insurance that are today made payable to trust 
companies (or banks having trust departments) for the pur- 
pose of protecting thousands of families in this country. 


EDUCATIONAL CONTINGENCIES 


The value of this discretionary feature of the life insurance 
trust can readily be seen in connection with the educational 
needs of the two children. The father and mother probably 
want them to have a college education. But wanting them 
to have a college education is not going to guarantee that they 
will receive one. The capabilities of the children will finally 
control. Approximately one-third of the boys and girls who 
enter college in this country do not go beyond Freshman year 
and another third fail to graduate. And these figures do not 
take into account the thousands who attempt to enter college 
and fail to do so. 

Is it not as clear as daylight that this situation should be 
met by someone having the power to exercise discretion in 
meeting the various contingencies that may arise? If the son 
does not succeed in getting into college or if he should get in 
and then flunk out, it would probably be most unwise for him 
to be given the money that would otherwise be used for paying 
the bills at college. The principal should probably be held 
until he is 25 or 30 years of age when he will be likely to use 
it with greater wisdom. Consider the inflexibility of a policy 
option which provided, for example, that in the fall of the year 
in which the son attains 18 years of age, he would commerce 
to receive $400 or $500 every three months for four years. 
If he did not go to college it would be much better for him 
to have to earn his own living than to have $1,600 or $2,000 
fall into his lap every year without effort on his part. Then 
again he may enter a profession that will require two or three 
years study following the Bachelors degree. The inflexible 
four-year option would not meet the situation. The life in- 
surance trust would. Finally we are faced with the uncer- 
tainty as to what a college education will cost ten or fifteen 
years hence. We have witnessed some striking changes in the 
last fifteen years. The flexible life insurance trust provides 
the most satisfactory method of meeting this contingency. 


OTHER CONTINGENCIES 


The health of the family is also something that can not be 
foreseen. Hospital bills, operations, specialists’ charges, 
change of residence and many other things can arise to require 
payments that can not possibly be met out of income. The 
use of a portion of the principal may be of incalculable bene- 
fit to the welfare of those for whom the insurance was taken, 
The probability is overwhelming that the flexible method of 
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under a policy option. 

Most parents want their children to have at least a part of 
the principal when they attain age 25, 30, or 35. A son may 
find it useful in a business way. The happiness of a son or 
daughter may be greatly enhanced if funds are available to 
make possible the building or purchasing of a new home. When 
the age for using the principal arrives it may prove to have 
been a wise provision to have given the trustee the power to 
use its discretion as to whether or not the principal should be 
paid. The child may be in poor health, may be an invalid and 
the payment of the principal might be the last thing that 
should be done for the child’s ultimate welfare. In that case 
the principal should probably be held at interest and used 
gradually to meet the abnormal situation. 

Another collateral benefit flowing from the trust arrange- 
ment is the contact that is established between the widow and 
children and the officers of a substantial financial institution 


settlement will be far more satisfactory than will a settlement 








of the community. This contact has to do at first with the 
administration of the trust, but in the course of time it is likely 
to be broadened to include consultations and advice regarding 
other business matters that confront the family. 

Many more things could be said about the advantages of 
the life insurance trust plan. However, I have said enough 
to indicate its practical value in meeting vital human needs 
And any life underwriter with imagination can not fail to 
appreciate the selling value of the conception of adequate 
flexible protection such as can be accomplished by the insur- 
ance trust plan. Appropriate lump sum insurance, a reason- 
able backlog of the preeminently secure monthly income in- 
surance and a well-arranged life insurance trust plan with 
the same company that is to be the executor and trustee of 
the estate other than life insurance, make a combination that 
in my judgment is the most nearly perfect that can be devised. 
I have adopted it to meet the needs of my own family and it 
is a continuing source of inward satisfaction. 











Personalized Contacts With the Field Force 


By E. J. ScHOFIELD 





Vice-President, Standard Accident Insurance Company of Detroit 


States by and through the great American agency svs- 

tem is a business of personal service. After long years 
of individualized service on the part of the agent to his client, 
and on the part of the company to its 
agent in turn, the practice and procedure 
has been woven into the very fabric of the 
business, until it is not possible now to con- 
ceive of any other method of successful 
operation. 

In no other business is the human ele- 
ment more predominate or more necessary 
than in the insurance business. The very 
character of the business itself and the 
very nature of its function in the business 
world makes impossible the introduction 
of the machine-age idea and renders im- 
possible the elimination of the human equa- 
tion as it now exists. 

Under such conditions the necessity for 
the existence of personality and personal 
knowledge and personal contact is obvious. 
To fit the insurance solution to business 
necessity demands an intimate and a per- 
sonal knowledge of that necessity. To 
determine what a business necessity is necessitates a study and 
a personal contact with the business itself. This cannot be done 
at long distance any more than a dentist could fit a set of teeth 
to a patient by mail. 


ir | Ns business of insurance as conducted in the United 


Two Distinct Personat Contracts 
In the delivery of successful personalized service to an in- 
surance client, two distinct personal contacts must exist. There 
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must, first, be the contact between the agent and his client, 
and there must, second, be the contact between the company 
ard the agent. Both of these elements must work in unison 
and in complete harmony to produce satisfactory results. Both 
elements must be in possession of the very 
fullest information and understanding of 
facts and conditions in order to bring about 
the proper and necessary co-operation. 

It is not sufficient that the agent alone 
shall be acquainted with the necessities in- 
volved. It is equally essential that the 
company shall as thoroughly understand 
the agent’s necessities and the agent’s 
conditions. It is equally true, therefore, 
that unless the company has personal con- 
tact with its agents it cannot any more 
understand the agent’s problems and the 
agent’s conditions than could the agent 
understand his client’s conditions and 
necessities in the absence of personal 
relationship. In the business of insurance 
one frequently hears the expression, “A 
good agency company,” which is just an- 
other way of saying that that company is 
a personal contact company. Notwith- 
standing the opinions sometimes expressed to the contrary 
that agents serve companies which give the largest commis- 
sions, the fact is that agents frequently prefer to represent 
companies paying lower commissions than might otherwise 
be obtained. Any understanding and experienced agent far 
prefers to represent the company which understands his per- 
sonal problems and which comes in personal contact with 
him than to represent another company at a higher rate of 
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commission which does not show that understanding and 
which does not maintain that personal human relationship. 

An eminent lawyer in New York years ago was fond of 
displaying his legal learning, especially to the members of his 
office staff. He was not too proud to give even the office boy 
the benefit of his wisdom and his experience. Some one 
asked that office boy: “How much does old Robinson pay 
you?” The boy said: “$10,000 a year.” “What, $10,000 a 
year for an office boy?” “Yes,” said the boy, “4.00 a week 
in cash and the rest in legal advice.” Such is the position of 
the intelligent agent, willing to receive a lower commission and 
a greater service at all times. This he realizes as a necessity 
if he is to deliver a satisfactory result to his clients and to 
build up a permanently established business for himself. 


PERSONAL UNDERSTANDING AND SERVICE 

Age and financial stability are worthy and valuable assets 
to any company, but a personal understanding and a delivery 
of personal service is also equally essential. Some companies 
in their agency relationship display almost as much ego as did 
the man who on his own birthday wired congratulations to 
his mother. It is true that a good company is a necessary 
equipment for any agent, but it is also true that a good agent 
is a necessary equipment for any company. Neither the agent 
nor the company standing alone can properly function, but 
cooperating in personal effort, both become successful. 

In fact, a knowledge of the character of the agent repre- 
senting a company is a necessary matter of information for the 
company’s own protection. The reputation of a company, its 
underwriting success in volume as well as in profit, is largely 
in the hands of the agency force. Reputations are delicate 
things, not to be handled carelessly nor lightly and to be en- 
trusted by companies in the hands of agents not worthy of such 


trust. A personalized contact is necessary to determine that 
factor for the company. 

It may be equally as disastrous for an agent to entrust his 
future reputation to a company without knowledge of that 
company and its personal management and control. Just as 
I believe that every company should have a personalized con- 
tact with its agency force so do I believe that every agent 
should have a personalized contact with his company. Every 
good agent owes it to himself to visit the home office of his 
company at least once a year, if that is at all possible. No 
girl would be safe in choosing a husband by correspondence, 
for she would neither know what he looked like nor what he 
acted like. Little information could be gained as to his general 
characteristics as a general thing from correspondence. The 
color of his hair is hardly indicated by his handwriting, not- 
withstanding what experts say to the contrary. To obtain a 
personalized contact means to obtain a personalized under- 
standing, and to have a personal understanding as between 
company and agent guarantees both safety and satisfaction 
in the co-operative action of delivering personalized service. 
Themistocles, the first judge of long ago, according to Plutarch, 
once said: “I wish that I may never sit on that tribunal where 
niy friends shall not plead a greater privilege than strangers.” 
And we humans haven’t changed much since Themistocles 
was presiding over his court in ancient Greece. Other things 
being equal, it’s the most natural thing in the world to think 
of friends before strangers. In this highly personalized busi- 
ness, every agent must not only build business clients but 
friends at the same time, and, by the same token, every suc- 
cessful company must not only appoint agents to represent it 
but must thereafter make friends of those agents. It may be, 
therefore, truly said that personalized contact with the field 
force is not a business sentiment but a business necessity. 


Life Insurance Progress in Sixty Years 


In the following tabulation a comparison is made of the 
principal items indicating the financial condition and transac- 
tions of the old line life insurance companies licensed in New 


York State, in the years 1867, 1922 and 1927. While the com- 
panies only numbered one more in 1927 than in 1867, they 
show huge gains in all features of their statements. — 
























































Liabilities . ? Interest, 
Year No. of Capital Assets Exclusive Surplus Premiums Annuity Rents, Total 
Companies of Capital Receipts Etc. Income 
3 3 $ $ 3 $ $ $ 
LO SR Se AA NR eRe RRR er: 48 24,525,000| 12,386,254,367] 11,928,544,152) 433,185,215] 2,410,012,113 52,892,671 573,840,568] 3,129,553,741 
1 2 REESE Patches ce een gene 37 11,714,000} 7,592,706,204| 7,346,575,153 234,417,051} 1,392,669,807 20,056,561 397,205,820} 1,809,932,188 
1 Ga Fegan enrol eae 47 5,577,600 125,548,951 88,597,422 36,951,520 50,342,045 43,101 6,096,851 56,481,997 
Increases in 60 years............... 1 18,947,400] 12,260,700,416| 11,839,946,730 396,233,686] 2,359,670,068 52,849,570 567,743,717| 3,073,071,744 
Matured Dividends Insurance insurance 
Death Endow- Annuity Surrender Paid to Total to Total Income Issued and in Force 
Year Claims ments Payments Values Policy- Policy- Disburse- Saved Revived, At End of 
Paid Paid Paid holders holders ments Including Year 
Additions 
$ $ 3 $ $ $ $ $ 3 $ 
1558,782,536 80,520,379 12,554,499 267,745,569 393,515,650| 1,313,118,633] 1,953,329,833| 1,176,223,908) $13,864,832,106| t71,944,498,730 
7329,399,741 132,008,839 9,721,146 190,597,191 246,081,274 907,808,191 1,290,811,964 519,120,224) $7,735,636,165)| $41,206,087,508 
7,628,430 586,134 38,439 2,067,782 6,183,624 16,504,409 26,325,213 30,156,784 471,611,744 805,105,877 
Increases 60 years. 551,154,106 79,934,245 12,516,060 265,677,787 387,332,026] 1,296,614,224) 1,927,004,620) 1,146,067,124) 13,393,220,362| 71,139,392,853 



































Includes disability claims and additional accidental death benefits. 
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The South as an 


By S. Y. Tuprer 






Underwriting Field 





Southern Manager, Queen Insurance Company of America 


HEN a section of country undergoes an economic 
V\ change the underwriting experience of that coun- 

try also changes. During the period of transition 
the change is pretty sure to be commensurate with the severity 
of the upheaval, and particularly is this true when major in- 
dustries are affected. 

Extending from Virginia in the Northeast to Texas in the 
Southwest the South presents to the casual observer a wide 
diversity of interest which still in its broadest aspect comes 
back to a single basic principle, the land and its products, for 
with all its wonderful growth and development the section still 
is, and will probably remain for many years to come, essen- 
tially an agricultural country. 

As broad a gap exists between the old 
South which for years struggled on under 
the economic handicaps of the post civil 
war period, and the new South, as exists 
between the old fashioned underwriter and 
his more modern prototype, yet both are 
the product of a logical course of evolu- 
tion which has relentlessly discarded the 
useless and unfit and which has just as 
surely rewarded that which has proven 
sound and progressive. 

Until 1914 when the economic changes 
incident to the great war caused what 
might almost be termed an upheaval, busi- 
ness in the South pursued the even tenor 
of its way with a fairly regular trend up- 
ward, the major fluctuations generally 
marking the good and bad cotton years, 
and the underwriter was faced by no more 
complicated problem than to keep his ac- 
ceptances and lines well within the safety zone laid down by 
the experience of the past. With the collapse of the agricul- 
tural boom after the world war and the steady increase of 
industrial projects a constantly changing set of conditions be- 
came apparent and the underwriter not sufficiently well in- 
formed and alert to “cut his cloth to the new patterns” as they 
were presented, suffered. The transition period was more or 
less disastrous to most companies, and for several years the 
changes became increasingly complicated and difficult to fol- 
low. At present while the cycle is by no means complete, 
communities have begun to range themselves in a more orderly 
manner in the line of march they are destined to pursue in 
the future. 

Incident to and tending to make the subject more complex 
has been improved transportation by reason of the ever in- 
creasing use of the automobile over paved roads. In the past 
the rural district surrounding a town of moderate size was a 
community within itself, and its wants were either supplied by 
home production or, as was too often the case, by one or two 
prosperous merchants in the town who conducted large gen- 
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eral stores, dealing in everything from plows to shoe laces on 
long time credit, and at a correspondingly large margin of 
profit. The exodus from farm to city, coupled with the op- 
portunities afforded by the automobile to concentrate trade in 
the larger towns has altered the aspect of many once pros- 
perous villages, and the big country merchant who enjoyed a 
credit rating which sometimes reached seventy-five or a hun- 
dred thousand dollars is now fast becoming extinct. 
Communities fortunate enough to absorb industrial projects 
are progressing, as is likewise the case with sections specially 
favored agriculturally, but on the other hand there are those 
who have been unable to meet the change and which have con- 
sequently retrograded. These are all col- 
lateral issues which the successful under- 
writer can only meet by an intimate knowl- 
edge of the locality in which he is dealing, 
Climatically and from the standpoint of 
available potentially skilled labor there is 
every inducement for continued industrial 
growth, the constant expansion of which 
offers an unlimited field of usefulness for 
the special agent and the insurance en- 
gineer. These men who are the embryo 
underwriters of the future have unusually 
good opportunities to collect a fund of in- 
formation that will be increasingly val- 
uable as new industries build up the com- 
munities to which they are fitted. The 
natural resources of the country are only 
beginning to be recognized, and as these 
are developed a variety of new problems 
constantly arise. Aside from the vast 
store of natural products which offer a 
wealth of material of various kinds, a rapid growth of hydro- 
electric plants along the water-ways furnishes cheap power 
which is already available over a wide and ever increasing 
area. The influx of textile manufacturing is largely traceable 
to these influences, and other lines are not far behind in taking 
advantage of the opportunities offered. New processes pro- 
duce new hazards to be considered and digested by the under- 
writer who must classify and eventually build up the experi- 
ence on which they will be properly rated. Linked with the 
entire movement is the inevitable moral hazard engendered by 
those projects which do not find their proper niches in the 
scheme, and these furnish an ever present problem against 
which those passing on the business must constantly pit their 
wits. The specialist who combines conservatism with pro- 
gressiveness will undoubtedly find the solution in the majority 
of instances leaving to his confrere the unprofitable residue. 
The broker as a factor in the general business is only begin- 
ning to be felt, and his activities are as yet in the main con- 
fined to manufacturing plants of large value. This has tended 
(Concluded on Page 123) 
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Economics and Life Insurance 


By Witi1am A. BERRIDGE 


Economist. Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 


ditions of more diverse sorts, or at more numerous 

points, than is the life insurance business. No econo- 
mist in his right mind would claim that economic factors ex- 
plain fully why a company’s performance behaves thus and 
so at a given time. In fact, under certain circumstances, eco- 
nomic factors do not even constitute a major or key factor in 
the interpretation of performance. Changes in the laws, in the 
attitude of public opinion, in the educational level of the com- 
munity and its consequent ability to understand and desire 
life insurance,—above all, changes intro- 
duced by management—these and other 
types of factors influence, as do those of 
an economic sort, the condition of a com- 
pany, or of an industry or trade as a 
whole. And no one type can justly be 
called the whole show. Whoever asks if 
a company’s condition at a given time is 
due to management or to economic condi- 
tions or to some other factor, might as 
well ask which element forms sulphuric 
acid—the hydrogen or the oxygen or the 
sulphur. They are all bound up together. 

Admittedly, then, economic conditions 
fail to tell the whole story; yet they do 
play an important role. To change the 
metaphor, they profoundly influence 
the atmospheric conditions under which 
management, the aviator, has to conduct 
its flights. 

Life insurance companies have to some 
extent realized the truth of this view of many years. Few of 
them have yet seen clearly its implications, but many are grop- 
ing toward useful ways of interpreting economic developments 
in their applications to company problems. True, the number of 
research men working exclusively on the economic problems of 
life insurance is still small; in 1918 there were probably none at 
all, and even now a complete census of life insurance econo- 
mists can be taken on the fingers of one hand. Economic in- 
vestigations are in large measure being carried on in an in- 
formal, loosely organized way, largely because of the very fact 
that the studies are experimental. Nevertheless the fact that 
they are being carried on at all reflects the rapidly growing 
realization of their bearing upon the life insurance business. 
What forms is this research taking, and likely to take in the 
future? Along which lines will it most probably yield worth- 
while results ? 


FH EW lines of business are susceptible to economic con- 





For the sake of illustration, first consider life insurance 
simply from a marketing point of view. Like virtually all 
other consumers’ goods or services, life insurance is, at any 
given time, marketed in a volume which unquestionably de- 
pends, in part, upon economic factors, among them the pur- 
chasing power of the consumer then available. In differing 
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degrees, the issue of life insurance in its several forms, and 
likewise the amount of business lapsed and of policy loans 
made reflect the short-run changes in consumer purchasing 
power. Certain economic and business statistics now available 
fluctuate in a manner which throws considerable light upon 
these short-run fluctuations within the life insurance business. 

Another illustration from the marketing side of the business 
suggests the play of these economic forces. Sometimes one 
hears the remark that life insurance must be immune from 
economic conditions, for otherwise the business in force would 
not have grown so rapidly. This statement 
is erroneous in two ways. In the first 
place, the mere fact that some short-run 
change (say a slump in general business 
conditions) was not influential enough to 
counter-act completely the up-sweep of 
long-time growth, and to prevent some net 
gain from year to year—is no proof that 
such short-run influence was not present 
at all. In fact it frequently happens that, 
after the long-time growth has been prop- 
erly measured and eliminated, the presence 
of a short-run factor can be clearly de- 
tected. The second fallacy lies in the fact 
that the statement quoted imputes too nar- 
row a meaning to “economic conditions ;” 
actually, these reflect themselves in long- 
time growth as surely as they do in 
changes of shorter duration, such as nor- 
mal seasonal variations or a general busi- 
ness boom or depression. The phenomenal 
rate of growth in life insurance sales over the past 
thirty years is familiar to every reader of THE SPECTATOR. 
How much of this long run growth should be attributed to 
changes in the price level, especially that of consumers’ goods 
which the persons insured wish to enable their beneficiaries 
to provide? Then there is the long-time growth of national 
income, which has become so great that the life insurance com- 
panies do not receive in premiums a percentage share radically 
different from that prevailing years ago. Should not such 
phenomena be studied and allowed for, in interpreting the past 
performance of the companies marketing this important prod- 
uct, and estimating the extent of their potential mission in the 
future ? 

What proportion of the budget for a family of given size, 
incone-bracket, etc. is being set aside for insurance premiums, 
and what proportion should be so provided at the present stage 
of the population’s economic development? And what, after 
all, is the economic value of the human lives which we are 
underwriting subject to varying conditions of age, earning 
power and the like? The investigations of Professor Huebner 
and of Dr. Dublin form extremely valuable initial contribu- 
tions to this part of the problem—contributions necessarily 

(Concluded on Page 131) 
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The whole question of fraudulent negligence cases and am- 
balance-chasing attérneys, which is beimz so forcibly brought to the . 
attention of the public by your paper, is one-in which The Spectator In Supreme C 
Company, as the largest insurance publishing house in the world, is “d _— eA 
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whieh.costs polity holders of insurance companies and insurance 
companies themselves millions of dollars annually and is such that 
its devious and diverse influences undermine. law and order in 
general. ‘ 
The Spectator’s interest on behalf of insurance companies and 
their policyholders is nat se much in the indivignal case gs it is 
in the destruction of such 2 corrupt system of which any given 
case might be « part. 
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Accident and Health Coverage for Everyone 


By Tuomas J. V. CuLLen, of THE Spectator Staff 


fires annually which damage property. This is at the rate 

of a trifle over 1,000 fires daily. Death takes its toll on a 
basis of about 4,000 lives per diem. The Census Bureau mor- 
tality tabulation indicates that in the registered area of the 
United States, which had a population of over 103,000,000 
people, there were 1,219,000 deaths in the year 1925. Perhaps 
75 per cent of the fires are covered by a fire insurance policy, 
and certainly it seems a conservative estimate to say that 60 
per cent of the lives are idemnified by life insurance, when it 
is considered that there were more than 1,100,000 life insurance 
policies terminated by death in that same year of 1925. 

Because of these records and because death and fire are the 
two destructive forces which have ever been the outstanding 
bane of human existence, and further because life insurance, 
with a premium income of $2,500,000,000, and fire insurance, 
with premium receipts of over $1,150,000,000, overshadow by 
the volume of their transactions all other classifications of in- 
surance, it is the commonly accepted belief that they more near- 
ly approach the universal in the spread of their protection. 
Notwithstanding all of this, it seems safe to say that the risks 
protected against sickness and accident not only far outnumber 
the risks protected against the hazards of death or fire, but also 
by far in the frequency with which these two human evils occur. 

While deaths aggregate but something a little more than 
1,000,000 annually, and fires about 400,000, there are 20,000,- 
000 out of the 120,000,000 people in the United States who are 
the victims of some form of sickness during any given year, and 
in addition there are about 9,500,000 who are the unfortunate 
sufferers due to accidents. It has further been established that 
2.5 per cent, or about 3,000,000 of our population, are constantly 
and seriously sick. This means sickness of a confining nature 
of a week or more duration. If it were possible to even esti- 
mate the economic loss or the loss in wage earning capacity 
represented by these results, we might in a measure estimate 
the ultimate sickness and accident protection afforded by in- 
surance companies, which even now pay over $400,000,000 a 
year to people who are protected by the various and multiple 
coverages of their policies. 

Accident and health insurance coverages protect not only 
those who apply for personal accident and health insurance, 
as is the case in fire and life insurance, but also includes liability 
insurance through which accidents and sickness of others are 
insured against by those who may be liable for such accident or 
sickness. A practical demonstration of how the average busi- 
ness man is protected against accidents and sickness may be ob- 
tained by a review of the daily life of such a man. This will 
show that he is practically secure from monetary loss occasioned 
by these two great evils during the entire day. 

Accident and health insurance is thus outranked in age by no 
other form of indemnification. Researches into every country 
ot antiquity reveal associations of men banded together con- 
tributing to a common fund for the purpose of tiding over their 
individual members through the ravages of sickness or the 
trials of accidents. 

Under various titles we trace these organizations down 
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[T° the United States it is estimated there are about 400,000 


through the ages. Every civilized or semi-civilized people had 
them. Thiases, Eranes, Synods, Guilds, Funds, Friendly So- 
cieties, Fraternal Orders, Associations and Insurance Com- 
panies, they all have the same ultimate aim and the same generic 
method of accomplishing that aim. Our present day system of 
accident and health insurance starts with the guilds of the 1oth 
century, though the Oddfellows, which through its Manchester 
Unity Health and Accident Tables has contributed so much of 
value to the insurance world, claims an origin in ancient Rome. 
Step by step we trace the growth of these associations and reach 
the enactment in 1773 of a bill in British Parliament which 
enabled artisans by small weekly payments to provide for them- 
selves against sickness and old age. This stimulated a new 
field and gave added prestige to the older institutions. 

In 1847 the Professional Insurance Company, a stock cor- 
poration, was organized to benefit the professional and mer- 
cantile classes. This, while blazing the trail, was not of long 
duration, retiring about four years later. In 1848 the Railway 
Passengers Assurance Company was registered in Great Britain 
and has been in continuous operation since that time. This 
was the first personal accident stock insurance company in Eng- 
land and marks the first recognition of the many and varied 
dangers that beset human lives in the mechanical age in which 
we are now living. It further recognizes the impossibility of 
friendly bonds between men subject to the same disaster so di- 
vergent in their ideals, interests, residence and wealth, as are 
passengers in common carriers. 

In 1864 there was organized in this country the first stock 
personal accident insurance company. This was the Travelers 
Insurance Company, which was originally known as Railway 
Passengers Company. The Cosmopolitan Health Insurance 
Company, organized in 1869, has the honor of being the first 
strictly and exclusively health insurance company in the United 
States. It had an early death and in its experience forecast the 
unprofitableness of this class of coverage, which has persisted 
till today. 

As the railway brought about the growth of the stock in- 
surance carrier and a certain eclipse to friendly or fraternal 
societies, so the passing of the slave relationship between em- 
ployers and employees, and the consequent departure of the 
paternalistic attitude of the slave owner to his chattels opened 
the path to a relief from poverty and suffering in disease and 
distress of the former slaves by new methods. As always, gov- 
ernmental policy intervened to raise the standard of living, and 
as always it turned to insurance, and so employers liability in- 
surance was born, through which the hazards of accident and 
sickness on the life of the employee were undertaken and 
while protecting the employee the cost was borne by the em- 
ployer. 

This insurance was first required by law in Germany in 1871, 
was followed in 1877 in Switzerland, in 1880 in England and 
in 1885 in the United States by the State of Alabama. The 
first compulsory insurance law was likewise enacted in Ger- 
many in 1884. In 1902 the first workmen’s compensation law 
in the United States was affected in Maryland and applied only 

(Concluded on Page 129) 
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A Statistical Study of Trends in Life Insurance Sales 


By HERMAN L. RICHTER 


defined seasons? If so, is there such a thing as a best 
month? Is there a worst month? 

Ask any life underwriter of experience these questions and 
you will receive a definite reply. “Surely, life insurance has 
its good and bad seasons. Summer, it is pretty slow. The 
last three months of the year are the best.” 

These conclusions are based on impressions, not on facts. 
For in an individual case you may find production higher in 
July than in December. It is averages that we are interested 
in and an average individual, as such, does not exist. 


C AN the life insurance business be said to have regularly 


THE Quora IDEA 


Yet, the opinion expressed above is almost universal. In 
fact, one of the largest insurance companies in the United 
States, doing a nation wide business, in assigning the quotas 


to its sales units during the beginning of each year, prescribes 
a monthly gauge to measure the progress toward the goal at 
the end of the year. It has divided the business of the year 
on the following basis: 

8 1/3 per cent per month for the first six months—total, 50 
per cent ; 6 2/3 per cent per month for the next three months— 
total, 20 per cent; 10 per cent per month for the last three 
months—total, 30 per cent; total, 100 per cent. 

This seems to show a distinct seasonal trend, with the three 
summer months as the worst and the three last months of the 
year as the best. 


Or REAL IMpPorRT 


The example given points out the importance of this prob- 
lem. It is of considerable interest to the manager to know which 
months of the year are the best and which the worst—when he 
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should exert extra efforts to produce business and when he may 
relax—when he may institute “drives” and when he must not 
even attempt them. 

The best way to arrive at any conclusions regarding these 
points is to make a careful analysis of the monthly production 
figures of life insurance for a number of years. In Table I is 
shown the production of ordinary life insurance sales as re- 
ported by the Association of Life Insurance Presidents from 
January, 1922, to date. These figures represent about 82 per 
cent of the total production in the United States and are 
fairly indicative of the trend, which is all that we are interested 
in here. From these figures alone, very little can be noted ex- 
cept perhaps a general, though irregular progress. 


Wuat THE CHART SHOWS 
We get a very definite story, however, when these figures are 





It is possible that there 
This explains why, 


these figures represent paid ‘business. 
is a two-month lag between these events. 
after the clean-up in December, paid business does not be- 
come pronounced until March; and why, after the summer 
slump, business written in October is not paid till December. 
For this reason also, July and August show up better than 
they should because in those months business is paid for what 
was written in May and June. 

Yet, what the agent and the manager are interested in, is 
business paid for, not merely written. It is for this reason, 
that the study here presented is of considerable importance. 

Modern statistical methods enable us to get even more defi- 
nite measurements of these seasonal fluctuations. In fact, I 
have constructed an index of monthly production of ordinary 
life insurance sales shown in Table III. I shall not go into 
the mechanics here, but for those interested will say that it 





charted on a graph. (See Chart I.) We 
are immediately struck with the almost un- 
canny regularity of the curve from year to 
year. After every December, there is a 
very precipitous drop in sales for the next 
two months. Then comes a rapid rise in 
March, followed by good business in April, 
May and June, in the latter month of which 
business generally begins to decline. This 
continues through July, August and Sep- 
tember. October brings a slight recovery, 
followed by slow but continued improve- 
ment in November. December bulges out 
suddenly and usually closes as the best 
month of the year. 

Let us now go back and traverse our 
steps a little more analytically. What is the 
worst month in the year? In the six years 
studied, January and September each bear 
the honor for three years. What is the best 
month of the year? December, with but 
one exception. Are the months of October 
and November the next best months? Cer- 
tainly not. In fact, they seem to be not 
better than July and August. This is rath- 
er surprising, but true. What is the best 
season of the year? Believe it or not, but 
it is not the end of the year but rather the 
four months from March to June. 

These results may challenge the ideas of 
many underwriters. Everyone will admit 
that December should be the best month 
of the year. For that is the month when 
agents strive to make or beat their quotas. 
There is a general cleaning up of all busi- 
ness in the mill, and, for that very reason, 
January is a bad month as everyone starts 
again from scratch, but it doesn’t seem 
right that May and June should be better 
than July and August. 

There is probably an explanation for 
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this difference of opinion. The agent re- 
lies on the writing of business, whereas 
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CHART NUMBER 2— 


ANNUAL SALES OF ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE (IN BILLIONS) oF Com- 
PANIES REPORTING TO THE NEW YorK INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 
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is an adjusted index of the medians of the percentage rela- 
tions of actual monthly sales to a twelve-month moving aver- 
age, conterminal, for the years 1922-1927. Taking the average 
monthly sales for the year as a base, the percentages in the 


TABLE I—MONTHLY SALES OF ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 


(As reported to the Association of Life Insurance Presidents—in Millions) 
1922 1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 1928 
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[UY Setrecemeceacencce 432 508 536 653 658 638 
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September... <....2. 554. 367 440 486 538 523 526 
(CLOHEE NN  iiecss: sessiteetssore 405 490 501 630 618 615 
INO VEMIDER: «5c. 66:16 one 423 515 524 596 629 582 
December. ........... 606 627 G16 736 SIS ~725 
PROUAIS Ho. & Sins cea y:8 51438 6172 6541 7563 7798 7796 
Average per month..... 429 514 545 630 650 650 


index for each month show a relation above or below this 
average. 
UsING THE INDEX 

This index can be used in this manner. Where the annual 
figures are running at a rate of six billion per year, or an 
average of 500 million per month, the production for the 
month of July during such a year should be a little over 500 
million or about 500144 million. We get this figure by mul- 
tiplying the index number, 100.3 per cent, by the anticipated 
monthly average. In the same year, the month of September 
should show paid business of about 41314 million. This result 
is arrived at on the same basis, namely, multiplying the index 
number, 82.7 per cent, by 500, the monthly average. 

On the other hand, in a year where annual production was 
running at the rate of $7,200,000,000 with an average month 
of 600 million, the above index numbers are multiplied by 
600 to find the anticipated monthly production. 

Taking the production for the first four months of 1928 
as an indication for the trend of the year and applying to it 
our monthly index, we can prepare a forecast for the monthly 
production of ordinary Life Insurance for the balance of 1928. 
The results of this are also shown in Table III. 

To what extent can we trust this index? We can judge 
the future only in the light of the past. Chart I, therefore, 
also includes the application of this index to the average month- 


TaBLE II—Tora, ANNUAL SALES OF ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 
(By companies reporting to the New York Department) 
From The Insurance Year Book 
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ly production for each of the years studied. The two curves, 
namely, the one of actual production and the other repre- 
senting the production that should have occurred in accord- 
ance with the index, show a marked degree of agreement. It is, 
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therefore, only reasonable to expect that the extension of this 
theoretical curve through 1928 should not be very far amiss. 


Pustic Is INSURANCE CONSCIOUS 

Table II gives the annual production figures of ordinary 
life insurance for the years 1900 to 1927 as reported to the 
Commissioner of Insurance of New York State. These fig- 
ures are not inclusive, but are sufficient to show the trend. 
Chart II is a graphic representation of these figures and also 
discloses some very interesting facts. 

What is most pronounced is the change of level of pro- 
duction. From the beginning of this century to the World 
War the annual production level fluctuated between one and 
two billions. At present we are producing at the rate of eight 
billions a year. This change occurred during the war and is 
no doubt due to a change in the insurance consciousness of 
the public. For this the insurance fraternity should thank 
the government in its propaganda for War Risk insurance. 
Government education is probably not the only cause, how- 


TABLE III—INDEX NUMBER OF MONTHLY ORDINARY LIFE INSURANCE 
SALES AND FORECAST FOR BALANCE OF 1928 
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ever. Increased cost and higher standards of living as well 
as increase in the number of agents no doubt played their part 
in this transformation. 

Whatever the cause may be, the production problems of the 
year 1928 are very different from those prior to the war. 
That is one of the reasons why in my previous study in Chart 
II, I start with 1922 instead of with a much earlier period. 

The presidential year myth is another item that is here con- 
clusively disproved. Beginning with 1900, none of the election 
years, namely, 1904, 1908, 1912, 1916, 1920 and 1924 show 
any decrease in production over the previous years. In fact, 
all show increases. There is, therefore, no election reason for 
expecting a dull year for the insurance business in 1928. This 


. has already been partly borne out by the production during the 


first four months of this year, which has been ahead of last 
year ‘by 3.3 per cent. 

The chart also gives further proof of the dependence of 
life insurance prosperity upon general business. The depres- 
sions in 1907, 1913-14 and 1921 are all reflected in the sales 
of life insurance by recessions in the curve on the chart. 


Types oF FLucTUATIONS 
This relation between life insurance sales and general busi- 
ness is a vast subject in itself and is well deserving of inten- 
sive study. As is generally known, there are three types of 
(Concluded on Page 131) 
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The Increasing Soundness of Fraternal Insurance 


By FRANK W. PEARSON 


President, Frank W. Pearson, Inc. 


able satisfaction the gradual solution of the inadequate 

rate difficulties that have beset American fraternal 
beneficiary societies since the organization of the first such 
society sixty years ago. That is to say, the life insurance 
world would undoubtedly so view this solution if that part 
of it which is outside of the fraternal beneficiary system itself 
were fully informed as regards what is transpiring in fra- 
ternalism. 

The average person, looking at the situation from the outside 
without any real information as to what 
is going on, is likely to see no difference 
between the present readjustment efforts 
of fraternal societies and those that these 
societies exerted fifteen or twenty years 
ago. But there is a vast difference. 
Fraternal societies now readjust by what 
is termed the “voluntary method.” Before 
the efficacy of the voluntary method was 
discovered they used the “compulsory 
method” entirely, with extremely heavy 
losses in membership, insurance in force 
and reputation. 

The compulsory method was simply 
the raising of rates by legislative action 
of a society’s supreme delegate body. It 
usually failed to solve the society’s rate 
problem because it always caused abnor- 
mal lapsation especially among the younger 
and healthier members, the members that 
the society could least afford to lose. As 
a result of this lapsation, the average age of the membership 
increased, the death losses became heavier and heavier, necessi- 
tating further rate adjustments, with more lapsation, and so on 
and so on, until the society finally passed out of the picture by 
the bankruptcy route or by merging with another society. 

The compulsory method of readjustment fell down because 
human nature does not take kindly to being forced to do any- 
thing. The voluntary method of readjustment takes his hu- 
man peculiarity into account and enlists the co-operation of a 
society's membership in the carrying out of a readjustment 
program. Under the voluntary method, new certificates, in which 
are incorporated the desirable provisions that modern buyers 
of life insurance demand, are adopted. Rates for these cer- 
tificates are based on a recognized mortality table, full legal 
reserves are maintained behind them and all members insured 
under the new certificate forms are placed in a separate class, 
which pays its own death losses and the members of which 
share in any surplus that may accrue to the credit of the class. 
Then each member of the old class is granted the privilege of 
exchanging his old, inadequate rate certificate for one of the 
new forms, without medical examination, and at the rate ap- 
plying to his attained age and the form of certificate that he 
selects. 


T | \ HE life insurance world cannot but view with consider- 
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Men especially trained in the business of soliciting fraternal 
members for transfer call on the members of the inadequate 
rate class personally, explain the situation to them and induce 
them to avail themselves of the society’s transfer privilege. 
In this way, a great majority—generally over 90 per cent—of 
the society’s inadequate rate members are transferred of their 
own free will to a sound, solvent class, leaving the society 
with a comparative handful of inadequate rate members with 
which to deal. The old class stands its own death losses and 
no new members are admitted to it, so that eventually it auto- 
matically disappears. 

The result of the general adoption of the 
voluntary method has been that over 100 
of our fraternal societies are now on a 
sound basis of operation. There are still 
a number of well-known societies that have 
the readjustment ordeal still to undergo, 
but it is confidently expected that the vol- 
untary method will sove their problems in 
the same satisfactory way that it has solved 
similar problems for those associations 
that have used it, and that within a com- 
paratively short time the fraternal bene- 
ficiary system will be 100 per cent solvent. 

After that has been accomplished there 
will be a little more to be done along the 
line of mergers, because there are many 
small societies that should, in justice to 
their members, merge with larger and 
stronger institutions. It is hardly an exag- 
geration to say that there are twice as 
many fraternal beneficiary societies in this country today as 
there should be, and there is evidence of an inclination upon 
the part of those who direct the affairs of our fraternal asso- 
ciations to develop and encourage merger sentiment. 

The efforts of fraternal executives to place fraternal life 
insurance on a dependable basis has had the support and en- 
couragement of practically all State insurance departments and 
of everybody sincerely interested in the cause of good life in- 
surance. Approximately ten million of our people are insured 
in fraternal benefit societies and the working out of these 
societies’ problems is a matter touching intimately the lives 
and welfare of easily 25 per cent of our population. It is 
obvious, therefore, that any intelligent, determined effort to 
make fraternal life insurance safe and reliable is worthy of 
all the encouragement that the life insurance world can give it. 





GAMBLING WITH GOD 
Life insurance was called “gambling with God” by the French 
in the sixteenth century. So the law barred it as impious. 
More than one-half of the residents of the United States 
held policies at the end of last year, calling for $87,000,000,000. 
They accounted for more than three-fourths of the world’s 
outstanding total of $101,000,000,000.—Collier’s. 
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Main Office 


214 BROADWAY 
“Opposite St. Paul's” 


Branches 


PaRK AVENUE & 40TH STREET 
7TH AVENUE & 32ND STREET 


Broapway & 74TH STREET 


To be opened October, 1928 


MapDISON AVENUE & 26TH STREET 





Growing Old 
Together 


OR a bank or a publication, old 
age is as pleasant as it is honor- 


able. 


The National Park Bank and “The 
Spectator” have grown old to- 
gether. 


In 1873, a little more than fifty- 
five years ago, the publishers of this 
worthy magazine became customers 
of the “Park Bank.’ They are still 
one of the most valued connections 
we possess. 


Today, the National Park Bank 
is seventy-two years old; The Spec- 
tator’ is sixty. 


We offer our hearty congratula- 
tions to the publishers on their 
sixty years of achievement! 


National Park Bank 
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Graphical Exhibit of Fire Insurance (40 Years) 

















Fire Insurance 


Statistics represented in the above Graphical Exhibit com- 1887. to $2,094,915,259 in 1927, P ss 
prise those of all joint stock fire insurance companies reporting Red line indicates increase in premiums from $92,135,152 in 


1887 to $929,632,510 in 1927. 
t § : : ; thes 
0 the New York Insurance Department Blue line shows increase in loss payments from $57,258,- 


Black line shows growth in assets from $202,949,392 in 512 in 1887 to $471,322,005 in 1927. 
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Graphical Exhibit of Life Insurance 
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The black line shows the growth of the resources of legal reserve 
life insurance companies in the United States. In 1887 the assets of 
life insurance companies totaled $648,237,462. Consistent increases 
brought their total of admitted assets in 1927 to $14,381,430,767. At 
the end of 1926 this total was $12,939,806,809. 

The red line shows the premium income of these carriers which in 
1887 amounted to $111,237,475. In 1926 the premium receipts were 
$2,624,013,968. In 1927 they amounted to $2,860,092,339. 
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Life Insurance 


The blue line shows the amount of payments to policyholders yearly 
from 1887 to 1926. In 1887 total paid policyholders was $73,530,780. 
In 1926 annual payments to policyholders reached the sum of $1,373,201,- 
344. In 1927 total paid policyholders amounted to $1,498,125,504. 1927 
totals are based on practically complete returns. The total of admitted 
assets reveals the life insurance savings held by the companies for future 
distribution to policyholders. 
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Graphical Exhibit of Life Insurance 
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Life Insurance in Force 


The black line indicates the growth in amount of life in- 
surance in force in legal reserve life insurance companies from 
1887 to 1926. In 1887 the total amount of insurance in force 
was $2,650,473,000. In 1926 insurance companies had $79,- 
644,487,109 in force. In 1927 the indications from incom- 
plete returns are that there is $86,000,000,000 of insurance 
in force. 

The red line indicates ordinary insurance in force and shows 
an increase of from $2,400,000,000 in 1887 to $65,457,332,- 
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344 in 1926 with $71,000,000,000 in force at the end of 1927. 
Ordinary insurance includes group insurance which began 
around 1911 and of which at the end of 1926 there was 
$5,425,987,647 outstanding. 

The third line, in blue, indicates the increase of industrial 
insurance in force from $250,000,000 in 1887 to $14,187,164,- 
765 at the end of 1926, with $15,000,000,00Q in force at the 
end of 1927. 
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Graphical Exhibit of Casualty Insurance 

















Casualty Insurance 


The black line indicates the total admitted assets of casualty 
carriers. In 1887 total assets amounted to $7,738,512. At 
the end of 1927 this amount had been increased to $1,108,- 
712,762. 

The red line indicates the amount of premiums written 
from 1887 to 1927 and shows that the premium income of 
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these carriers in 1887 was $4,834,044, and that the volume 
had increased to $700,191,632 in 1927. 

The blue line shows the amount of losses paid to policy- 
holders from 1887 to 1927, and shows that companies in 1887 
paid $1,687,656 in losses, and that in 1927 they paid $319,- 


202,869. 
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MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 


Life Insurance Company 


of Springfield, Massachusetts 
Organized 1851 


HE representatives of the Massa- 
chusetts Mutual throughout the 
country are loyal and enthusiastic. They 
are doing splendid work and are happy in 
their associations with this old New Eng- 
land institution. The reputation of their 
Company for prompt and efficient service 
gives them a confidence, which in turn 
wins the confidence of the people with 
whom they do business. 


A Consistently Progressive | @®) Opportunity for Young 


Life Insurance Company Men In Our Agencies 
\ WE SERVE 


\ o/ 
V 


More Than a Billion and a Half of Insurance in Force 
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THE SPECTATOR 


An American review of insurance containing current news and 
statistics regarding all classes of the Insurance Business. Price $4 


ene THE INSURANCE YEAR BOOK 


Issued annually in three volumes, one devoted to Life insurance, 
one to fire and marine insurance and one to casualty and miscellaneous 
insurance. A complete encyclopedia of information in regard to in- 
surance companies and conditions throughout the country. A monthly 
bulletin is issued in conjunction with the fire volume and also with 
the casualty volume. Price per volume, $20, any two separate vol- 
umes $35, all three volumes $50. 


HANDY GUIDE TO PREMIUM RATES, APPLICATIONS AND 
POLICIES 


Issued annually in March. Containing complete policy contracts 
of policies issued by the leading American and Canadian life insur- 
ance companies and also rates, surrender values, etc. Price in flex- 
ible binding, plain $4, thumb indexed $4.35, , 


LIFE INSURANCE POLICYHOLDERS POCKET INDEX 


__ Issued annually in April, containing statistics of the legal reserve 
life insurance companies of the United States and Canada in con- 
venient form for comparison. Price per copy in manila binding 
75e, in flexible binding $1.25. 


COMPENDIUM OF OFFICIAL LIFE INSURANCE REPORTS 


A series of comparative exhibits for the information of policy- 
holders in life insurance companies. Issued annually. Price $5. 


LIFE AGENTS BRIEF 
A synopsis of premium rates, arranged by ages, policy provisions, 


dividends, net cost of insurance and cash surrender values. Also 
embraces comparative exhibit of dividends paid. Price $2. 


POCKET REGISTER OF LIFE ASSOCIATIONS 


- ees eg ies of Fagen Premium, Assessment and 
Fraternal Life Insurance. rice per copy in manila binding 75c 
in flexible binding $1.25. . ” ? , 


ILLINOIS STANDARD TABLES 


A set of actuarial tables compiled by Fackler & Breiby, the well- 
known firm of actuaries, in three volumes. Volume 1, Premiums and 
Terminal Reserves Volume 2, Mean Reserves Volume 3, Cost of 
Insurance Volume 4, Additional Premiums, Terminal and Mean Re- 
serves for Endowment Forms from 5 to 19 eyars excluding 10 to 15 
years. Price of any one volume $25, all four volumes, $80. 


THE ALEXANDER LIFE INSURANCE COURSE 
What Life Insurance Is and What It Does 


A primer for layman and students expounding the fundamental 
principles of life insurance in a very comprehensive manner. Price, 
et 50. 
cloth bound, $1.50. How to Sell Insurance 

A practical guide for life insurance salesmen. A book to train 
agents, written clearly and in a simple, direct style, which is bound 
to win the attention of the reader. Price, cloth bound $2. 


Income Insurance for Family Protection 


An unusually excellent exposition of the value of monthly income 
insurance and methods of presenting this form of insurance to the 
prospect. Price, cloth bound, $1.50. 


The Art of Insurance Salesmanship 


A book describing how the life insurance agent should practice 
his art. Even the expert salesman can derive fresh ideas and profit- 
able suggestions from this valuable work. Price, cloth bound, $2. 
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One Hundred Ways of Canvassing 


A book which presents a series of the most successful modern meth- 
ods of securing applications for life insurance. Price, cloth bound, 


$3.50. 
LIFE INSURANCE SIMPLY EXPLAINED 


By Wm. Alexander. A new book portraying the fundamentals of 
life insurance. A firm groundwork for the new agent. Price $1.00. 


A BC OF LIFE INSURANCE 


Sixth edition, 1921. A plain, non-actuarial treatise, explaining 
the basic principles of life insurance in the most simple manner. Price, 
cloth bound, $2. 


AMERICAN MEN MORTALITY PREMIUM AND RESERVE 
BLES 


THE SPECTATOR CoMPANY has published three volumes of tables 
of premiums and reserves, upon the American Men (Ultimate) Mor- 
tality Table with 344% interest, compiled by Fackler and Breiby, 
Consulting Actuaries, to meet a growing demand. Volume 1—Net 
Premiums 344%. Upon both full Level Premium and Illinois Standard 
Bases, for seventy-five or more plans of annual-premium life, endow- 
ment and term insurance, also Single Premiums, Life and Endowment 
Commutation Columns, also supplementary tables of annua! premiums 
on the New Jersey preliminary-term standard, for those plans and ages 
at which that standard reqifires higher reserves than regular Illinois 
Standard. 

For two and three joint lives (equal ages) Commutation Columns, 
Life Single Premiums, and annual premiums (both Full Lever Premium 
and Illinois Standard) for Whole Life, 20-Payment Life, and 20-Year 
Endowment Plans. Volume II—Terminal Reserves 314% (full level 
premium basis). For all the annual-premium plans (single life and 
joint-life), comprised in Vol. I; Volume III, Terminal Reserve 3% %. 
Illinois Standard Basis. For all the annual-premium plans (single-life 
and joint-life), including New Jersey Standard supplement, except 
term plans, comprised in Volume I. 

These three large handsome volumes are printed on clear white 
heavy quality of paper, and the millions of figures reproduced by 
the offset process stand out on each page in bold relief, readily and 
invitingly appealing to the eye. The three books contain together 
about 800 pages and the page measures 734 x 1034 inches. Price per 
volume, $60, all three volumes, $150. 


INSURABILITY, PROGNOSIS AND 
HEALTH, ACCIDENT 


By Dr. H. W. Dingman. A discussion of the various factors that 
permit forecast of health and longevity selection of risk for insurance; 
appraisal of claim for indemnity. Every medical department of 
every life, accident and health insurance company should have copies 
of this book. Price $15.00. 

LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS EXPLAINED 
In PRESS 

By Herbert N. Olney, member of New York Bar. A publication 
for which a need has long been felt. A clear and lucid explanation of 
the Life Insurance Trust. 


THE ART OF SELLING 


By John S. Tunmore. A practical hand book for the use of insur- 
ance and other salesmen, containing many concrete examples of 
successful methods of canvassing. This book has the advantage of 
being written by a practical and successful salesman, who, at the 
same time, is a clever author. Price, cloth bound, $1.50. 


NOTES ON LIFE INSURANCE 


By Edward B. Fackler. A thorough yet well condensed _ work, 
presenting the general principles underlying life insurance, indicating 
their practical application to the busines. Price, cloth bound, $4.00. 


LIFE INSURANCE LAW CHART 


Contains in tabular form a summary of state laws as pertaining 
to the requirements of life insurance companies doing business in the 
various states. Issued annually. Price, $4.00. 


SELECTION—LIFE, 





THER SPECTATOR COMPANY, 
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CREATIVE THINKERS 


are the most valuable asset of any business organization 


They are the men who foresee emergencies, 
who prepare in advance to meet competition, 
who eliminate waste, 
who discover new markets and new products 
for markets already established, 





and 





who make for the smooth-running efficiency | 
of any project with which they are connected. | 


These are the men from whose loss their companies 
should be protected | 


The consequences of the removal of their foresight, their 
experience, and their sound judgment from the councils 
of the firm cannot be over-estimated. 


ONE OF THE IMPORTANT FUNCTIONS OF 
LIFE INSURANCE 
IS TO BEAR THE BRUNT OF SUCH A LOSS 


And those agents who are able to ascertain the creative 
thinkers of an organization and to convince them of 
the wisdom of business insurance are to be found in the 
front rank of life underwriters. 


~4] lence of this company’s investments make a 
strong appeal to business men the country over. 


| The financial strength and unsurpassed ie « f 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Montpelier, Vermont 
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; . THE_"SPECTATOR 
An American review of insurance containing current news and 
Statistics regarding all classes of the Insurance business. Subscrip- 
tion, $4 per annum. 


THE INSURANCE YEAR}JBOOK 


Issued annually in three volumes, one devoted to life insurance, one 
to fire and marine insurance and one to casualty and miscellaneous 
insurance. A complete encyclopedia of information in regard to 
imsurance Companies and conditions throughout the country. A 
monthly bulletin is issued in conjunction with the fire volume and also 
with the casualty volume. Price per volume, $20; any two separate 
volumes, $35; ail three volumes $50. 


FIRE INSURANCE POCKET INDEX 


Issued annually in March. Containing accurate statistics of the 
condition and business of about 300 American and foreign fire insur- 
ance companies covering a ten-year period. A one-year table for ad- 
ditional companies is also included. Also contains a segregated table 
showing premiums and losses of various classifications of business. 
Price, per copy, manila binding, 75c; flexible binding, $1.25. 


AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 


By. Ambrose Ryder. A new, practical and helpful book containing 
descriptions and explanations of this type of coverage, together with 
data of value to underwriters. All forms of automobile coverage are 
described and the chapter ‘Selling Automobile Insurance’’ alone is 
worth many times the price of the book. Price, $3.75. 


DOWN TO BRASS, TACKS 


By Chauncey S. S. Miller. A wonderful help in producing new 
business by means of direct mail advertising. ‘This book discusses 
how to prepare direct mail campaign for various forms of insurance; 
methods of arriving at best forms of letters; sources of mailing lists; 
keeping records of prospects; and in short all possible information on 
developing the business of a local fire insurance agent by means of 
direct mail advertising. Single copy, price, $2.85. 


FIRE INSURANCE LAWS, TAXES AND FEES 


Containing statutory requirements, together with taxes and fees 
levied by the states, counties and municipalities. Price, bound in 
law sheep, $25. 


EARTHQUAKE HAZARDS AND INSURANCE 


By F. L. Hoffman, LLD. This book presents a detailed discussion 
of the earthquake experience on the North American Continent and 
adjacent territories for as far back as the records exist. It further 
analyzes this experience in the light of modern underwriting practices. 
It presents for the first time statistics which have hitherto been un- 
available, and, as such, will prove invaluable to all classes of insurance 
men, interested in the writing of earthquake coverage. Price, $4.00. 


AGENTS KEY TO FIRE INSURANCE 


By Robert P. Barbour. Third Edition, new and revised. Treats 
of fire insurance in its relation to agency practice; general off ce work; 
explanation of policy contract, co-insurance and other clauses; can- 
cellation and substitution; mortgagee interests; use and occuparcy 
and many other subjects, together with illustrative and special policy 
forms. Price, $3.50. 


FIRE INSURANCE INSPECTION AND UNDERWRITING 


By C. C. Dominge and W. O. Lincoln. Third edition of over 1,000 
pages, An encyclopedic handbook defining terms used in the fire in- 
surance business and describing numerous materials and processes 
used in manufacturing and mercantile establishments and their fire 
hazards. Price, $6. Edition de luxe, real flexible leather, thumb 
indexed, $10. 
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SUNDERLINS LECTURES ON THE FIRE INSURANCE 
CONTRACT 

By Charles A. Sunderlin, A.B. LL.B. These forty lectures by Mr. 
Sunderlin constitute a distinctly valuable contribution to the literature 
of fire insurance, and will be of genuine service to executives, under- 
writers, adjusters, general, special, and local agents, insurance brokers, 
lawyers, and the public. hese lectures are in pamphlet form, each 
pamphlet covering one of the following subjects: 1—The Policy 
Contract-General. II—Insurable Interest, II1I—Public Relations 
IV—State Regulation or the Police Power, V—Co-operation and State 
Supervision, VI—Co-Insurance, VII—Valued Policies, VIII—Pro- 
fessionalizing the Fire Insurance Business, IX—Construction and 
Operation of the Policy Contract, X—The Fire Insurance Rate, XI— 
Fire Insurance Reserve, XII—Agency and Brokerage, XIII—Premi- 
ums, XIV—Fire Prevention, XV—Estoppel, Waiver or Ratification, 
XVI—Property and Hazards Not Covered, XVII—Concealment, 
Misrepresentations, XVIII—Warranties, XIX—Matters Voiding 
Policy, XX—Matters Suspending Insurance, XXI—Chattel Mortgage 
Clause,*X XII—Fallen Building Clause, XXIII—Negligence, XXIV— 
Cancellation, XXV—Risks and Causes of Losses, XXVI—Duty of 
Insured in Case of Loss, XXVII—Ascertainment and Amount of 
Loss, XXVIII—Option of Company in Case of Loss, XXIX—Appor- 
tionment of Loss, XXX—Loss—When Payable—Non-waiver by 
appraisal or Examination, XXXI—Adjustments, XX XII—Subroga- 
tion, XX XIII—Standard Average or Co-Insurance Clause, XX XIV— 
Mortgagee Interests, XXXV—Earthquake Clauses, XXXIV—Use 
and Occupancy—Profits and Commissions—Rents and Leaseholds, 
XXXVII—Floating, Excess and General Cover Contracts, XX XVIII 
—Miscellaneous Forms, XX XIX—Endorsements, XL—Reinsurance. 
Price, per lecture. $.59, complete setZof forty lectures, $10. 


FIRE INSURANCE LAW CHART 


Coztains in tabular form a summary of special State Laws relating 
to statements required of fire insurance companies, etc. Issued 
annually. Price, $3. 


READY RECKONER FOR EARNED AND UNEARNED 
PREMIUMS 


|By the late Wm. Ellsworth. A standard work and an invaluable 
assistant in the rapid computation of return premiums at short rates 
and pro rata. Price, $7.50. 


WINDSTORM AND TORNADO INSURANCE 


By F. L. Hoffman, LL.D. A comprehensive work for the informa- 
tion of executives, general agents, special agents and local agents of 
companies writing the form of insurance, and a valuable aid to agents 
in writing more of this business. Price per copy, $2.00. 


FIRE PREVENTION AND PROTECTION 


By A.'C.‘Hutson, C. E. A book of the utmost value to fire pro- 
tection engineers, insurance inspectors, merchants, manufacturers, 
architects, builders, firemen—indeed to all who are interested in the 
subject of the prevention of, protection from and extinguishment of 
fire. Embraces “Fire Engine Tests and Fire Stream Tables’’ issued 
by National Board of Fire Underwriters. Contains over 775 pages, 
with many illustrations, and is thoroughly indexed. Send for descrip- 
tive circular. Price, per copy, delivered, $4.25. 


BALDWIN’S INSURANCE LAW SERVICE 


A complete encyclopedia of New York Insurance Law in six volumes. 
Vol. I—General Provisions; Vol. 1I—Life, Health and Casualty In- 
sirane2; Title and Credit Guaranty Insurance; Vol. III—Fire and 
Mirine Insurance Vol. IV—Fraternal and other Benefit Societies; 
Vol. V—Miscellaneous Laws Relating to Insurance; Vol. VI—Forms, 
R2zulations, Instructions, General Index. An annual supplementary 
r2visioa service is also a feature. Price, complete set six volumes, $30. 


ISTER 
By C. D. Crane. Accurate, tim2-saving, convenient, 
ci119t b2 overlooked. Prices, from $6.50 up. 


CRANE’S DOUBLE AND]JTRIPLEPNDEX EXPIRATION 
REG 
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SPRINGFIELD 


Fire and Marine Insurance Co. 


George G. Bulkley, President 


Springfield Massachusetts 


FFERS Dependable 

Insurance Protection 

in an old reliable and strong 
institution. 














fortune to enjoy the confidence and friendship of many 
loyal agents. 


-;| Always include a SPRINGFIELD policy—“IT PAYS” 
aes : ” : 
8 Another Milestone 

*;| The Agricultural has crossed another milestone and is 
*;| entering its seventy-sixth year. During our three quarters 
‘;| of a century of insurance service, it has been our good 
«3 
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We are sincerely grateful for the past assistance of those 
agents. May we always hold your confidence and friend- 
ship. We shall constantly try to be worthy of your support. 
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An Opportunity Worth L nvestigating 


OUNG men who have had some business experience (but not in the 
life insurance field), who see no prospect of advancement in the positions 
they now hold, will do well to consider the brilliant and remunerative 


future offered by The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the United States 
to men of integrity, intelligence, and industry. 


The salesman’s success depends on the value and popularity of what he 


has to offer. 


Such men can make a good living while obtaining, without expense, the 
thorough training offered by The Equitable. Note the following examples of 
the needs of the public throughout the United States, and what the Equitable 
furnishes to supply these needs: 


1. Millions of our citizens have made no pro- 7. Business risks can be provided against by 
vision for the support of their families. A means of Equitable insurance. The success 
variety of policies which provide this support of every business concern is based on credit. 
is offered by the Equitable at a moderate Life insurance strengthens the organization 
charge. and extends its credit. 

2. Invested capital often shrinks in value. An ee a er Seg, ee eT 
Equitable policy compensates for this shrink- a sch 8 : P 
Pies ’ vestments can be safeguarded by means of 

; 5 . life insurance. 

3. A mortgage on a home is a burden fraught ? ; 
with danger. A Mortgage Policy eliminates 9. Self-supporting women seldom are able to 
this peril. provide without assistance for the future. 

; y means ¢ I y *s 

4, Children often are taken from school and lose ny see - ime pee such # woman 

Say : annual savings will provide, later on, an 
a college education if the father dies pre- ce . 
: Sr ; adequate income for her support during her 
maturely. The Equitable issues an Educa- | ene : 
: AS one : declining years. 
tional Policy providing money for education ae 
whether the father lives or dies. 10. The estate of a wealthy man is reduced by 

5. Anaged parent dependent ona son for support Inheritance Taxes and the expense of settling 

the estate unless these expenses are provided 


may be destitute in the event of the son’s 
death. This danger is eliminated at a very 
moderate co speci icy iss y : . : 
; te cost under a special policy issued b} 11. The most economical way of accumulating 
The Equitable. Eee iprhahiabed ; 
° a sinking fund or liquidating a future obliga- 
6. A man who wishes to leave money to a tion is by means of life insurance. 


hospital, college, or charitable organization 
without encroaching upon the estate which 12. All salaried men and others whose income 


he wishes to leave to his heirs can accomplish will be cut off when they die are in need of 
this by means of an Equitable Policy. life insurance. 


for by means of life insurance. 


_ 


There is no dull season in the life insurance business. What it has to 
offer never gets out of fashion. There is never any shortage in the supply of 
life insurance to meet the demand, however active that demand may be. The 
demand for insurance extends all over the United States, and the Equitable 
has openings for insurance salesmen in every locality. The Equitable has a 
high reputation. Its strength, efficiency, liberality, and promptness are 
familiar truths. Nothing succeeds like success, and the Equitable’s success 
enhances the prosperity of those who represent it in the field. In the life 
insurance business there is abundant room at the top; consequently many 
aggressive insurance salesmen have built up substantial fortunes. 


Tue EguiraBLe Lire AssURANCE SOCIETY 
of the UNITED STATES 


THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 
393 Seventh Avenue .. . New York 
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FOUNDED IN 1900 
by A.B.BANKS 





“THE Associated Home Insurance Com- 
panies of Little Rock, with assets in excess of 
eight and three-quarter millions of dollars and 
writing practically every known form of in- 
surance, offer complete multiple-line facilities 
to Southern and Western agencies. 


Write or Wire for Particulars 


COMIPAINIISS 
LIFE : ACCIDENT : FIRE 


Litile Rock, Arkansas 
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Reliability, time-proven, is an Aetna attribute 
advertised by word of mouth as well as 
by printers’ ink. 





It Pays To Be 
An Aitna-izer 





Reliability 


Atna reputation rests on 
seventy-eight years of success- 
ful insurance administration. 
In this time Etna has furnished 
reliable insurance protection 
to millions of policyholders. 








The 4tna Life Insurance Company The Htna Casualty 
and Surety Company * The Automobile Insurance Company 

The Standard Fire Insurance Company of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, write practically every form of Insurance and 
Bonding Protection 


ATNA-IZE 


SEB THE\ATNA*-IZER IN YOUR COMMUNITY HE IS A MAN WORTH KNOWING | 






AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


aH } 


CASECE CESJELECEL OE (4 


/ETNA CASUALTY & SI 
: V\UTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY 


f HARTFORD, CONN 





RE-PY Coe STANDARD FIRE INSURAN( 
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| CHOOSING 
_ ACOMPANY 


A BOOKLET 


There are certain fundamental 
| tests by which a company may 
| be judged, and it is for the pur- 
| pose of emphasizing these gov- 
| erning points that this booklet 
| has been prepared. In it are 
set forth 17 tests for choosing 
| a company. “Look before you 
| leap” is a good maxim to follow 
| in choosing a company as well 
| as anything else. Legal reserve 
life insurance has reached such 
a high level and there are so 
! many good companies. that if 
this booklet serves to assist any 
man in choosing a company 
that will mean a future of hap- 
piness rather than disappoint- 
ment, even though that com- 
pany may be other than Mutual 
Trust, it will have served its 
purpose. 














Send for your copy today 
CARL A. PETERSON, Vice President 


| Mutual Trust 


LIFE INSURANCE’ COMPANY 


EDWIN A. OLSON, President f 















“y 77 West Washington Street 
WF, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Ea CAs Faithful as OLD FAITHFUL” 











“Oldest American 
Fire and Marine 
Insurance Company” 


The Insurance Company of North 
America is the oldest American fire 
and marine insurance company, with a 
136-year record of obligations promptly 
met. But this fact alone, though im- 
portant, would not give it the prestige 
it enjoys today with insurance agents 
and brokers and with the insuring pub- 
lic. Because its present service is 
based on experience reaching back to 
the time when the need for insurance 
first arose in the United States, yes— 
but even more importantly because it 
has been ever progressive, on the alert 
to foresee and meet changing insurance 
requirements, the INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
is today a figure of national impor- 
tance. 


On the strength of its progressive 
service and all-inclusive property pro- 
tection, as well as on its background 
of experience and dependability, the 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA attracts the most 
alert agents throughout the country. 








INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADELPHIA 


and the 


Indemnity Insurance Company of North America write 


practically every form of insurance except life 
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GUARANTEE FUND 


LIFE 
ASSOCIATION — 


OMAHA, NEBRASKA ORGANIZED 1901 























A TEN YEAR REVIEW 


COMPARATIVE FINANCIAL STATEMENT 
Jan. 1,1918 Jan. 1, 1928 





First Mortgage Farm Loans..... $1,945,525.85 $3,625,389.11 
County and Municipal Bonds. . . 273,850.00 6,897,419.75 
ere 85,000.00 100,000.00 
Home Office Building and Real 
yaad caheri area eens 60,000.00 1,039,786.62 
Cash in Bank and Treasury..... 108,167.50 358,264.38 
Accrued Interest................ 36,320.44 202,381.23 
Deferred Net Premiums......... None 83,403.76 
(er $2,508,863.79 $12,306,644.85 


Gain in Assets 
January 1, 1918 to January 1, 1928 $9,797,781.06 


A Gain of 391% in Ten Years 


Splendid Agency Openings for Men and Women 
in the Following States: 





ARKANSAS IOWA NORTH DAKOTA 
CALIFORNIA KANSAS pa 
DISTRICT OF KENTUCKY 

COLUMBIA MICHIGAN pa ll 
FLORIDA MISSOURI TEXAS 
GEORGIA MONTANA UTAH 
IDAHO NEBRASKA WASHINGTON 
ILLINOIS NEVADA WEST VIRGINIA 
INDIANA NORTH CAROLINA WYOMING 





FOR PARTICULARS WRITE OR WIRE 


GuarANTEE Funp Lire BuILpING, ° : 
Cinitn: oe F. A. Hicks, Superintendent of Agents 
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¢) ConTRACT WITH A FAST GRow- 
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New Life Insurance Standards 


By Epwarp B. FACKLER 


of Fackler and Breiby, Consulting Actuaries 


surance standards was the publication, in 1918, of 

the American Men Mortality Table. The American 
Canadian Mortality Investigation was conducted by the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America, acting through a committee of its 
members, in conjunction with committees of the American 
Institute of Actuaries and the National Convention of In- 
surance Commissioners, which in 1911 had asked the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America to consider such an investigation 
of American mortality. The American 
Men (Ultimate) Mortality Table was the 
result of this investigation, having the most 
general interest to those concerned with 
insurance. 

Apparently some of the insurance com- 
missioners counted upon a new mortality 
table to bring about a lowering of the re- 
serves required for the usual insurance 
plans. This, however, was not the result. 
The American Men (Ultimate) Mortality 
Table fixes lower net premiums, but the 
reserves required are generally higher than 
required on the American Experience Mor- 
tality basis. 

The American Men Table was based 
upon the experience of the companies in 
the period from 1900 to 1915. This pe- 
riod included no war in which the United 
States was engaged, and no serious epi- 
demic. When the new table came up for 
discussion by actuaries, the effects of the World War and 
the influenza epidemic were fresh in the minds of all and 
there seemed to be some fears as to the safety of a table which 
reflected no such happenings. 

Now, however, that ten years have elapsed since the pub- 
lication of the table, these fears appear to have been ground- 
less. It has been demonstrated that the mortality experience 
of the companies during the last twenty-seven years, including 
the war and influenza periods, has been more favorable than 
according to the new table. 


A N outstanding event in the development of new life in- 


Discussep By INSURANCE COMMISSIONERS 

These points have been gone into quite thoroughly in dis- 
cussions at the Insurance Commissioners’ conventions. This 
matter was brought up formally in a paper prepared by Wil- 
liam M. Corcoran, then actuary of the Connecticut Insurance 
Department, and presented at the meeting in San Antonio in 
September, 1925. A carefully prepared discussion of the paper 
was presented at the same time by Reinard B. Robbins, then as- 
sistant actuary of the New York Insurance Department, who 
joined with Mr. Corcoran in favoring the adoption of the 
American Men (Ultimate) Mortality Table as a permissive 
legal standard for the calculation of net premiums and reserves. 
Both Mr. Corcoran’s and Mr. Robbins’ papers brought out 
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statistics showing the experience of the companies practically 
up to the time of the presentation of the papers. 

No definite action was taken at that time, but a committee 
of actuaries representing the Insurance Commissioners’ Con- 
vention and also representing, though unofficially, the Actuarial 
Society of America and the American Institute of Actuaries, 
was appointed by the Insurance Commissioners to report upon 
the subject anew. This report was made to the Insurance 
Commissioners Convention at its annual meeting in 1926. 
This report indicated that not more than 
one or two companies, from which experi- 
ence reports had been obtained, had experi- 
enced average mortality higher than the 
American Men (Ultimate) Table. Almost 
all of the companies had experienced 
lower average mortality than provided for 
in the table during the entire period under 
review. However, at this meeting of the 
commissionrs the sentiment in favor of 
adopting the new mortality table was not 
strong enough to carry a resolution to 
recommend adopting the new table as a 
permissive legal basis for the calculation 
of net premiums and reserves 

Since that time, the table has been 
adopted as a permissive legal valuation 
standard throughout Canada, and in the 
State of Connecticut, by express statutory 
amendment and it has been authorized by 
ruling in the States of Indiana and South 
Carolina. In certain other States the statutes were such as to 
permit the use of the table without amendment of the Laws, or 
special departmental rulings. One company now has policies 
based on the new mortality table which have been approved 
for issue in eighteen States. 


FACKLER 


FAvorED By SUPERINTENDENT 

The laws of some States, including New York, require that 
the American Experience Mortality Table shall be the val- 
uation standard. In such States an amendment of the statutes 
has been held to be necessary, in order that the new table 
may be used as a valuation standard, even though the use of 
the American Men Mortality Table may produce in the aggre- 
gate a higher total reserve for a company’s business than 
would result from calculation upon the American Experience 
Table. The present New York Superintendent of Insurance, 
Hon. James A. Beha, has announced himself as definitely favor- 
ing amendment of the laws, to permit the use of the new table 
for policies issued in New York State. To this end, he prepared 
amendments for adoption by the Legislature during its 1928 
session. They were not actually presented for action by the 
Legislature because they could not be presented in time to 
receive full discussion by all those who claimed to be inter- 
ested in the question. 
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In New York State the amendments of the valuation basis 
were prepared in conjunction with amendments of Section 97 
of the New York Law, and related sections, affecting the limi- 
tation of the expenses of the companies. It was felt that the 
entire subject, of expense limitation and reserve standard, 
should be treated as a whole and not as separate matters. If 
the insurance business could be conducted without considera- 
tion for the expense of carrying on the business, aside from 
meeting the cost of claims, the matter of adopting a new 
mortality table standard could be settled by consideration pure- 
ly of the ability of the proposed table to meet the demands to 
be made upon it. However, the matter is not so simple. The 
premiums collected by an insurance company have to meet 
not only the mortality and maturity costs but also the expense 
of carrying on the business, including the payment of taxes, 
and there has to be a margin in the premiums to meet contin- 
gencies aside from those for mortality. 


AMENDMENTS TO PRESENT Laws 

Based upon the premiums now usually collected the com- 
panies have not only prepared their complete outfit of policies, 
their dividend scales, and their underwriting practices, but 
they also organized the agency forces, who must depend upon 
commissions for their livelihood. The introduction of the 
new mortality table as a legal standard for net premiums and 
valuation raises the possibility of a decided change in the con- 
ditions of doing business, particularly as this new legal stand- 
ard would permit the collection of lower gross premiums at 
many of the important insuring ages. It is thus proper for the 
companies, in considering the adoption of the new mortality 
table, to consider also the amendments necessary to the laws 
in order that their business may not be unduly disturbed. The 
attitude of each company on the question of the new standard 
has, of course, been affected by consideration of the effect of 
the change on its own business. 

There is one section of the Law of New York State, af- 
fecting all companies doing business in that State, which has 
an important bearing on the question of adopting the new 
mortality table. This section requires, in effect, that compa- 
nies must collect gross premiums not less than net premiums 
according to the American Experience Table of Mortality, 
or, failing to do so, they must set up “deficiency reserves” for 
any such statutory deficiencies in the gross premiums. For 
whole life policies, the initial deficiency reserve, if averaged 
at age 30, would be nearly twenty dollars, for each dollar by 
which the gross premiums specified in the policies fall below 
the net premiums calculated upon the American Experience 
Table and three and one-half per cent interest. 

As the whole of the first premium on the policy is consumed 
in meeting expenses and paying death costs, the only way for 
a company to set up such deficiency reserve is to take it out 
of the surplus. This deficiency reserve would decrease only 
slightly each year, and it is easy to imagine the strain upon 
the surplus of any small company attempting to do business 
upon the basis outlined. Several other States besides New 
York have laws or Insurance Department rulings which im- 
pose like penalties for reduction of gross premiums below 
the theoretical net premiums upon the present valuation stand- 
ards. One of the amendments proposed for the New York 
laws would lower the minimum gross premium required with- 
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out penalty, to the net premium based upon the American 
Men (Ultimate) Table of Mortality. 


ConNEcTICUT ComPpANIES TAKE ACTION 

The Aetna Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, Con- 
necticut, forced this whole issue in a most practical way, by 
reducing its non-participating premiums at most of the ages 
under 45 to less than the net premium according to the Amer- 
ican Experience Table at three and one-half per cent interest, 
It thus immediately became subject to the penalty above out- 
lined, under the New York Insurance Law and it was only 
the great financial strength of that company which made such 
a course feasible. Its act has recently been followed by the 
Connecticut General Life Insurance Company, of Hartford, 
Connecticut. These two companies may therefore be said to 
be taking action in advance of a proposed and much desired 
change in the law. It goes without saying that these com- 
panies consider the reduced rates entirely safe, and profitable 
to their stockholders, and the deficiency reserves are unneces- 
sary. As long as such reserves are required, other non-par- 
ticipating companies, with smaller surplus, are seriously handi- 
capped in competition for business. 

Another important contribution to new life insurance stand- 
ards was the report in May, 1926, by a committee of the Ac- 
tuarial Society of America on its investigation of the experi- 
ence of American and Canadian companies, with reference to 
total and permanent disability benefits. This report was made 
at that time partly because of the desire of the National Con- 
vention of Insurance Commissioners to obtain such informa- 
tion as could then be made available, though the committee 
considered it incomplete. 

In its present form the disability provision, for waiver of 
premiums and monthly income, is not merely an incidental 
benefit at low cost. It involves a considerable benefit and the 
companies in granting it have gone well outside of zone of 
pure life insurance. The disability benefit has some similarity 
to the benefit in the non-cancellable health and accident policy. 
There are, however, differences in methods of selling, of un- 
derwriting, and of administration, which are reflected in the 
experience developed. 

Even in the present up-to-date provisions of the various 
companies there is enough dissimilarity in the actual benefits 
granted to make a difference in the experience to be expected 
therefrom. Further complications arise from differences in 
the administration of the various provisions in the settlement 
ot claims 

Hunter Disapitity TABLES 

For the earliest type of benefit, the disability waiver of pre- 
mium benefit, the companies had the Hunter Disability Tables 
developed by Mr. Arthur Hunter from the experience of 
Fraternal Benefit Societies in granting such benefit. This 
table was found to be unsuitable for measuring the value of 
the more expensive types of benefit. When the go-day clause 
was added to the disability provision it became necessary to 
add an extra premium to the net disability premium previously 
calculated, in order to cover a certain amount of total tem- 
porary disability, which would be paid on account of the pre- 
sumption that 90 days of total disability indicates that the 
disability will be permanent. 

(Concluded on Page 129) 
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What Automobile Insurance Means in Daily Life 


By Ernest V. SULLIVAN 


RECENT study of mileage costs of eleven typical cars 
ranging in price between $400 and $1800 included an 
average of .031 cents per mile as the cost of insurance. 

The study, which is published in a bulletin of Iowa State Col- 
lege, gives a low figure of .oo5 for the smallest car. If the 
study included high priced cars and trucks a consequently 
higher figure would result. The figures are interesting chiefly 
because the study indicates that the cost of insurance represents 
about 3 per cent of the running cost per mile. Thus for the 
ordinary pleasure cars the cost of insurance is by no means 
exorbitant when figured on this basis. The average buyer, un- 
fortunately, looks at the lump sum payment with dismay, and 
often active opposition, without realizing that he pays exactly 
the same sum for his oil as for his insurance, if the figures 
in the study mentioned can be relied upon. 

The number of automobile owners is constantly increasing 
and probably the growth in the number of automobile insur- 
ance policyholders is increasing faster. Crowded traffic con- 
ditions and the constantly demonstrated fact that the most 
careful driver is by no means free of liability have aided in 
forcing recognition of the value of sound and complete insur- 
ance coverage. Another factor lies in the growth of auto- 
mobile sales by the finance method. Finance companies in- 
variably require insurance to cover their interest, thereby giving 
a practical object lesson to the buyer as to his own interest. 
Furthermore, the continued talk of compulsory automobile 
liability insurance probably does no harm so long as it is not 
resolved into legislative action. The realization of the value 
of automobile insurance is developing, although somewhat ham- 
pered by what appears as an exorbitant cost until translated 
into cost per mile as above. 

The writer is not informed as to what percentage of auto- 
mobile owners are of sufficiently substantial means so that any 
one of the happenings which full coverage insures him against 
would cause him little suffering, but it must be very small, in 
view of the high awards often made in liability suits. Indeed, 
loss by fire or theft, or even minor collision losses would un- 
doubtedly be embarrassing to a surprisingly large percentage 
of car owners, so that it can probably be said that automobile 
insurance is a very vital factor in the life of every automobile 
owner and those dependent on him. A very large percentage 
of our national population is thus included among those whose 
daily lives are affected by automobile insurance. 

The non-owner is also actively interested in automobile in- 
surance because his person and real property are subject to 
damage from the misfortunes of the owners. If such owners 
are not insured and have no property, then the person suffer- 
ing from the damage is unable to secure reimbursement for his 
losses, a condition occurring all too frequently and largely 
responsible for the talk concerning compulsory automobile 
liability insurance. The evidence is, therefore, that automobile 
insurance is probably more widespread in its direct effect than 
any other class of insurance. The fact that the ratio of auto- 
mobile accidents to the number of cars may have decreased 
slightly in the past few years by no means affects the situation 
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with regard to the necessity for automobile insurance because 
the actual number of accidents has increased rapidly. 

The National Automobile Chamber of Commerce estimates 
that there are well over 29,500,000 automobiles owned through- 
out the world and that 78 per cent of them are owned in the 
United States. Production is going ahead at the rate of 3,500,- 
ooo per year. While it is difficult to give an accurate figure 
concerning the insurance on these cars, it is sufficient for the 
purposes of this article to say that the premiums of companies 
in the United States total over $350,000,000 per annum. This 
tremendous business has developed in the course of twenty 
years. While for a time it was considered very desirable busi- 
ness by both the fire and casualty companies it is now not looked 
upon with such avidity. The companies have found insurance 
departments very loathe to grant rate increases in the face of 
alarming increases in loss ratios, more especially in the con- 
gested metropolitan districts. It takes very careful and sound 
underwriting to produce a profit in any branch of the auto- 
mobile insurance business and many companies are unable to 
show one despite their best efforts. The experience of the past 
few years is convincing to any one familiar with the business 
that the buyer of automobile insurance is receiving full value 
for his money. Combined losses and expenses now annually 
equal, or exceed in some lines, the premium income from auto- 
mobile insurance and little or nothing remains in the way of 
profit. 

This means to the public that the losses due to automobile 
accidents are being distributed by insurance companies in a 
tremendous volume and for a negligible return. The service 
thus rendered is too often lost sight of in the stronger light of 
some fancied wrong to self or friend in dealings with insurance 
companies, but nevertheless the business continues to grow be- 
cause it fulfills a public need which will not be denied. 

Insurance companies have two contacts with the public, one 
in collecting premiums, the other in adjusting losses. The 
premiums for complete automobile coverage today are unques- 
tionably staggering to the average man, but they can be ex- 
plained and justified, and in his heart most any owner realizes 
that the frequency of automobile accidents is extremely high 
and becoming higher. The adjustment situation is the harder 
nut to crack when viewed from the standpoint of public favor. 
While there are many competent and honest adjusters in the 
automobile insurance business who rightly and keenly resent 
charges that their profession is too often misused, yet there is 
altogether too much basis for such a charge. While these 
things do not happen any very large percentage of the time, they 
are the mistakes that form the basis of public opinion, and as 
such should be more carefully guarded against. It is these con- 
tacts which make automobile insurance mean what it does in 
the daily life of the public, not the tremendous service rendered. 
The public expects the companies to render their service and 
to protect, and gives the companies very little more credit for 
doing so than it would any man for being honest. Automobile 
insurance has so universal a need that its administration re- 
quires careful consideration. 
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ABOVE THE CLOUDS 
(Concluded from Page 73) 


siderations such as the construction of hangars, fire protection, 
the tornado belt, salvage costs, depreciation both of the engine 
and the machine, (to mention only a few), one begins to real- 
ize how gigantic was the task to which Horatio Barber, now 
president of Barber & Baldwin, Inc., aviation insurance under- 
writers, set himself when he first began to lay down forms and 
frame his ideas so that each man who flew could subscribe to 
a pool or fund (after the fashion of all insurance) out of which 
he would be reimbursed if disaster should overtake him. 

Strangely enough, in spite of the many obvious dangers to 
which an airplane is exposed, there has, since 1912, been a 
ready market in which the operator whose machine and meth- 
ods ‘are safe and sound could obtain full and adequate in- 
surance. Since that date Mr. Barber, except for the war 
years, has been intimately connected with the problems of 
aviation insurance and, by applying a mind already distin- 
guished in other fields to their solution, has, since 1922, offered 
to the small flying public and to the enthusiasts who catered to 
it wide and comprehensive forms of insurance specially adapted 
to their needs at a price which, in the light of the risks in- 
sured, must be considered reasonable. 


RATES COMPARE FAVORABLY 


In fact, many of the rates obtaining today compare very 
favorably with automobile rates. It costs more, for example, 
to insure fully a public livery automobile in New York than 
to insure an aeroplane flying out at Curtis Field. 

This state of perfection was reached only after many years 
in careful study of both aeronautics and insurance had evolved 
a means of selecting the. good from the bad and then con- 
structing an insurance “cover” for the good risk that would 
provide all the protection reasonably required. In this instance, 
it is fair to claim that insurance has been ahead of the game 
and that there has been a sound reliable insurance market for 
years for policyholders who had not yet reached a stage of 
commercial development where insurance was imperative. 

Added to the peculiarity of the business, there is the variety 
and the amount of coverage needed in aircraft insurance. It 
is hardly possible to restrict the coverages to one or two lines 
such as fire, or public liability ; nor is it possible to keep down 
the limits of indemnity. The ubiquitous airplane is a source 
of potential danger to property and life, not in sums of one 
or two thousand dollars, but of tens or even hundreds of 
thousands. 

Instances are not wanting where houses have been demol- 
ished by some unfortunate pilot in a hurry to get down. Out 
of control, machines have dropped in thickly populated towns 
and cities. Thus far, these events have caused no major ca- 
tastrophes, but it is not inconceivable that one day a serious 
disaster may occur. 

The capital invested in an airplane may run from $3,000 
to as high as $65,000 and this valuable property may be lost 
by fire, accident, tornado or theft. To the monetary invest- 
ment represented by craft and equipment (all of it, of course, 
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subject to the possibility of total loss by damage) is the added 
should plunge, out of control, into the 42nd Street-Fifth Ave- 
nue intersection—New York’s busiest crossing. The destruc- 
tion to life and property would be appalling; the financial loss 
almost incalculable. It is when one mentions, in this fashion, 
the possible liabilities of those who are endeavoring to supply 
adequate insurance protection to aircraft operations that the 
magnitude of the insurers’ burden and risk is evident even to 
the uninitiated. 

Such illustrations could be multiplied a thousand-fold. One 
might compare air voyages with sea voyages provided the mas- 
ter of the vessel did not have every reef, every shoal, every 
coast line indicated on his pilot house charts—ready for instant 
teference. If, in imagination, the sailing master were not so 
provided with information and, in times of sudden danger, 
had only the bottom of the sea for a port, the uncertainty of 
airplane travel might be better perceived. 

Is it to be greatly wondered then, that out of the many 
companies and underwriting syndicates which have from time 
to time ventured into this field, only a relatively few have sur- 
vived. 

Not content with the magnitude and variety of the problems 
already indicated, Barber & Baldwin, as aviation insurance 
underwriters, have not confined themselves to underwriting 
only. Years ago it was realized that most risks were unin- 
surable, and Mr. Barber then undertook to improve them. He 
offered free advice to those who cared to avail themselves of 
it—as to how their flying operations might be improved and 
how they could take steps to lessen the risks—so that insur- 
ance protection could be offered at a price within their means. 
Mr. Barber is one of the earliest, and one of the most out- 
standing, aeronautical engineers of the day. His assistance 
and advice to many of the inexperienced have eliminated un- 
necessary dangers and made their businesses pay. 


A Battast To INDUSTRY 

Far-sightedness, rather than short-sightedness, has marked 
the advent of the aviation insurance underwriter. Never in 
insurance history has so much been done to give a new and 
untried industry a stable footing. In insurance, as in other 
fields of commercial activity, this method of helping the pros- 
pect help himself has proved economically sound. 

In the sixteen years since the first aviation insurance was 
written, and in the six years since the founding of the firm of 
Barber & Baldwin, progress in many directions has been 
achieved in making flying commercially possible. What the 
pioneer has labored and struggled for has now come to pass. 
Thousands of miles are being flown daily as a matter of course. 
The air mail is no longer a novelty but an institution. Aerial 
taxis can be hired to carry one speedily and safely to any part 
of the United States. 

The country bristles with schools of instruction; airplane 
manufacturing and distribution is reaching out to attain coun- 
try-wide proportions ; new machines and engines are appearing 
everywhere. Indeed the industry has a little of the appear- 
ance of a sailing vessel whose speed is so great as to put it 
on an uneven keel. Perhaps insurance underwriting will fur- 
nish the needed ballast. 
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What Marine Insurance Means in Daily Life 


By Ropert W. SHEEHAN, of THE SPECTATOR Staff 


ARODOXICALLY enough, marine insurance, by far 
the oldest of all forms of insurance practiced today, is 
yet one of the most difficult of comprehension and re- 

mains practically an enigma to the average man engaged in the 
general insurance business. Extremely technical in nature, the 
subject forbids authoritative discussion by any observer other 
than one long engaged in the business in an administrative capa- 
city. A mere journalist undertaking such an assignment would 
be no less audacious were he to contribute to the American 
Medical Journal an article captioned “The Science of Medicine 
Simply Explained.” The parallel, in truth, is not unhappy be- 
cause marine insurance, like medicine, is a science subdivided 
into specialties and one which, when a certain point has been 
reached, resolves itself to a question of individual judgment and 
practice. 

Notwithstanding its difficulties to one not initiated into its 
deeper mysteries, the non-technical observer of marine insur- 
ance may yet be appreciative of some of its fascinating outward 
aspects. Endowed with an impressive historical tradition, its 
field of operation embracing the four quarters of the globe, its 
jargon rich in such colorful phrases as “barratry,” “jettison,” 
“letters of Mart and Countermart,” marine insurance, more 
than any other commercial enterprise, covers its practicality and 
routine with the cloak of romance. In keeping with this tradi- 
tion, it is seemly that most of the business in New York 
should be carried on in the snug, old-world buildings that front 
the narrow lanes of Beaver and South William streets. 


INLAND MARINE COMES TO THE Fore 

Though it may seem that marine insurance is a line in which 
none but the specialist would have more than an academic 
interest and, while indispensable to corporations engaged in 
international commerce, a coverage nevertheless remote from 
the daily contacts of the average American business man, a 
situation has arisen, in late years, which has brought marine 
insurance home to various enterprises having no traffic what- 
soever with the seas and ships. Because the inland marine 
floater, once a policy designed to cover a few special risks, 
chiefly goods in transit, has been inordinately stretched to in- 
clude a variety of lines, marine insurance offices find their 
activities extending throughout the interior, and a controversy 
of serious consequence has been precipitated. The question of 
where fire insurance ends and marine insurance begins has 
always been a nice point for disputants, but the argument has 
grown so important, in view of latter-day conditions, that it 
is now engaging the earnest attention of the highest State 
officials. 

Perhaps the root of the trouble lies embedded in deeper soil 
than the insurance strata and may be traced back to an economic 
condition affecting the whole structure of American business. 
It is true that the complexion of business in this country is 
undergoing a transformation. The old-time, conservative busi- 
ness house which served a more or less constant clientele has 
had to make way for the rugged, aggressive corporation which 
knows only two extremes—growth or decadence. The most 
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important industrial and merchandizing institutions of our time 
have achieved their eminence through speed of production and 
rapidity of turnover. The outlet for this high-powered activity 
is nation-wide operation and the whole program is dependent on 
highly organized methods of distribution. 


ADAPTING INSURANCE TO Bic BUSINESS 


So it has come about that unification is held up as the motif 
of modern big business—a principle that finds its most perfect 
example in the Ford Motor plant, an organization which mines 
and manufactures its own supplies and markets its waste ma- 
terials in the form of by-products. Other organizations are 
similarly marshalled. Each business aims to be as complete in 
itself as is possible. 


The effect of this system on insurance is, of course, very 
marked and far-reaching. It has made itself felt, for example, 
in the ill-considered idea of including an automobile and an 
insurance policy in the same contract of sale, a scheme which 
struck a snag when the famous Palmetto-Chrysler case went 
before the Courts. It has had a good deal to do with the abuse 
of the inland marine floater policy, by means of which the 
great corporations have tried to unify their insurance coverage 
and make one policy, purchased through one brokerage house 
or agency, cover their risk regardless of its location. 


An important feature of our changing business methods, in- 
sofar as insurance is concerned, is that goods are constantly 
in transit, rarely immobile. Consequently, there is a demand 
for transportation coverage rather than straight fire policies. 
This is legitimate business for the inland marine floater but, 
as we have inferred, the original intent of the policy has been 
distorted and the insured expects, and is receiving, protection 
on the risk long before the goods are shipped and long after 
they have reached their destination. Insurance on chain store 
products is typical of how this thing works out. The product is 
insured under a marine floater policy at the time of its manu- 
facture, is covered while in transit by the transportation fea- 
ture, and the policy continues in force after the goods rest upon 
the shelves of the retail store. The risks covered by some of 
these policies are almost limitless. One policy is on record as 
covering fire, lightning, cyclone, tornado, flood, collision, derail- 
ment, collapse of bridges, all risks of transportation and navi- 
gation, sprinkler leakage, theft and pilferage. The premium 
on this all-inclusive policy was about one-tenth of what it 
should have been had the risks been written separately. 


It seems that a coverage wider even than the standard fire 
floater is needed to meet the new demands of nation-wide 
business, but the inland marine floater is most emphatically not 
the answer. Energetic opportunists have jumped into a 
breach with a spurious substitute and it has resulted in a loss 
of rightful premiums to fire insurance companies and agents 
and no little discomfort on the part of the marine departments 
which have been drawn into the business more or less unwill- 
ingly—“The harpies of the shore plucking the eagle of the sea” 
as it were. 
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U.S. TREASURY 
m WASHINGTON 
D.c. 















The Treasury at Washington—a symbol of a nation’s financial 
strength. 


And this strength is necessary, not only in a nation, but in all 
business. Particularly is this true in fire insurance where the quality | 
of the service depends upon the financial status of the company behind 
the policy. 

The Home of New York has that Strength. Moreover, this com- 
pany has established throughout a period of seventy-five years, a Rep- 
utation that is unquestioned. Service to agent and policyholders has 
ever been an outstanding characteristic of The Home. 


And the safe, sound underwriting principles of The Home In- 
surance Company, New York, have added much to the desirability of 
Home Policies. Home agents know this and recognize it as another 
mark of dependability. 


THE HOME comeany NEW YORK 


CHARLES L. TYNER, President 
59 Maiden Lane 


THE HALLMARK 


Seventy Fifth 


New York 
OF INSURANCE 


Anniversary Year 
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Casualty Underwriting Results 


By Lovis SIpNEy 


HE reader who examines the accompanying table with 

an eye to its deeper significance will be rewarded with 

a pretty complete picture of casualty insurance in the 
United States; how it has grown, how much profit it shows 
and from what source, what its problems are and the pos- 
sibilities of its future. 


For the underwriting and investment exhibit presented 
herewith goes back twenty years, which, for casualty insur- 
ance, is sufficient to tell the whole story because this type of 
coverage was of little importance before the twentieth cen- 
tury and its greatest strides have been made in the last two 
decades. More than any other class of insurance, the casualty 
business is a reflection of the modern spirit and modern busi- 
ness methods. It is the child of the machine age and as such 
is the pathfinder of the insurance business. 


A glance at the grand aggregates in the last line of the 
table will disclose one of the most striking revelations these 
figures have to offer. For twenty years the underwriting in- 
come earned by the country’s leading casualty companies totals 
$5,959,601,434 while their losses and expenses incurred 
amounted to $5,973,239,226, reflecting an underwriting loss 
for the period of operations extending from 1908 to 1928 of 
$13,637,792. It is evident, therefore, that the casualty in- 
surance companies in the United States have been dependent 
on their investment transactions not only for revenue with 
which to pay dividends but for their very existence. It has 
been conservatively estimated that 5 per cent would constitute 
a fair profit for a business performing the service and under- 


taking the hazards that casualty insurance does. Contrasting 


FISCHER, 


of THe Spectator Staff 

the equitable ideal with the unfortunate reality we find that 
a twenty year survey shows a loss of slightly less than 0.2 
per cent. If this record were to be displayed by means of 
a graph, the curve would show a sharp drop towards the end 
for the loss ratio for the last five years is something more 
than 1.2 per cent. 

The income and accretion from investments has been al- 
most universally good although in 1913 and 1914 and again 
in 1917 decreases were noted in surplus, contributions at such 
times, being demanded from stockholders to make up the defi- 
cit. It is evident from the investment result that the financial 
experts of the casualty companies have served stockholders 
skillfully. The grand aggregate for the revenue derived from 
investments during the period under review amounted to $360,- 
499,462. From these moneys, $13,637,792 was applied to 
make up the underwriting deficit, $1,087,639 was added to 
special reserves and $187,177,844 was added to surplus as 
a further protection for policyholders against unlooked for 
Over and above these liabilities is $158,596,187 which 
was returned to stockholders in dividends. 

It is hard to conceive of any business which performs a 
more important function than that which casualty insurance 
does. Certainly no class of insurance offers a more widely 
diversified form of protection and enters so comprehensively 
into the stability of so many business enterprises. The ac- 
companying figures, while constituting a fine tribute to the 
careful management exercised by the men at the helm of 
casualty insurance, clearly indicate, nevertheless, that the busi- 
ness is not receiving, on its underwriting, 
are its due. 


losses. 


the returns which 


Increase (+) 


Number’ Underwriting Losses and Investment Dividends or Decrease 
of Income Expenses Underwriting Underwriting Income and Surplus Declared to (—) in Con- Increase 
Companies Earned Incurred Profit Loss Accretion Earned Stockholders tingent Fund in Surplus 
Special Re- 
serve, Etc. 
PO eerie esas en ntteca a e aera 100 $708,808,738 $714,975,880  ........ $6,167,142 $66,368,009 $60,200,867 $ 6,814,637 +$3,914,744 $49,471,486 
| 1 SPARE eae Rs star Ae Pe iene caesar ane 100 666,360,977 673,143,035 ........ 6,782,058 39,779, 784 32,997,726 13,011,744 —1 752,491 21,738,473 
eee ere tg nb stateless le nancies Tal ten Lard 100 597,821,939 608,229,573 ........ 10,407,634 37 "858,665 27,451,031 14,314,846 —2,502,540 15,638,725 
1 RRA AS Ree a ye eta SiR een ARM ar Aire 100 542,390,703 555,294,292  ........ 12,903,589 42,594,601 29,691,012 10,817,562 —2,119,922 20,993,372 
| SIRE rete pone ned POU GE se SE gro ee 100 479,475,085 480,250,286 ........ 775,201 21,987,815 21,212,614 23,936,287 —5, 011 468 2,287,795 
ME oda boc aia heya aed ierniial Sear a MR ene 100 426,829,366 417,904,348 SROCEOIS  kddicwuer 35,976,597 44,901,615 27,229,176 —1,629,426 19,301,865 
MR Secs: hs aban ne orden as ave Ore a Cd 100 423,296,487 416,500,365 (i, ':. ir 27,250,418 34,046,540 13,093,629 +2,161,532 18,791,379 
ARE tata Seek ee aen a ec en e 100 386,871,317 386,157,022 (aS. ree 13,579,399 14,293,694 y 2 194, 798 2,023,770 5,075,126 
MMS Sake cds, cake Sra Kew oR te ier aD 91 297,189,095 293,941,007 3, 248, ———o— 10,063,702 13,311,788 8,616,216 —3,058,020 7,753,592 
MER eee eyed fray vcr atire ets cates 94 262, 454,997 259,427,350 SORCMAE a vtbecius 938,279 11,965,926 6,173,645 —679,828 6,472,109 
RES a ae ones Sytee ache ave eee ola 88 204:57 3,262 203,664,897 908° "ree 4,313,717 5,222,082 5,394,096 +153,422 —325,436 
PMNs tres Son de eee anaes 86 IG4:379:5¢1 165:747,198 = 2. haves 1,367,621 9,807,880 8,440,259 —807,581 +2,617,949 6,629,891 
Co SR gerne eee pres pene yet 74 137,485,916 138,182,226 ........ 696,310 8,439,568 7,743,258 2,148,985 +1,396,768 4,197,505 
ROMMES 5o hace ete age noe 71 131,341,944 TOG ISG SOF lk cceccences 2,854,560 7,037,056 4,182,496 3,134,921 +3,013,545 —1,965,970 
RR yin Motte ordieereatnceiniea ate 69 119,598,934 120,373,563 ........ 774,629 2,340,175 1,565,546 2,567,601 +554,094 —1,556,149 
RON oe mixes os ee ata ma NG 70 105, 518, TIS «106 FIGSES  lkiecwecs 697,374 4,869,652 4, ,172,278 3,481,163 +564,579 126,536 
(REE CGR eS SIRES cote. t ne ee 55 89,848,428 90,254,938  ........ 406,510 4,358,545 3,952,035 1,682,995 +333,642 1,935,398 
1 Sa a oe ae one Pat Satie tee ee 49 79,906,227 77,019,457 pay | rere 1,864,224 4,750,994 3,902,197 +491,864 356,933 
Lo hae Perrine rete ewe ene E 50 71,032,888 69,853,321 EMGhG? =. exw wurws 5,345,368 6,524,935 3,257,735 —300,876 3,568,076 
PO Cee beri ek ai 1S ree ies, Ravn age 49 64,417,442 61,908,478 SEGee. lb kanes 7,726,008 10,234,972 2,631,535 +916,301 6,687,13€ 





$5,959,601,434 $5,973,239,226 


. $13,637,792 $360,499,462 $346,861,670 $158,596,187 +$1,087,639 $187,177,844 


What Group Insurance Means in Daily Life 


By Ratepo R. WoLre, 


LWAYS there is someone to point with alarm at any 
deviation from a _ recognized and accepted type 
whether it be merely a question of style or manners 

or of the policy of a government or the business life of a nation. 
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So, when seventeen years ago the first group insurance policy 
was written, expressions of gloom and distrust, accompanied 
by dire prophecy of the outcome were heard even more loudly 

(Concluded on Page 127) 
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Treaty and Facultative 


Fire Reinsurance 





Re-insurance Corporation 
of 


America 


HORACE R. WEMPLE 
PRESIDENT 





MARCH 31, 1928 


CAPITAL $300,000.00 
SURPLUS $1,024,348.38 





HOME OFFICE 


84 WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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Andrew Carnegie’s 


First Investment 


(Concluded from Page 33) 


the three legs were the management of the company itself, the 
sales force and the public, and that any business had to have 
all three of these “legs” to stand up. 

I always have thought that Carnegie’s “three-legged stool” 
was more applicable to the insurance business than to any 


Solidity and strength in the company and sound busi- 


other. 
Field represent- 


ness management is an indispensable “leg.” 
atives well organized and faithful in their mission of public 
service form another most necessary prop. And of course 
public support is vital. It is the co-operation and co-ordination 
of these three “legs” that upholds an insurance company, and 
an insurance company is an important “stool” in civilization. 

Another expression I heard Carnegie use many times is: 
“Never reduce a man in your service. If necessary, discharge 
him, but never reduce him.” 

When I knew him, Carnegie was in Pittsburgh comparatively 


of the time. 
but he never said anything about his business connections at 


home so I don’t know much about that. 


little. He was in New York or at his residence in Cresson most 


Father was connected with him in business, 


It is a matter of public record, however, that father was as- 


sociated with Carnegie in the organization of Carnegie, Mc- 
Candless & Company, January 1, 1873; the Edgar Thomson 
Steel Company, Limited, October 12, 1874; Carnegie Brothers 
& Company, Limited, April 1, 1881, and the Lucy Furnace 
Company, Limited, June 1, 1881. He died in 1889, three years 
before Carnegie and his associates in the other companies or- 
ganized the great Carnegie Steel Company. 


In connection with Carnegie, McCandless & Company, it 
is interesting to note that Scott McCandless, a grandson of the 
David McCandless named in that firm, is employed by the 
Reliance Life Insurance Company of Pittsburgh. 


Kos 
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Progress in Fire Insurance Rate Making 


(Continued from Page 39) 


mercantile schedule about one hundred and twenty-five items 
appear and as many as twenty-five may be used in determin- 
ing the rate of a single property, especially if the building be 
old. If schedules are to be simplified, where shall the be- 
ginning be made? An undue simplification will mean an aban- 
donment of probably a basic principle of schedule rating, or 
if not its abandonment, only a partial application of it. 

An experience of many years shows that the people who 
make the rates are probably greater believers in simplified 
schedules than those who pass upon such questions, such as 
committees of company members. This difference is due to the 
fact that the one body feels that the minute analysis is not 
necessary to determine a proper rate. The other body, when 
cases come before it, feels that the principle of division in 
schedule rating should be extended in order to show the in- 
sured that the utmost measure of equity is sought to be used 
in rating his property. When, however, this is carried to 
the point when it becomes fussiness, it is a serious question 
as to whether more harm than good is not done. 

Take for instance the practice of computing rates to three 
points and to a mill. Would anything be lost, for instance, 
if the third figure were always either a cipher or the figure 5° 
What is the great difference between a rate of .937 and a 
rate of .935? As a matter of fact, nobody knows precisely 
what the rate ought to be and when it is attempted to measure 
it in mills in the final rate, it runs quickly into an absurdity. 
Against this view there rises the objection that the system of 
percentage allowances, especially on low rated fireproof risks, 
could not be continued unless the odd mills were introduced. 
That is probably not true. In all cases where the third figure 
in the rates was between 6 and 9 inclusive, it could be dropped 


to a 5 without any harm and where it was between I and 4 
There would be 


inclusive, it could be dropped to a cipher. 
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some slight loss, but the gain in computation would be con- 
siderable. There would be another gain made by this simpler 
device and that is, by preventing the re-rating under the Anti- 
Discrimination Laws where an error had been made of a mill 
or two in computing the rate. 

In regard to the items themselves, it is reasonable to sup- 
pose that many of them might be reduced. The division of 
fioor openings need only include standard, sub-standard, and 
something less; that is, three divisions, whereas the modern 
schedules make ever so many. This is true of many other 
items to which reference might be made, but the one is suff- 


cient to illustrate the point. 


SATISFYING THE INSURED 

Someone recently stated at a meeting where rating matters 
were being discussed, that a certain schedule was the greatest 
piece of “bunk” that had ever been put over on the business. 
As a matter of fact, the subject of rating must be considered 
not merely from the point of view of the present day insurer, 
or insured for that matter, but in its historic development. 
The present system of schedule rating was really born in what 
might be called the beginning of the real development of this 
country. Some of it grows out of the hard times which pressed 


especially severely on the Middle West, with the result that 


co-operative rating was forbidden. I venture the statement 


that if it had not been for the invention of schedule rating, 
the business of fire insurance might not today be in the hands 
of private companies. Even with this superb tool, it has been 
difficult to satisfy the insured as to the justness of his rate 
and success has not always accompanied the effort, brit without 
it, it is very easy to see that any measure of satisfaction would 
have been impossible. You may choose the best system of 
fiat rating that you wish and put men of the best judgment 
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in charge of it. Eventually the community will rise up and 
demand schedule rating; that is, an analysis of their properties 
by a common tool which will show, at least to some extent, 
that a certain degree of intelligence has been brought to bear 
in determining the rate. 

Personally, I believe in the simplification of schedules, but 
I am quite aware of the fact that there are positive limits to 
which it can go. I am not sure, when the subject is most 
carefully considered, that the result will be a tool that contains 
many less features than the present one. It is to be hoped 
that it will do so, but the result is problematical. Personal 
experience in explaining his rate to an insured has shown that 
he appreciates a somewhat close analysis of his property. 
Neither he nor the insurer knows what the final rate ought to 
be, but the fact that an attempt has been made to analyze the 
risk is evidence to him that a certain measure of equity has 
been introduced. 


SPRINKLER EQUIPMENTS 

Another change that indicates progress is the increasing 
growth in sprinkler equipments. It is interesting to trace very 
briefly the changed attitude toward sprinklers. In its early 
beginnings—call it fifty years ago—risks were rated on a 
schedule designed for unsprinklered properties, and then a 
percentage allowance made for the sprinkler equipment. This 
percentage allowance was small at first, and at the end of 
about twenty years it was increased substantially, but at the 
same time the standard for installation of sprinklers was 
raised. 

The next development took the form of a special committee 
that passed on the rates for risks equipped with sprinklers. 
Probably competitive conditions brought about this committee 
method of rating such properties. 

The restricted sprinkler schedule was then introduced, and 
inarked an enormous development in the attitude towards 
sprinklers and the low rates that were accepted. The name 
“restricted” properly applied, because it was limited as to 
territory and the grade of equipment. 

This in turn passed away, giving place to the present sys- 
tem of rating sprinklered risks by means of a schedule 
especially designed therefor. The committee method may still 
be used, and is to a certain extent. This is more or less a 
judgment method. 

Interesting as this is, there is another more important fac- 
tor which has nothing to do with insurance at all; that is, the 
economic factor, plus the increased size of manufacturing and 
mercantile properties. These two combined make it necessary 
that every risk designed for manufacturing or mercantile pur- 
poses shall be sprinklered. The result is that schedules in use 
for non-sprinklered properties will become of decreasing im- 
portance, because all important business properties will be 
sprinklered and the rate made accordingly. 


SUMMARY OF ProGREss MADE 

A brief summary of the progress through change may now 
be made. 

(a) The extension of the use of general minimum rates to 
include classes where the hazard is mild and uniform, not 
hitherto considered eligible for that method of rating. 

(b) The simplification of schedules, whether used for 
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sprinklered or unsprinklered business. This must come, the 
only important feature in connection therewith being that the 
work shall be done with at least some degree of intelligence. 

(c) The increasing number of properties which are sprink- 
lered, thus making the rating problem far simpler than other- 
wise would be the case. 

(d) The development of a fixed plan so that properties are 
all the time kept up-to-date, so far as the rating is concerned. 
This may call for the expenditure of some more money than 
is now being devoted to this purpose, but it will be returned 
to the companies in either increased premiums or in better 
risks, because kept up-to-date. 

(e) The abandonment for processes, at least, of warranties, 
although they will be retained where an allowance has been 
made in the rate for a specific device, as sprinklers. 

(f) The acceptance of widely extended conditions, such as 
the automobile, by a very simple system of charges, omitting 
warranties, probably, in all cases. If the fact is taken into con- 
sideration that there are over twenty million automobiles in 
the country, the fussiness devoted to rating these properties 
does not warrant what is being done. The method should be 
simplified. 

(g) Another important change, and this is already begun, 
will be the promulgation of all rates where co-insurance is con- 
sidered on the basis of 80 per cent, with no reduction for the 
go or 100. Such a change, while far reaching, would un- 
doubtedly not only benefit the companies, but in all probability 
the insured. The present plan of making allowances for 90 and 
100 per cent has some justification, but in the best interest of 
the business it is undoubtedly true that it ought to be abandoned. 

(h) There must be some statistical analysis made of the 
value of devices for which allowances are now made, beginning 
with the fire pail, and including everything else. Concerning 
sprinklers our knowledge is fairly definite, but in no other type 
of device or thing have we any knowledge that is of much 


value. It is largely a matter of opinion. 





LIFE INSURANCE TRUSTS 
(Concluded from Page 50) 
lite insurance work, I believe that most of the controversy, 
unfortunately, comes from life insurance men, due solely to 
the fact that they do not fully understand the fundamentals 
governing this situation. 

The problem is simply this: where are the insured’s inter- 
ests best served? It must be remembered that an insurance 
trust with a life insurance company is quite inflexible. On the 
other hand, an insurance trust with a trust company is quite 
flexible and, upon determining the beneficiaries’ needs in the 
matter as regards just how much flexibility should be neces- 
sary properly to serve them, it becomes then an easy matter 
to make the choice between the trust company and the in- 
surance company. 

In some instances it is advisable to trustee a portion with the 
life insurance company and a portion with the trust company, 
for purposes of flexibility and diversity. Generally, where the 
estate is small, it is advisable to trustee all of the insurance 
with the trust company. On the other hand, where the estate 
is large, it is usually advisable to trustee life insurance with 
the insurance company and one’s other estate with the trust 


company. 
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CAPITAL ASSETS 
$1,000,000.00 $10,275,231.63 


SURPLUS 
$2,260,936.98 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1927 


The 


American Automobile 


Insurance Company 
OF ST. LOUIS 


L. A. HARRIS, PRESIDENT 


Announces 
THE OPENING OF A 


New York Branch Office 


AT 


80 MAIDEN LANE 


SUITE 1714 


TELEPHONES: JOHN 4080-1-2 


UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF 
R. S. CHOATE 


In order to afford the facilities and 
conveniences of direct branch office 
service to the agents and brokers of the 


States of Connecticut and New York 




















A New Home—A New Goal 


The completion in Octeber of a new 14-story home 
will mark the beginning of a new and larger work 
in the life of this old Southern Company. On July 
Ist, Agents of Protective Life began a Dedication 
Contest which will end with one of the greatest 
insurance conventions ever held in the South. 


For Men With Vision 


and realizable ambitions who can qualify as General 
Agents and Managers, this announcement should 
hold a special interest. 


In 


Alabama, Mississippi, Florida, Louisiana, Tennes- 
see, Texas and South Carolina there are attractive 
openings which we will back with personal home 
office service and supervision that will insure suc- 
cess. The Protective Life is given a Policyholders’ 
rating of “Excellent” by Bests. 





AGENCY SERVICE 


—A department devoted exclusively to the assistance 
of our agents in sales planning, circularizing, field 
training, etc. 

—Home Office and Agency training school. 

—A sales demonstration book. 

—Extra contract rewards. 

—An annual tour to agents who qualify. 

—A circulating library. 

—Specially prepared briefs for prospects. 

—Monthly publications bearing agents imprint. 





Write today for a folder on “Progress 
and Profit with Protective Life.’’ 
Address S. F. CLABAUGH, President 


Sil 


LIFE INSURANCE (Oo. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA. 
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Corporate Suretyship 


(Concluded from Page 54) 


of the party who has relied upon it. In all such instances the 
surety companies are willing to respond although the time of 
the maturity and extent of their liability may be uncertain. 
Provision against this condition is an involved underwriting 
and rate problem regulated largely by experience. 


STILL IN Its INFANCY 

The business is still in its infancy and no one would be bold 
enough to predict that everything is now known which may 
have any bearing upon its liability or that adequate sa feeuards 
have been taken either through official regulation or careful 
executive management to cover all contingencies. This can 
only be uncovered as time goes on and it might be well to bear 
this in mind when considering what constitutes a fair rate for 
the risk involved. 

But is the company’s service, purely as such, entitled to no 
weight on the rate question? It maintains an expensive, well 
equipped, high priced organization for that purpose and the 
quality of the service rendered is the real test of its value to 
the public. The extent of our territory renders it necessary 
that such service should be available at a number of places lo- 
cated throughout the country. In the majority of cases the 
delays of handling thousands of propositions from the head 
office would be costly and irritating, and seriously interfere 
with the orderly and expeditious transaction of business. Such 


service affords a facility which meets the demands of trade and 
the expense of its maintenance is of real value to the industrial 
and financial interests of the country. The service is not eco- 
nomic waste if the benefit is commensurate with the cost. The 
quality and extent of that service are not the same with all the 
companies because the executives have different ideas as to or- 
ganization and plans of operation and this makes it unsound 
to prescribe rules which attempt to make the expense of that 
service uniform—it is applying the yardstick to something which 
cannot be measured; to wit, brains, business judgment, execu- 
tive ability, differences of opinion as to business policy. 


LATITUDE NEEDED 

This digression may be excused on the ground that if execu- 
tives are charged with the responsibility of preserving the solv- 
ency of their companies and of rendering proper service to the 
public they ought to be given considerable latitude as to the 
means to be employed to accomplish these ends. But the real 
purpose of this particular suggestion was to point out the com- 
plexity of the business, the need for constant care and vigilance, 
and, above all, the value—the great value—of the combined ex- 
perience and judgment of all the companies on essential mat- 
ters. It is hoped that the time is not far distant when every 
company engaged in the business will be co-operating on all 
points affecting the business. 





Olea 


The South as an Underwriting Field 


(Concluded from Page 82) 


to simplify somewhat the situation as to commissions, and the 
acceptances ‘by companies of various classes of business on 
their respective merits. Towns acceptable as agency points are 
generally speaking somewhat smaller than in other jurisdic- 
tions, and the percentage of part time agents who cannot 
be expected to secure an intimate knowledge of the business 
is consequently higher. It is obvious that the offerings of 
these agencies must necessarily require closer supervision if 
a profit is to be produced. Successful underwriting is prob- 
ably somewhat more complex ‘by reason of the absence of the 
more general average produced by the wide diversity of manu- 
facturing interests apparent in many of the older and more 
settled communities. A section like the New England States 
for instance, in which there are numerous towns, each prac- 
tically given over to a special industry which may range from 
the manufacture of machinery to watch and clock making, 
presents a more level problem for the underwriter to meet, 
since if depression exists in one or more lines conditions may 
be correspondingly good in others, and the resulting swing of 
the pendulum of moral hazard is thus restricted to narrower 
limits. Individuality must therefore play a more or less im- 
portant part in the underwriters’ decisions, and inspections 
take on more of a necessity to judge the human element in- 
volved in addition to the physical hazards than elsewhere. If 
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he lacks somewhat in the matter of technical knowledge of 
physical hazard the Southern agent who makes a profit for his 
companies in a small community is generally a keener judge 
of the personal equation involved than his Northern brother. 
His community being smaller everybody knows each other 
more or less intimately, and the advent of a stranger is a mat- 
ter of general knowledge and comment. His financial standing 
is a matter of keen interest to the local ‘banker, and the in- 
formation gained by the bank is generally available in more 
or less detail to the responsible agent. A class, therefore, with 
an unprofitable general tendency may in the hands of certain 
agents in prosperous communities become a money maker, all 
of which may become available and turned to advantage by 
the painstaking underwriter, who in a section where volume 
is not so great has far better opportunity to specialize in the 
handling of his offerings. 

As may be inferred from the above the personal touch plays 
a large part in the South, and to the extent this is utilized the 
underwriter may gain that close and intimate knowledge of 
his patrons so necessary for ultimate profit. 

No less a person than the astute Horace Greeley is credited 
with the sound advice “Go West young man.” The West at 
that time looked out upon a broad vista of potential develop- 
ment which has since become an existing reality. 
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N January 13 the HARTFORD ACCIDENT AND pect | 

INDEMNITY COMPANY announced the offer of .* 

three awards: one of $500, one of $200 and a third of $100 we 2 

for the best newspaper ‘“‘statements” submitted by any licensed com 

agent or broker in the United States. Contestants were asked to 

° . n 

consider that a reporter from a local newspaper had entered their jaan 

office and asked for an interview covering one or more of the fol- of in 

lowing topics: ‘The reasons for the growth of the Casualty and - 

; é —e . them 

Surety business; the agent’s opinion of Compulsory Automobile eo 

insurance; the tendencies and influences of Workmen’s Compen- ress. 
sation insurance; the question of whether or not States themselves - 

° e . . W! 

should venture into the insurance business; the value and practi- ae 

cality of State insurance funds; and the attitude of companies in pora 

meeting claims and dealing with the public. . 
to 

The paper by Mr. Richard Cary of Niagara Falls, New York, np 
has been selected by the judges as deserving of the $500 award. ; i 

. . of 

The winner of the second award of $200 is Mr. E. Kenneth disc 
French of Hartford, Connecticut. = 

the 

The winner of the third award of $100 is Mr. Austin McElroy in i 

‘ odd 
of Columbus, Ohio. 

The judges were Mr. Clifton L. Sherman, Editor of The Hart- 1 
ford Times, Hartford, Connecticut; Mr. Winchell Smith, Dra- anc 
matist, Farmington, Connecticut; and Dr. H. Parker Willis, Editor “ 
of The Journal of Commerce, New York City. as 

The three winning papers aswell as anumber of papers which ~_ 
received honorable mention have been published by the company mu 
in a booklet which will be mailed to any agent or broker on 2 

or 
request. inv 
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SOLVING THE PERSONAL EQUATION 
(Concluded from Page 58) 

One could go on almost indefinitely. Generally, such sub- 
terfuges are easily and readily detected. Yet, not infrequently 
the applicant goes farther; he “prepares” informants for the 
inspector’s visit. Rarely does this work, for they readily betray 
themselves by their attitude; by the very fact that they ex- 
pect to be interviewed regarding the applicant’s insurance. Why 
do they expect the interview? Who told them an inspector 
might call? What did he tell them to say? 

Generally speaking, with the exception of bootleggers, it is 
comparatively easy to obtain the correct details of applicants’ 
occupations. 

In applications for large amounts it is customary for the 
inspection report to contain a vast amount 


applicant’s income is. Having established that fact, it’s up to 
someone else to issue, limit or decline the insurance applied for. 

The necessity of having correct information regarding fi- 
nances has been greatly augmented by the widespread inclusion 
of disability features in life insurance contracts. Disability 
insurance is relatively cheap. When an insured obtains an 
amount of disability insurance, which would approximate his 
income if he became disabled—look out! Unless you know 
your man, it’s best not to invite claims of this nature. A num- 
ber of companies have limited disability benefits to one-half 
the applicant’s income, having learned what will occur if too 
much liberality is exercised in this direction. Moreover, the 


one-half limit refers to all disability insurance. 








of information relative to the applicant’s 
various connections. The companies 
themselves are covered in a general way, 
with particular reference to their prog- 
ress. A failing business causes worry 
and mental depression—a nervous break- 
down—maybe a claim. 

Then, too, if the application is for cor- 
poration insurance, it is well to establish 
the fact that the applicant is really worth 
to the corporation as much as is applied 
for. Cases of speculation do occur. Not 


SEVEN 7 POINT FULL COVERAGE AUTOMOBILE POLICY 
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so long ago an insurance company re- 
ceived a $25,000 application on the life 
of a vice-president. Inspection readily 
disclosed the “vice-president” to be the 
father of two sons who actively managed 
the business. He had no money investe‘ 
in it and received $25 a week for doing 
odd jobs around the factory. 


9 
FINANCES deep. 


With increased interest in life insur- 
ance and the desire of the average man 
to leave his family well protected, larger 
life insurance policies are becoming more 
common. If an applicant is satisfactory 
in every way—how much life insurance 
should he cary? Naturally this is a ment. 
much discussed point between agents and 
lay underwriters. According to the 
former, the average man can and should 
invest eight to ten per cent of his total 
income in life insurance premiums. As 
a general principle there is no argument 
over this, despite the fact that due to 
varying conditions one man scarcely may 
be able to invest five per cent, while an- 
other is able to put away twenty or even 
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Help is yours for the asking when and as you want it if 


you are a Republic agent. 


One agent recently said, “Your service is more than skin 
He meant that this Company did more than just 
talk about service. We considered this a compliment that 


indicates that our service policy is right. 


Perhaps we can help you increase your Automobile In- 
surance profits—Will you write for details concerning a 
Republic contract and see? Address the Agency Depart- 
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35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 





twenty-five per cent. 
3ut that is an underwriting problem 
and one with which we are not really con- 
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cerned. Our job is to find out what the 
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Since April 14, 1884, the American Surety Com- 
pany of New York has supplied its clients with 
100% security and protection. 


This high standard of service has been consist- 
ently maintained during the entire forty-four 
years since elapsed in every phase of the Com- 
pany’s relations with both the public and _ its 
country-wide agency organization. 


AMERICAN SURETY COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 
Burglary and Robbery Insurance 
Check Forgery and Alteration Insurance 
Plate Glass Insurance 


F. W. Lafrentz, Chairman of the Board 
R. R. Brown, President 
A. F. Lafrentz, First Vice President 


Forty Branch Offices at Over 15,000 Local Representatives 
Principal Cities Elsewhere 
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WHAT GROUP INSURANCE MEANS. IN- DAILY 
! LIFE 
(Concluded from Page 117) 


throughout the insurance land than are those sweet notes of: 


the turtle that is presumed to announce the coming of spring. 

Many objections were offered, ranging from the assertion 
that under no circumstances should life insurance be written 
without medical examination of the insured to the prediction 
that such insuring of individuals en masse would finally result 
in State insurance, compulsory or otherwise, that would drive 


the privately owned and operated insurance companies to the 


wall. 
Time has told a different story. From the varied standpoints 
of the insurance companies, the em- 
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financial distress and disaster. upon. his wife and family-had it 
not been for the proceeds of the group insurance policy he held, 
the premiums for which had either been paid in full by his 
employer or for which he himself had paid a part, but so small 


a part that it had added little to his yearly expenditure. 


There is another side to the question.. Without doubt in spite 
of. the. many insurance selling agents,. the group.,insurance 
scheme, put into,effect by an employer,and explained by him ‘to 
his men, has been in many cases the first real knowledge thouis- 
ands of people have had of the necessity, the possibilities, the 
cost and the benefits of insurance. It seems safe to say that 
instead of lessening the sale of individual life and disability 
policies the growth of group insurance has increased it. 
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ployers who took the insurance and the 
employees who have benefited or may be 
benefited because of it, group insurance 
has been a most decided success. Today 
there are approximately five million per- 
sons insured under group plans and the 
amount of group life and disability in- 
surance in force is around seven billion 
dollars. 
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Insurance agents have frequently been 
accused of revealing to a surprised world 
and sorrowing relatives at their death the 
incongruous fact that, while always urg- 
ing upon others the benefits of carrying 
insurance, they carried little if any them- 
selves. But in the group insurance field 
it is interesting to note that many, perhaps 
nearly all, of the large insurance compan- 
ies carry group insurance upon their em- 
ployees, 


cessful 
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Group insurance being admittedly a 
financial success, based upon sound eco- 
nomic principles, blessing him who seils 
and also him who buys, it is reasonable 
to ask what part if any it plays in the 
changing and bettering of social condi- 
tions. 

SomE oF Its BENEFITS 

Mostly, of course, its benefits are to 
be measured in dollars and cents, though 
not entirely. Among the five million per- 
sons now protected by group insurance 
policies, over 40 per cent carry no other 
insurance at all, some because of ignor- 
ancce or a natural habit of not providing 
for the future, some because their age 
makes insurance premiums far beyond 
their means and some because they cannot 
pass the necessary physical examination 
to secure an ordinary insurance policy. 
It would be difficult to enumerate the in- 
stances where the death of the wage- 
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1868--and--1872 


The Spectator is this year 
celebrating 60 years of suc- 
growth. 
pleased to extend congratula- 
tions and predict a future of 


equal success and _ prosperity. 


We are proud of our record. We expect to continue to 
give service and satisfaction to an ever growing number of 
customers because we know we have a good thing to sell. 
By our Step Rate Plan even the young man can afford to 
buy adequate protection. 
sell and they bring satisfaction to policy holders and to sales- 


Write for particulars. 


BUFFALO LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Formerly Masonic Life Association—Founded 1872 


NELSON O. TIFFANY, President and General Manager 


452 Delaware Ave., Room 22 


The Buffalo Life Association 
(formerly the Masonic Life 
Assn.) is only 4 years younger 
We have 


been successfully selling Life 


We 


are 
than the Spectator. 


Insurance for 54 years. 


-and- 


1928 


Buffalo Life Policies are easy to 
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Buffalo, New York 











getter would have brought the keenest 
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How to Get More Business " 
inci 
What does your clothing salesman do when the first suit doesn’t fit?—or your hatter when = 
the hat doesn’t suit ?—or your shoe salesman when the pair you try on isn’t the right style?— “g 
or your haberdasher when he sees you’re not pleased with the shirt he’s showing you? ua 
They all do the same thing, don’t they? If the first doesn’t satisfy they get something ’ 
that will please you. Just because you’re not sold on the first is no reason why the salesman of 
should try to argue you into something he knows you do not need and will not take. He is alr 
sensible enough to see at the outset that he must keep on showing you clothes, hats, shoes or nee 
shirts until he finds what you want. pat 
If you expect to SELL insurance you must have THE insurance to sell. ev! 
ma 

41500 

Business and Professional Men Have Purchased Pacific Mu- - 
tual Non-Cancellable Income Policies. ea 


pu 


18350 “i 


In 
of this Number Purchased Life Insurance at the Same Time. i 
The Non-Cancellable Income Policy Opens the Way to the 


Sale of Life Insurance. ia 


That isn’t all. (c) Life Expectancy Policy o 


(a) ‘It pays 5 ways,’’ the most famous (d) All Standard Forms: 
insurance trade slogan in America. A 


Y 

“anne 1. ORDINARY LIFE 

psy nrgead 2. LIMITED PAYMENT : 

29. ACCIDENT 3. ENDOWMENT pe 

3. PERMANENT TOTAL DIS-  (e) Annuities ' 

ABILITY . (f) Life Income Bond 3 

4. OLD AGE (g) Accident and Health Policies if 

5. DEATH (h) Accident policies for women ts 

(b) Modified Life Policy (i) Sub-standard Insurance di 

Most life policies may be on one of two plans— ‘ 
1.—Participating 2.—Non-Participating 


In addition the Company in its Accident Department has a Railroad Division and Month- 
ly Premium Division. 


As to the Company— 
It is one of the lowest net cost companies. 


It is one of the 29 out of 357 life insurance companies in the 
United States that are sixty years old or over this year. 


—operates in 43 states, the District of Columbia, and Hawaii 
—maintains the famous Big Tree Club 
—and the App-a-Week Club . 


A complete statement of the financial condition of the Company will be sent on request. 


THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA 


Founded 1868 


Home Office, 501 West 6th Street, Los Angeles 
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NEW LIFE INSURANCE STANDARDS 
(Concluded from Page 110) 


As the disability clauses were improved the necessity of 
increasing the premiums has been evident but it was not easy 
to determine whether such increase was sufficient. The in- 
vestigation conducted by the Actuarial Society was intended 
to cast some light upon this subject. 


The committee were careful to prepare nothing in the way 
of a disability table and gave no endorsement to any table 
already in use. Their report, however, clearly indicated the 
need of raising the premium thus far charged by most com- 
panies. The need for an increase in the premium was most 
evident at the younger ages, and since the committee’s report 
many companies have raised their rates. 


The “go-day clause” was introduced by the companies so 
as to avoid disputes, in most cases, as to what constitutes total 
and permanent disability. A reduction in the number of dis- 
putes lessens, of course, the number of law suits to settle the 
meaning of the various provisions, as construed by the courts. 
In consequence there are not many decisions to guide the 
companies, in stating the exact terms under which the dis- 
ability benefit will be granted, so that the claims payable shall 
not prove to be greater than provided for, in the premiums 


charged. 


Early this year the Superintendent of Insurance of New 
York State asked the companies for any assistance they could 
give to form a “standard provisions law” for disability cover- 
age, such as has been found useful in the case of life insurance 
policies and accident and health insurance. It seems to be 
felt that certain underwriting conditions may be made more 
safe, by the aid of such a statute, without hurting the interest 
of the honest policyholder, and that the statute could be useful 
if it should define as clearly as possible what is meant by cer- 
tain types of disability. Such a standard provision law for 
disability coverage should if possible avoid fixing rigid rules 
for the business, so that it may be unhampered in its devel- 
opment. 


ACCIDENT AND HEALTH COVERAGE FOR 
EVERYONE 
(Concluded from Page 86) 
to coal and clay mining, steam and street railroads, and to 
certain municipal contractors. In 1908 Massachusetts enacted 
a workmen’s compensation law to take the place of employers’ 
liability, and in 1911 seven states enacted laws establishing 
workmen’s compensation insurance. 

To understand how thoroughly sold is the idea of accident 
and health insurance in the United States it is beyond gainsay 
that there are more carriers offering this kind of insurance and 
that they embrace practically every life insurance company, 
whether it be organized on the legal reserve, association, or 
fraternal plan, and that it includes all stock and assessment 
companies, which write accident and sick benefit insurance, 
workmen’s compensation, liability and disability and double in- 


demnity insurance. 





THE LATE eee AND LIFE 
(Concluded from Page 42) 
cidents of life, you have to go to him and talk to him. Now we have 
schools, colleges and institutions of all sorts to instruct us, but not 
a single one to tell us to take out a life insurance policy. 

From some remarks which have been attributed to me I wondered 
how I would be received here to-night or would I be thrown out of 
the window, and I am led to inquire precisely what is a life insurance 
agent anyhow. Nobody seems to know. 

3ut as a matter of fact, to be a successful life insurance agent 
requires not qualities which cannot succeed in other lines of business, 
but qualities which, if properly exercised, will succeed in any business. 
To canvass a community, to reach men of intelligence, for those are 
the only men that the agent reaches, men whose faculties have been 
sharpened in prosperity and in adversity, men whose time is valuable, 
and whose time the life insurance agent claims, to meet such a man. 
claim his attention and secure his policy, requires qualities and tact 
which in my judgment would be successful in any business in the world. 
We must recognize, too, that institutions which hold in their coffers 
securities largely in excess of the combined banking capital of the 
United States, require intelligence, integrity and business ability to 
manage them, which is much superior to that required to manage 


banks ind other financial institutions. 





has continuously since 1898 been furnishing protection AT COST 


1509-B Insurance Exchange 


IT IS A BURNING SHAME 


that so many churches are without sufficient insurance and not properly safeguarded against fire. 
THE NATIONAL MUTUAL CHURCH INSURANCE COMPANY OF CHICAGO 


FIRE, LIGHTNING and WINDSTORM 


No assessments; easy payments; legal reserve for protection of policyholders same as stock companies. 
Parsonages, Homes and Personal Effects of Church Members also insured. 


Assets Over One Million Dollars 
Address: HENRY P. MAGILL, Secretary and Manager 


175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


Losses paid $2,718,470.04, May 31st. 


Chicago, IIl- 








Carnegie Way and Ellis Street 








A Complete Organization for Supplying Mortgages to Insurance Companies 


Atlanta, Georgia 
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A STATISTICAL STUDY OF THE TREND OF 
LIFE INSURANCE SALES 


(Concluded from Page &9) 


fuctuations in business, seasonal, secular and cyclical. The 
first we have analyzed thoroughly in the first part of this 
study. Secular trend refers to those fluctuations which are a 
result of the general progress of the country because of in- 
creased population and wealth or vice versa. In other words, 
there is a certain normal increase in life insurance sales every 
year regardless of whether general business is good or bad. 
This increase is simply due to the annual increase in the need 
for life insurance. By what percent this need increases annual- 
ly is an interesting problem and can be ascertained through 
modern statistical methods. 

Another type of fluctuation is the cyclical one. 
to those changes we generally ascribe to good and bad times 
or periods of prosperity and depression. A cycle is said to 
pass through four periods, prosperity, crisis, depression and 
revival. The reason for these changes is not so well under- 
stood as yet. Various economists assign different reasons; 
but there is no doubt they exist in general business and in 
the life insurance ‘business as well. To what an extent life 
insurance sales correspond to these cyclical changes would 
form another interesting study. 

Definite measurements of the cyclical and secular trends in 
the life insurance business are required in order to make a 
worth-while forecast for future sales. With such an appraisal 
properly arrived at, we then can use our monthly index to 
find proportionate sales for each month of the year, with much 
greater accuracy. 

The foregoing are some of the facts disclosed by the ac- 
companying charts as well as some of the problems that come 
to our attention. They are of considerable importance to 
managers and executives who direct the life insurance sales 
forces of the country and for this reason deserve considerable 
study and analysis. There is little doubt that their labors will 
be properly rewarded. 


This refers 





ECONOMICS AND LIFE INSURANCE 
(Concluded from Page 83) 


limited by the character of the data available. The basic data 
upon which such researches depend must be greatly improved 
before anything like finality can be secured; and such improve- 
ment requires economic research. The whole problem of 
measuring the unexploited market for life insurance has 
scarcely been touched. 

But long-time growth and short-time fluctuations are not the 
only manifestations of economic influences bearing upon the 
life insurance market. A mere glance at one of THE SpECcTA- 
Tor’s tables of insurance issued in the various states is enough 
to suggest the extent to which differences in the population, 
buying power and other market characteristics of these states 
affect their absorption of the product. It is one of the tasks of 
economic research to analyze the available data on all these 
market characteristics, marshalling them in such form as to help 
management in detecting strong and weak points within the 
marketing structure, and if desired, work out a gauge of its 
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expectations for new business from the various sales terri- 
tories. 

Economic problems of an entirely different sort confront 
the life insurance company in its capacity of investor. The 
most sagacious judgment in selection of individual investments 
cannot prevent the average yield from reflecting general 
changes in money market conditions. 

The only way in which average yields can be maintained 
at equilibrium over a long period is for the demand’s side of 
“Capital-price equation” to grow at a rate equal to the growth 
of the supply side. But what guarantee have we that it will do 
so? None whatever Only a coincidence could bring about 
such a result. Economic history, indeed, discloses how rare is 
this nice balance between the two governing forces, this failure 
of interest rates either to rise or to fall over a long period. 
The volume of saving in this country is growing at an extra- 
ordinarily rapid rate, not only through life insurance premiums, 
but also through deposits in saving banks, investment in build- 
ing and loan associations, and investment trusts and private pur- 
chase of securities, for example. On the other side, the capital 
requirements of real estate, the railroads, the power companies, 
other industries, the governments, and so on, are also increas- 
ing, but at widely different rates. What does the future hold 
for the several constituents of these two great forces of capital 
supply and demand? We no longer need to lean entirely upon 
the hunch method. Is it not possible that the rich mass of 
economic statistics available since the war will make possible 
at least a partial answer to these questions? Some believe 
that it will. 











PROFITS! 


_— Register Life, a progressive 3% 
mutual company now in its 40th 
year of successful operation, is prepare 
to be of unusual assistance to a limited 
number of sincere yung men who desire 
to succeed in business. 


To the right man we can show the 
way to larger profits, an income that will 
bring you a fuller, happier, living. 


REGISTER LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


SINCE 1889 


DAVENPORT, IOWA 
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Sun Indemnity Company 


of New Dork 


55 Fifth Avenue 
Jrew Bork, 72, V. 











All the Principal Casualty and Bonding Lines | 
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‘“*Rossia”’ Reinsurance Group 
THE HOME OF REINSURANCE 
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FULL MIU UUM AMT 


Rossia Insurance Company 
OF AMERICA 


The Fire Reassurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 


American Reserve Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 


Lincoln Fire Insurance Company 
OF NEW YORK 


The First Reinsurance Company 
OF HARTFORD 


REINSURANCE 


FIRE AND CASUALTY 
All Branches 


115 Broad Street 85 John Street 
Hartford, Conn. New York, N. Y. 
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Eagle Star & British Dominions 
Insurance Co., Ltd. 

General Fire Assurance Co. 

Urbaine Fire Insurance Co. 


Fred S. James & Company 
United States Managers 
149 William Street, New York 


Underwriting Service throughout the United States. 










Western Department Pacific Coast Department 


CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


























MARSH & McLENNAN 


Insurance 


FIRE — LIFE — LIABILITY 
AUTOMOBILE — MARINE 


164 W. Jackson Blvd., CHICAGO 


MONTREAL ae tpt PHOENIX 
WINNIPEG NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO DETROIT 
INDIANAPOLIS a taaee BUFFALO 
DULUTH RICHMOND 
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Jnternational Re-IJnsurance Corporation 


CARL M. HANSEN, Presipent 


CASUALTY AND SURETY 
TREATY REINSURANCES 





SHARE AND EXCESS 





International Re-IJnsurance Corporation 


Home Offices Eastern Offices 
Pacific Finance Bldg. 80 John St. 
Los Angeles, California New York 
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ROY PRESS 


E. LAWRENCE, President 





CATALOG 
MAGAZINE 
PUBLICATION 


INSURANCE. 
PRINTING 


























TELEPHONE 3160-3161-3162 BEEKMAN 


BEEKMAN AND GOLD STS. 
NEW YORK CITY 
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Prompt Service Financial Strength 

















Court Square Building 
2 LAFAYETTE STREET 
NEW YORK. 


Harold Spielberg Harold R. Cronin 

















Chairman President 
‘“‘We reiterate that the unusual 
progress of this company is the 
best recommendation for the 
calibre of service it renders!” 
Efficient Methods Reinsurance Facilities 
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Two NEW POLICIES! 


Business Men’s Economic Contract Ideal Life, Guaranteed Success Contract 
The economic value of a man’s life is Combines genuine investment with insur- 
greatest during his earning period from age ance savings. If the insured lives, the policy 
25 to 60. This contract is designed especially is an Endowment; if he dies, his life insur- 
for the man who wants and needs the max- ance has cost him not to exceed an Ordinary 
imum protection over a long period of years Life rate. This policy is absolutely the most 
at the least possible outlay. equitable contract on the market today. 


Come to California 


and participate in the multitude of natural advantages of the State. The insurance 
man can work continuously the year round. Liberal agency contracts for reliable men. 


MOUNTAIN STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HOLLYWOOD 


William L. Vernon, President Guaranty Bldg. R. N. Stevenson, Vice President 
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A way See Every Man 






















TH HIS policy will appeal to the insur- 
‘ E 
Nt W Crs; al ance buyer because the options un- 
POLICY der the policy permit the insured to 
make a readjustment of his program 
Nine Policies at any time. 
in One Good Agency Contracts available in: 
A Whole Life Policy Convert- ALABAMA ILLINOIS NORTH DAKOTA 
ible without medical examina- ARIZONA — OKLAHOMA 
lon in any year to AREANGAS | [ORs PENSSYLYANLA 
20-Payment Life COLORADO = }ENTUCKY TENNESSEE 
SemoyEeNNt Ete GEORGIA. NEBRASKA WASHINGT 
: ON 
Paid-Up at age 65 IDAHO NEW MEXICO WYOMING 
Paid-Up at age 70 
20-Year Endowment Ask for descriptive literature 
30-Year Endowment 
Endowment at age 65 ADDRESS AGENCY DEPARTMENT 
Endowment at * sats 
aentiietad National Life Association 


Home Office: DES MOINES, IOWA 
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"ig (NNER-SPRING 
iP CONSTRUCTION 











OSTERMOOR “INNER-SPRING” MATTRESS 


Superior in Materials, Construction and Luxurious Comfort 
Built—not stuffed—with Ostermoor Sheets and Inner-Spring Center. 





Don’t Waste Sleep 
THE FAMOUS OSTERMOOR MATTRESS 


Proven Best by Seventy-Five Years Test! 


You will find the Ostermoor Mattress 
both a luxury and an economy. 





OSTERMOOR & COMPANY 


—INCORPORATED— 


Main Office and Show Rooms 
116 Elizabeth Street 
NEW YORK 


Uptown Show Rooms 
One Park Avenue 
NEW YORK 






TRADE MARK REGISTERED 
U.S. PAT. OFF. 
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THE MACCABEES 


DETROIT, MICH. 


FOUNDED 1878 


STATEMENT, DECEMBER 31, 1927 
















EE RE RO Tee TT eT nen ee ee ne ee ere $ 2,635,787 
First Mortgages on Real Estate (Property worth over twice the loans).....................0-. 12,490,986 
Government and Municipal Bonds (Market Value)... .... 2... ccc cece cnet ences 20,599,059 
RETEST EN re er nT ere eee eer ee ire er ene re eT 184,682 
eee ene ES CT ee ee ae ee 1,521,671 


EO OT ETE TE AT AR eA Oe ee ORE EEE MEE ET a $37 432,185 











LIABILITIES 
2 IY eres at oD AN PR ale itis so Ml Oe eR kw oe ow ow Bk Bees $541,348 
meus enw Rameracny Themersemce 356% ....5. ona cc ce cc cee ees cet eenetaeeeneereaseets 30,009,386 
rr cs i leek bd bese oe sean bd xe dedlene spe daued dee wed ere 2,000,000 
EEE Te eee Fee re eee tere were ee 774,213 
enn renee Gee MEIN COS MERE ORT... .. niece ese eee tender cneneseeuapaven 976,358 
Unassigned Funds 
EE EE Tee TT ee ee Te eee ee eee ee remy erry ere 1,035,062 
NE Ee ee ae ee 975,675 
aa re gn tsb aS co ch aces ge lr weet a TRG lb wk lg eee 1,025,092 
ne od) Aud are Vb naga ee uae y SAU oe Meal ha wae RNa ahd aes ea eee 95,051 
Total Liabilities, special reserves and contingency funds.................0.00 00. c eee eee eens $37,432,185 
eae Bee Meee Tier INT on. so a ose i noe ese sade sss ce awus 5.5% 
Son on Dane Precemneer SI, 1987 . ..... 6. wo cc cece cece ee scavewucd $209,775,892 
ens ee ne SENET... cc vc ee dee een bdaee ce cee'eucaees 164,284,439 
I os i A ew eh oak Woe ee Ae ele aoe eRe 216,127 
GN a ie Ls oss BB ankle wed docs WG GSAS Be 4 00 WE ae Be 4,263 
a ha ae cre ca tianail i then Pons eerie ll Seen Sins koe $3,436,988 
Admits through separate branches men, womer. and children at ages from birth to 60 years. 
Drew Diemsbers Acuatted Daring 1027... ... 6.6 ccc cece swe eceeweevas 26,184 
ene ON sy ive kes sw nu se Selee ee boe sae eed bande ecard $30,191,520 
Diener of Theat Cintas Paid During 1027... .. .. 2... 6. cc cence cenees 3,929 
i a gy ak hn HM IR XV AIA AR RRR $5,245,857 
3655 Sickness and Accident Claims—1927............... 00. c cece eee nes $136,829 
Rare SCID IE SOEs. wn ce eee eee hel aes aden bewaseees 83,275 
es aoa a dee g SU CR Gs Vs eee 9 Ee ews 749,500 


Operates through the Lodge System. 

Writes every form of life insurance upon Legal Reserve. 

American Experience 314% table. 

Maintains full legal reserve on all insurance certificates. All certificates on participating plan. Amounts 
from $1,000 to $25,000 on single life. 


SPECIAL FEATURES 


Social fraternal features through 4,263 lodges. 

Maintains homes for old and indigent members. 

Hospital beds for women and children. 

Sanitorium treatment for tuberculars. 

Special relief funds for unfortunates. 

Relief Funds now over $1,700,000. 

Splendid Sickness and Accident Department with nearly $1,000,000 in reserve. 
Specific benefits for loss of hand, foot or eye. 

One half face of certificate for permanent and total disability. 

Income disability, Double Indemnity and Old Age Benefits. 
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BRAUNWORTH & CO, Inc. 








A Complete Plant for Producing 
Well-made Books 





Ne FR ww a_ en — — 
" pees 3 


OUR MODERN CONCRETE BUILDING 


We Specialize in Insurance 
and Rate Books 


52-84 BROADWAY BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Telephone Stagg 6300 
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Another Forward Step 
COMPLETELY REVISED POLICY FORMS 


NEW OWNERSHIP, BENEFICIARY 
AND ASSIGNMENT PROVISIONS 


leave no doubt of the rights of the various parties who may have an interest in the policy. 


A PLAIN ENGLISH POLICY 


that will particularly appeal to the conscientious life underwriter. 





Also a new LOW COST 


PREFERRED RISK POLICY 





Write for information 


PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


111 N. Broad Street Philadelphia, Pa. 




















Everyone in the Picture 


Should the Peoria Life be known as an ‘‘agents’ 
company’’—because it assumes as a company obliga- 
tion the success of its agents; undertakes their educa- 
tion in the fundamentals of life insurance and of 
salesmanship; stimulates their activity by interesting 
agency plans; fills positions of responsibility from its 
own ranks; stands always ready to lend every help 
to promote their prosperity? 

Or might it better be called a ‘‘policyholders’ com- 
pany’’—because it provides plans of protection for 
every need and condition; issues a practical policy on 
every application; offers a valuable free health exami- 
nation; enjoys the confidence of its policyholders to 
such a degree that each year its renewal rate is approx- 
imately 90%? 

Or perhaps it might even be styled a ‘‘beneficiaries’ 
company’’—because its agents are impressed with the 
necessity of promptness in making settlements, and 
of lending every assistance in the preparation of 
proofs; every claim is dispatched within 30 minutes 
after its receipt at the Home Office; a variety of trust 
provisions safeguard the beneficiary and distribute 
the proceeds according to the exact wishes of the 
insured. 

Our belief is that a constant, sincere effort to render the full true service of life insurance will at 
the same time most effectively serve the best interests of agents, policyholders, and beneficiaries alike. 


Peoria Life Insurance Company 


Peoria, Illinois 
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Greater INSURANCE EXCHANGE 


Chicago’s Largest Office Building 
—Covering One Entire City Block 


JACKSON, SHERMAN, WELLS, VAN BUREN STREETS 


THE INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING, combining 
its new unit, Insurance Exchange South, close to Chicago’s 
financial and wholesale districts, opposite the Board of Trade 
and one block from the Post Office, offers one of the choicest 
of Loop business locations. Bounded by surface, elevated and 
bus lines, within ten minutes of all railroads and containing, 
under its own roof, the Consolidated Ticket Offices, GREATER 
INSURANCE EXCHANGE offers its tenants unsurpassed trans- 
portation facilities. Conforming to its policy of the past, the 


management will solicit only tenants of the highest type. 


The Insurance Exchange Building is of the best modern steel construc- 
tion, surfaced with white glazed terra cotta and white enameled brick. 
The halls throughout are marble lined and the woodwork finished in 


mahogany. 


The new south section facing Van Buren Street is now ready for 


occupancy, while the central section will be available November Ist. 


Space throughout the building ranges from single offices 
of 357 square feet to an entire floor of 28,200 square feet 


Write for floor plan and further details 


E. W. RINDER, Building Manager 


INSURANCE EXCHANGE BUILDING 


Room 808, 175 W. Jackson Blvd. Telephone Wabash 0756 
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LILLIAN SSS 


The Test of Time 


Sixty years of progressive business can only result from 
individual and public confidence won by honesty and reliability 


y 





The Standard Fire Insurance Company of New Jersey 
Organized in 1868—Located at Trenton 


Y 





Congratulates The Spectator, founded in the same year, upon 
its contemporary advancement to a Diamond Jubilee and upon 
a parallel success in meeting 


The Test of Time 

















ST. PAUL FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


PESOS SSS Oe See Oe ee EO OI Os ORE OG SSO SELES 
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FOUNDED 1853 
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Capital and Net Surplus, Over Ps 
x 
$13,700,000.00 2 
, 
X 
( FIRE AUTOMOBILE MARINE y 
WINDSTORM TOURIST FLOATERS REGISTERED MAIL z 
LIGHTNING MERCHANDISE FLOATERS SPRINKLER LEAKAGE 4 
HAIL PACKAGES BY MAIL EXPLOSION 4 
INLAND TRANSIT BAGGAGE _ RIOT AND 
PERSONAL JEWELRY TRAVELLERS SAMPLES CIVIL COMMOTION 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS JEWELERS BLOCK EARTHQUAKE 


Home Office . . . - . St. Paul, Minn. 
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CONSIDER THE FRANKLIN 
A Two Hundred Million Company 








During the past five years Franklin Life insurance in force has increased 





more than 67%, while the number of active agents has increased less than 2%. 


We believe that this increase in insurance in force without a corresponding 


increase in number of agents is due largely to two things: 


First, in the relations between Company and agent co-operation for mutual 
good is paramount. Older (in point of service) general agents join with Home 


Office officials in an annual review of Company progress and policy. And 


Second, the Franklin policy line is exceptionally good. The Company has 
been extraordinarily zealous in adding those practical life insurance features which 
make Franklin policies easier to buy and to keep—and therefore easier to sell— 
and the insuring public has recognized this excellence by ‘“‘coming back for more” 


in numbers large enough to be significant. 



































BUILDERS 


Building has a fascination for every class of people. One sees the love of it in infants as they construct courts and 
castles from small blocks within the borders of the hearth-rug. 

It is good if a child learns from his castle blocks, one of the great lessons of life—that life and everything pertaining 
to it is builded of small units. 

Life’s problems are easy if one but separate them into parts and solve bit by bit. 

You will remember a story in an old school reader where a wise man taught this lesson. ‘Break this,” he said to 
a boy, handing him a bundle of small sticks tied with a strong cord. The boy tried in vain. Then the old man 
untied the string and had him break the sticks one by one till the bundle was in half. 

So life resolves itself into a system of building up or tearing down, just as the child works with his blocks. 

The Life and Casualty Insurance Company of Tennessee has provided its men with contracts to present to the public 
that absolutely overcome the three great fears of life. They allow a man to build day by day, during the productive 
years, a structure that will stand throughout life, and even beyond it, guaranteeing protection to himself and his 
family. 

Our representatives likewise are building. They are building a permanent structure for themselves. They are 
providing shelter, food and clothing for their own loved ones. 

To a great extent a life insurance salesman is his own employer. His time is his own. If he invests conscientious 
effort and disciplines himself to accomplish a certain number of hours’ work each day, in that proportion will he be 
compensated for his labors. 

The Life and Casualty has places of responsibility for men who are willing to invest THEMSELVES in their work. 


Life and Casualty Insurance Company of Tennessee 
NASHVILLE 
Organized 1903 Capital Stock ONE MILLION DOLLARS 
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TRAVELERS 
EQUITABLE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


LIFE 
HEALTH 
ACCIDENT 


G. Lindquist, President 


Thirty-Five 


Years of 


1893 1928 


Service 


Minneapolis Minnesota 





——_—__—_— 


MILLERS’ MUTUAL FIRE 
INSURANCE ASSOCIATION 
OF ILLINOIS 


ALTON, ILLINOIS 











Incorporated 1877 





Surplus to Policyholders. ... ...$1,004,000.00 
Losses Paid Since Organization 
ee 


Savings to Policyholders over. . .$6,500,000.00 





Fifty Year’s Record of Honorable and Valuable 
Service to the Insuring Public 





H. B. Sparks, President G. A. McKinney, Secretary 


The Woman’s Benefit Association 


Organized October 1, 1892 


Largest Fraternal Benefit Society Composed 
Exclusively of Women in the World 








MISS BINA M. WEST 





Headquarters: W. B. A. Building, Port Huron, Michigan 


Offers Business Opportunity for 
Women Field Deputies 
Good Territories for Qualified Applicants 
Attractive Membership Features 
A Continental Jurisdiction 


Total Funds over $24,000,000 
Benefits Paid since 
Organization over $36,000,000 


Write for Information to: 
MISS FRANCES D. PARTRIDGE 
Supreme Secretary 
Port Huron, Michigan 


Supreme President 
Port Huron, Michigan 























L. K. Cleaveland, Supreme President { 
C. A. Gillespie, Supreme Secretary 








Live Representatives Wanted 
Desirable Territory Open 
32 W. Randolph St. Chicago, Il. 


* a. a 
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The American 
Insurance Company 


OF NEWARK, N. J. 





rs 4 








Incorporated 1846 


Assets $28,172,193. Liabilities $17,461,200 
Surplus to policy-holders $9,710,993. 








THE HOME OFFICE AT NEWARK C. WESTON BAILEY, President. 














THE PEOPLES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
ILLINOIS 


ESTABLISHED 1908 





EVERY DESIRABLE FORM OF INSURANCE 





SEYMOUR STEDMAN 


President 


LYNN A. GLOVER G. L. LUTTERLOH i 
Vice-Pres. Secretary 


Capital and Surplus One Million Dollars 
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Opportunities for Managers— 


In Minnesota— 


In lowa— 


Address— 
Natlwcnalye? 
€ Insurance ian Jif 


Madison, Wisconsin 








Hilt 
HHH 
Hit 


| THE INDEPENDENT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY i 
i NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE I 





Paul Roberts, President 
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HAS INAUGURATED AN 


EXTENSIVE PROGRAM OF AGENCY DEVELOPMENT 
THRU THE MEDIUM OF 
SALARIED STATE MANAGERS 


SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY for men with Organizing and Executive Ability 
COMPREHENSIVE AND ATTRACTIVE SALES PROGRAM 


Address 
I. SMITH HOMANS, Vice-President 


Commonwealth Building 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 








COMMONWEALTH LIFE INSURANCE CO. 




































The ais Fire apoug 


eS, 
ys 


Three strong companies providing 

dependable insurance in Fire and 

Allied Lines and in Casualty and 
Surety Protection 


ETNA INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE WORLD FIRE AND MARINE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE CENTURY 
INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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They did not send their 
money “outside.” They 
were community build- 
ers. Money sent away 
from home has a hard | 


Bie Ny 
WV 









time finding its way 
back. 














Our plan is to have our 
representatives bank 
locally and we make 
siti our investments in the 
territory we serve. 














Witern 














Farmersé Bankers 
Life Insurance Company 


H. K. Lindsley 
PRESIDENT 


J.H. Stewart Frank B, Jacobshagen 















































| WICHITA, KANSAS i 
General ati ot 
Agency | 
Openings FARMERS NATIONAL LIFE 
in INSURANCE COMPANY 
Wisconsin OF AMERICA 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Michigan Executive Office: 3401 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
Missouri 
Illinois 
Indiana Complete, Modern Life Insurance Service for 
Iowa Men - Women - Children 
Ohio Medical - Non-Medical 
-_ Standard - Substandard 
—— LIBERAL AGENCY CONTRACTS 


= eS a ee el 
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ATTENTION! 


The first three words in the Bible 
are “IN THE BEGINNING”. 
In short, this good old world had 
a beginning; so did every life in- 
surance company; but some grew 
faster than others. 


Our growth has been EXTRA- 
ORDINARY. There is a reason, 


to wit: 


0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0, 


We accept some business on non- 
medical basis. We insure children, 
ages 6 months to 14 years, non- 
medical basis. 


We insure women. 


Our policies are up to date and 
salable. 


Our premium rates compare fav- 
orably with the rates of other 
Companies. 


Our motto is “Service plus fair 
and square dealing”’. 


Our commissions are liberal. 


Over $56,000,000.00 in force, close 
of 1927. 


Open territory in Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, Missouri, Kansas and 
Iowa. 


Address all communications to 


A. E. JOHNSON 
Agency Manager 


CHICAGO NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


202 South State Street 


00-0-00-00000000000000-0-00-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-:0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0000000000000000. 











B. M. A. Salesmen 
Enjoy Prestige 


Of the 31,517 claims paid policyholders and 
beneficiaries of the Business Men’s Assurance 
Company in 1927, the great majority of them 
were paid by the salesmen themselves. This 
gave them a prestige that won for them many 
prospects and much additional business among 
old policyholders. 


B. M. A. sales- 
men will be 
privileged to settle 
an even greater 
number of claims 
this year—which will 
result in an increased 
business for 
them. 





Business Men’s 
Assurance Company 











0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-00-0-00-00-0-0-000000000000000000000 00-0-0-0-0-000-0-0-000-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-00-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 09-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 

















W. T. GRANT Kansas City, 
Chicago, IIl. President Missouri 
00-00-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0- 0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0 0-0-0-000000000000000000008 
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f Insurance Company s 
% + 
KE OF NEW YORK y 
me f 4 
% Home Office: One Liberty Street, New York 4 
: Incorporated 1882 ; 
t Witii1am T. Woops, President Dy 
“7 FreEDERIC J. MippLeBRooK, Vice-Pres. Ropert K. MENEELY, Vice-Pres. + ¢ 
x Percy F. BiGiin, Sec’y-Treas. a é 
KE BENJAMIN B. Murray, Ass’t Sec’y. Martin E. BENNETT, Ass’t Sec’y. xe 
c ee i 
K Cash Capital—One Million Dollars Xe 
+ JANUARY 1, 1928 + 
Ke ASSETS Xe 
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KE WE OFFER OUR AGENTS ee 40,367.72 My 
x SOMETHING DIFFERENT ae eo ee ae 
x Complete line of policies —A Liberal agents contracts. Good PST tee *~ 
> policy for every need — We tervitery new avellahle iu: $2,383,688.86 & 
7 ees ; Re-Insurance Reserve reneveeininns $462,119.22 4 
Ke PERFECT ‘PROTECTION Arizona, Colorado, Kansas, eiente Meek. 0... . oc. ccc cscs sccccccccccccsass |) i 
of Life, Temporary and Continu- Maryland, Missouri, Nevada, MINIONS S502 2 ccs hoe b caausialave ecciornns Sissy ee 40,590.49 &. 
3 ous Disability—Pays from the New Mexico, North Carolina, All other Liabilities, including Commissions on Unpaid & 
+ First Day. Texas, Utah, Virginia, West RE MMEMNR EINE tale stasis cc ccw is’ spas isintnie nba es, eee laa ata Pi oe renee 87,255.43 4 
Ff Irrespective of Cause Virginia and Wyoming. ~ $648,071.64 x 
$ AN AGENTS COMPANY eee eee SER OO SE er OTT AA OCerr 1,000,009.00 de 
Ke “OLD ENOUGH FOR PERMANENCE ; $1,648,071.64 ¥ 
x YOUNG ENOUGH FOR PROGRESS” NIN Sitting sseacecasas ice steceaemaneene 735,617.22 & 
+ Address: PRICE R. CROSS, Agency Secretary —__—-—- 4 
at $2,383,688.86 & 
% SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS..................... $1,735,617.22 “e 
x OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY LOSSES PAID SINCE ORGANIZATION............... $9,199,458.94 ¢ 
Ks HEAD OFFICE: RALEIGH, NORTH CAROLINA 2 
x x 
3 2 
Ke 20 YEARS OF SERVICE ¥ 
of & 
> e e ° & 
= W Over Four Million Dollars in Losses | * 
° ° P 
x Paid to Policyholders % 
x Since commencing business in Novem- Dy 
x] ber, 1920, the ONTARIO EQUITABLE . 
S 4 
“| LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE CO. has M i 4 
‘ ied i bitin: 24 ISSOURI INSURANCE , | 
“| carried its organization into all parts of x : 
x 4. : 
~ | Canada and Newfoundland. COMPANY - i 
mG . & 3 
x Assets have grown to $4,474,000; Policy ™ ¥ ; 
«| Reserves to $2,993,000; and Insurance in ¥ 2 
x | Force to $36,733,000. SAINT LOUIS, MISSOURI £ 
3} & 
+ ‘ : % 
x een has ne —. — Capital fully paid - - - - - $200,000.00 | + 
+ sound and progressive leadership, whic as ' x 
7 ° : i a 
x | laid the foundation for further successful Admitted Assets, Dec. 31, 1927 $784.033.88 Xe 
~ | expansion. * 
=e & 
3 de 
xa + 
x THE ONTARIO E Q UITABLE ISSUES LIFE, HEALTH AND ACCIDENT | « 
a a te 
me X 
| LIFE & ACCIDENT INSURANCE COMPANY aa Sen : 
=e X 
st Xe 
of S. C. TWEED, President & 
at & 
< | HEAD OFFICE WATERLOO, ONTARIO Member Industrial Insurers’ Conference = 
a ea a ae ti Ce ee ee a ee a ae a oo a a ae ae ae ae ee oe ee ee s a 
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Every Globe agent has a reputation in his community for 

prompt and satisfactory service—his legitimate share of 

the reputation enjoyed by the Company throughout the 
Country. 


Fidelity & Surety Bonds 


Casualty Insurance 











ACCIDENT AND HEALTH FIDELITY 
AUTOMOBILE CONTRACT | 
LIABILITY FIDUCIARY 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION PUBLIC OFFICIAL 
BURGLARY BANKERS BLANKET 
PLATE GLASS DEPOSITORY 
FEDERAL 


CHECK FORGERY 


Globe Indemnity Company 
Newark, N. J. 
A. DUNCAN REID, President 








“DYNAMIC” 


The term ‘‘dynamic’’ denotes energy and activity—two attributes of progress and achievement. 

The Detroit Life Insurance Company has long been known as “‘Dynamic’’ Detroit Life and its rapid 
consistent rise has justified the designation. 

The Detroit Life, with its Home Office in Detroit, has progressed and grown at the same amazing rate 
as the City of Detroit itself. In the period of seventeen years since its organization it has concentrated its 
activities in the State of Michigan with the result that today it has $75,000,000 of insurance in force in this 
State. 
An institution which recognizes that service to mankind is its fundamental mission—a company which 
has built up good will through a record of fair and square dealing with its policyholders and its agency or- 
ganization—such is ‘‘Dynamic’”’ Detroit Life Insurance Company. 





The Detroit Life Insurance Company never attempts to disturb any existing 
agency contract. To salesmen experienced in other lines of business and insurance 
men voluntarily seeking a new opportunity we can offer attractive agency proposi- 
tions in Detroit and various parts of Michigan. 


DETROIT LIFE INSURANCE Co. 


“THE COMPANY OF SERVICE” 
M. E. O’BRIEN, President 


HOME OFFICE—PARK AT COLUMBIA 











DETROIT, MICH. 
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VIVE LEVI LIISA INL LILLIAN SSSI IS, 


THE BERKSHIRE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 





Writes all forms of standard participating con- 
tracts. 





Our SERVICE to POLICYHOLDERS and the 
splendid spirit of co-operation between HOME 
OFFICE and FIELD FORCE are responsible 
for our great expansion. 





Territory open for connection with this fine old 
Massachusetts Company. 


Berkshire Life Insurance Company 
Incorporated 1851 


Pittsfield, Massachusetts 
Fred. H. Rhodes, President 


Growing With a 
Great New Country 





We have some 
splendid op- 
portunities for 
agents in ter- 
ritories in 
Oklahoma 
and Arkansas. 
Communicate 
with us. 


An increase of 75 percent 
in business written, and 
An increase of 60 per- 


cent in assets— 








That is the 12 month record of this company 
which has the life, youth and vigor of the 
great new country of which it is a part. 


The Anchor Life Insurance Co. 


William Hargis Walker—Pres. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 











IN TEXAS 
San Antonio’s 
Only Legal Reserve 
Life Insurance Company 


offers to men and women a wide range of activity in the 
life insurance field. 
Policies for ages 1 year to 60 years. 


Direct Mail Advertising—Prompt Action. 
Helpful Service from Home Office—Liberal Contracts. 


Weekly Educational Bulletins—Group Meetings. 

And an intimate contact by the Home Office and Dis- 
trict Managers. 

We have unoccupied territory for local representatives 
who are seeking a permanent life insurance connection. 


We Are Not Seeking Quantity—We Want Quality. 


lamo Life 


} Insurance Company 


Texas 
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We Seal ¥ Security” 
“The Fast Growing of the Southwest” 
GRAHAM DOWDELL, President 
HARRY D. ST. JOHN, Vice-Pres. & Agency Director 





INTERSTATE LIFE 


AND 


ACCIDENT CO. 


Jos. W. Johnson, M. D., President 





LIFE, HEALTH and 
ACCIDENT INSURANCE 





HOME OFFICE 
CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
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OFFICERS OF THE 


COMMONWEALTH CASUALTY CO. 








y. DVICE] 


~< w= HENRY C. STEWART 


| S. A Pa AR RY President 












22D ANTOMOBILE _—-! 
go ie : oc > ee ‘ Vice-President and General Manager 
ees | — x C. WILLIAM FREED 
| Q | el Secretary 
COMMONWEALTH CHAS. T. MEGEE 
(OLDEST PHILADELPHIA } Treasurer 
CASUALTY CO. MORRIS WOLF 





4. General Counsel 














LET THIS BE THE YEAR 


in which you find your place in life 





THE OLD LINE CEDAR RAPIDS LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 


HAS SOME SPLENDID OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR MEN WHO WANT TO BUILD 


Good Contracts—A Company with standing— 


Agency Helps—Home Office Men Who Understand Your Problems—Prospect- 
Getting Helps, etc. Some Good Openings Now Ready. Start Building. Write Today. 











0-0-0-0 
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The New Jersey 
Fidelity & Plate Glass 


Insurance Company 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Writes 


Automobile Liability 
Property Damage 
Burglary 
Plate Glass 
and all forms of 
General Liability 
Insurance 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds 


THE INDEPENDENT BONDING AND 
CASUALTY INSURANCE COMPANY 


Is now increasing its agency force in the fol- 
lowing states: 


NEW JERSEY GEORGIA 
TENNESSEE FLORIDA 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 





Complete Casualty and Bonding 
coverage 


For details address: 


JOHN R. SHIELDS 


Vice-President and General Manager 
60 Park Place 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 











The Reliable 
Life and Accident 


Insurance Co. 
Operating in 
Missouri, Kansas, Arkansas and Texas 
Benefits 
Payable for Sickness, Accident and Death 
All in One Policy 
Premiums Weekly or Monthly 
Address 


B. L. Tatman, President 
ST. LOUIS MISSOURI 











PENINSULAR 
CASUALTY COMPANY 


of 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Ordinary Life, Industrial Life, Health 
and Accident Insurance. 


Liberal contracts to reliable Agents. 


Territory Florida and Virginia. 


HOME OFFICE 
Peninsular Casualty Building 


Jacksonville, Florida 


Chas. E. Clarke, Pres. J. R. Anthony, Secy. & Treas. 
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Four 
SCORE 








L; was eighty years ago that the 
Liverpool and London and Globe 
staked its claim in this country, side 
by side with the pioneers of ’48. 


As little mining camps have 
been succeeded by large cities, the 
L. & L. & G. has developed from 
that humble beginning to a great 
force in the life of the nation. This 
position has been made possible 
through the complete confidence 
and cooperation of its agents and 
associates in the insurance world. 


In reviewing its activities the 
company feels that the past year 
has shown even greater develop- 
ment, a little broader scope. A ripe 
old age for some, fourscore years 
means only a renewal of vigor and 
youth for the Liverpool and Lon- 
don and Globe. 


«uveReoor. 
no [LONDON 
~ GLOBE 

















THE NATIONAL GUARANTY FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Writing Fire Insurance—Automobile Fire 
and Theft—and kindred lines entire- 
ly through Agents in 12 States and 


the Dominion of Canada. 





Correspondence Solicited 


JOHN R. SHIELDS 


President and General Manager 


60 Park Place 


NEWARK NEW JERSEY 





Esablished 1924 —Assets more than a million. 











MORNELL PRINTING Co. 


INCORPORATED 














Typographers 


Layouts for Booklets, Books 
and Advertising Literature 


We Specialize in Printing 
INSURANCE LEAFLETS 


VEVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVLVALVEVVVEEVVNVENNVENENNOVENNVEYENN 


Insuremce Co ew 
Executive Offices: 1 Pershing Square 
80th Park Ave. at 42nd St., New York, N.Y. 
Year in the Western Dept. Pacific Coast Dept. 
CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


United States 
THE NATIONAL INSTITUTION WITH A WORLD WIDE BACKGROUND 


187 Lafayette St. New York City 
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Fire Reinsurances 





MEINEL & WEMPLE, Inc. 


469 Fifth Avenue 
New York 


UNITED STATES MANAGER 


Reinsurance Company of Salamandra 


Copenhagen, Demmark 


North Star Insurance Company 
of New York 


Hamburg American Insurance Co. 
of New York 


ESTABLISHED 1835 








= 





SOUTHERN HOME 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


of the Carolinas 
CHARLESTON, S. C. 


SAVANNAH FIRE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SAVANNAH, GA. 
Fire and Allied Lines 


Fire and Allied Lines 


D. B. Sewell, Pres. W. W. Mciver, Sec’y. 


D. B. Sewell, Pres. W. W. Mcliver, Sec’y 





General Agents State Agents for 





0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0- 9-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-03-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-05-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-0-000000000000 


J. L. Shepherd & Co. 
Arkansas Little Rock, Ark. GEORGIA AND FLORIDA 
Alabama S. L. Johnson & Co. A. F. Irby & Co., Atlanta, Ga. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Florida Fla. General Agency, Inc. Seccial Aaoate 


Jacksonville, Fla. 


Ky. & Tenn. Snyder Bros. General Agency E. P. Seabrook, 
Louisville, Ky. Columbia, S. C. 
La. & Miss. F. G. Tupper South Carolina Jas. S. Howe, 
New Orleans, La. Columbia, S. C. 
State Agents 
; A. F. irby & Co. ° E. S. Hutchins, 
Georgia Atlanta, Ga. North Carolina Charlotte, N. C. 
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Presbyterian Ministers’ Fund 
For Life Insurance 


Incorporated 1759 





Its risks are confined to the Protestant Clergy. 


Its policy contracts are the most liberal written by any 
company and its premium rates are the lowest. 


It has never contested a claim in its history. 





Its HOME OFFICE is at 


1805-07 WALNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 











WASHINGTON FIDELITY NATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Home Office: Chicago, Illinois 
HARRY R. KENDALL, Chairman GEORGE R. KENDALL, President 





THE COMPANY’S PYRAMID OF PROGRESS 


1912 PREMIUMS $322,384.70 
1916 PREMIUMS $1,042,623.42 
1919 PREMIUMS $1,869,746.22 


i 1922 PREMIUMS $2,599,223.53 


EMMENENENLNENNES EN EVNEENNENSENEVEANEMNENIEVNE SEMIESREVNEANEOIENLE RE NAMEMRENIENREORAMEMRENSE MREMMEORESRMNENREMAE RE MANEANESNESDEDRANENNESDE NE NA NEANEO NE RY RN MEN RENRES AE RE RN RENRENA ERE REQMENSEANE REM AEAASA AS ENACAA CN HY 


1925 PREMIUMS $3,775,159.69 
: 1926 PREMIUMS $5,206,949.90 | 


: 1927 PREMIUMS $5,712,466.18 


IT WRITES THE FOLLOWING LINES OF BUSINESS 


Ordinary Life Commercial Accident and Health Industrial Accident 
Intermediate Life Monthly Accident and Health Automobile (Personal) 
Industrial Life Industrial Accident and Health Franchise 
Group Accident and Health Railroad Installment 
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a araaeaeteecabccieocianiondilnanismiin EVEN ene reruns us tanesiciaahaitiiestentiaitsiclsiisttts: 

4 

“WORLD'S GREATEST AUTOMOBILE MUTUAL” 

x 

Ey J & 

5 A Continuous Record of Successful Accomplishment 

3 LEGAL NET CASH RESERVE FOR SURPLUS TO 

a PREMIUMS ASSETS RESERVES SURPLUS CONTINGENCIES POLICYHOLDERS 

i eee $29,562.55 $28,939 .85 $15,281.27 $8,368 . 77 none $8,368.77 

ae 71,098 . 24 54,966.15 41,692.18 10,541.88 none 10,541.88 
Fe 141,954.90 96,276.18 72,683 . 36 18,693 . 04 none 18,693 . 04 
1915 168,357 .98 130,463 .69 85,247 .62 22,798 .94 $16,500. 00 39,298 .94 
os coca 226,161.64 158,106.10 90,192.09 25,243.40 30,000.00 55,243.40 
ee 318,290.99 239,388 . 20 131,504.69 54,162.71 40,000. 00 94,162.71 
i ot dn a 8 446,386.51 396,692.50 226,603 .85 129,007 . 57 50,000.00 179,007 . 57 
Seer 778,157 . 23 679,772.17 443,887.88 204,491.17 65,000.00 269,491.17 
1920.. 1,526,628.23 1,165,683 .23 794,255.53 306,820.44 100,000.00 406,820.44 
ee 1,732,103.33 1,566,895.03 1,131,484.88 363,963 . 63 100,000.00 463,963 . 63 
1922.. 2,262,164.71 2,259,786.59 1,625,055.94 382,378. 27 200,000. 00 582,378 . 27 
1923.. 2,870,762.21 2,786,121.79  2,009,848.78 458,866.71 250,000.00 708,866.71 
1924. 3,670,962.67  3,784,081.58  2,752,902.64 589,141.39 350,000.00 939,141.39 
4,570,050.95 4,615,054.63  3,408,235.10 677,248.53 400,000.00 1,077,248.53 
1926. 5,250,976.25 5,526,431.34  3,996,612.26 811,196.36 500,000.00 1,311,196.36 
a 6,718,131.36  6,928,216.97 4,593,569.80 1,208,673.62 750,000.00 1,958,673.62 





Figures compiled from official reports to Division of Insurance, Department of Trade and Commerce, State of Illinois. 


(AMERICAN) LUMBERMENS MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


OF ILLINOIS 
JAMES S. KEMPER, President 
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3 
Pantheon Building, Chicago, U. S. A. : 
Annual Cash Dividends to Policyholders Since Organization 
AMERICAN MOTORISTS INSURANCE COMPANY i 
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Associate Company 
Under “L-M-C”? Management 

















There are plenty of good bond papers on the market. Generally each 


has certain characteristics or “ear marks” which distinguish it from 
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In Brookdale the color, surface and texture are so pronouncedly 
different that but a passing acquaintance with the paper will enable 


one to recognize it on all future meetings. 


Brookdale radiates good impressions. No matter how little a man 


naganoncynennzonnnennernnnenneanerenreynzenyrennt 


may know about the niceties of business correspondence, he cannot 
fail to appreciate the quality of a carefully printed letterhead of 
x . 

% Brookdale Linen Bend. 


eye 


| HENRY LINDENMEYR & SONS 


NEWARK NEW YORK HARTFORD 


SAM SARO SUNBURN COBO SON AGORA GUTOR COMA AGRON en aera 
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GENERAL CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 


FIRST NATIONAL BANK BLDG. DETROIT, MICH. 


WE 


the personnel have pledged ourselves to at all times give everything that is in us in order that 
our policyholders and agents will receive the utmost in service and protection. 


WANT 


is a word not recognized in our organization, for we are continually on the look 
out seeking new ideas and policies in our endeavor to meet our AGENTS’ every re- 


wa SUBSTANTIAL 


CS reserves and interests are squarely behind all of our Policy Holders plus 
; wide-awake methods and modern management to help our agents. 


Ee AGENTS 


In Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland, Dist. of Columbia, Ohio, 
Michigan, Kentucky, Iowa, Kansas, Nebraska, Minnesota, Missouri 











Se EEN eR ELS 


quirement. 





Est. 1915 
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solicited. 
e 
Fire and Tornado 
Pro Rata or Excess 
Special facilities for 
handling term business 
CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
Condition December 31, 1927 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 

Bonds (market value)............. $1,126,902 .85 Unearned pressive Wan aes pega bee ,$1,518,969.60 

r Premium notes (advance).......... 126,284.18 
Tope heme eise. Le _ oe... 162,149.67 
Collateral loans and stocks......... 12,550.00 Reserve for taxes...........e.e05- 44,731.01 
CoM, 2s coe 155,219.30 Funds held under treaties.......... 21,277.58 
PRO CLE a ee 52,783.63 All other Mablities.. ... «0065 -ccaves 50,846. 14 
Due from insurance companies...... 227,351.99 $1,797,974 .00 

: Rc awerd eases . $500,000.00 

Premium notes (advance).......... 126,284.18 Suet... oncnsce, 515,032.69 

OE Cee ee ee 96,894.74 netimainnriaaniis 
Policyholders’ surplus............. 1,015,032 .69 
Admitted Assets................. $2,813,006.69 WS od ck s etioaten wR kes adee ne $2,813,006.65 

9 OGOO9S9O09 OH G9FGO9OGO99 99 F999 PLE EBDPOPPODOOD SDDS FE VPYGODDD SHG SG VHS GOOD DSS GG99 FPO OOOO ODH 
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THE 
AMERICAN GUARANTY COMPANY 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 
J. B. Coambs, President 
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“AMGAR” 
LIABILITY 
AND 
PLATE GLASS 
INSURANCE 


“AMGAR” 
FULL 
COVERAGE 
AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 


§ 
: 
“AMGAR” MEANS SECURITY 
3 
g 
: 
: 
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: 
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JAN STg 


FIGURES DON’T LIE... on 


1 7 

RRANGE your facts in tabular , ee 5 
form for conciseness, accuracy and “08 “Mien 4 a | on 440,96 

time-saving value for the business ee. ad oN 125 

man .. . We are prepared and Ie 

equipped to handle yourcopy from 
1 tO 1,000 pages at a minute’s ' eae Qe" 

notice because we specialize in this | s0¢ SEE 

class of work . . . We are also in 4279} Chas. sit 


a) Vice-Pres. 













the field for job work of every nature, ad work 
requiring taste and discrimination or publica- 
tion work in linotype . . . We can supply you 
with display type, leads, rules and slugs in any 
quantity if you prefer to handle your own 
composition .. . Estimates gladly furnished. 
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BRINKS. BD 
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Telephone Lackawanna 8495-6-7 % Fidelity Deposit Co: 
u, I, s. 
i} Charles & Lexington § 


{ more, Md. 
Charles R. Miller, Pres.; G 
1 iC Radcliffe, 1st Vice-Pres.; § 
9 e Sach, 2nd Vice-Pres.; H 
art, Sec.; ge'gnd B WN 
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313 West 37th Street New York City x 
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BOSTON MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


A Massachusetts Company conducted for the sole benefit of its Policy-Holders under conservative management, 
with sound investments, and an unrivalled record for the prompt payment of death claims. 





Excerpt from the Annual Statement as submitted to the 
Massachusetts Insurance Department for the year 1927 


Py 8 Be Bw 2 aa eee rere $2,495 ,626.53 
pi Be Bs a: A 513,873.84 
RESERVE FOR POLICY-HOLDERS........................ 8,026,800.48 
ee EO ere r re 54,470,272.00 
SURPLUS ABOVE ALL LIABILITIES....................... 689,402.17 





Since its organization the Company has 


paid to policy-holders and beneficiaries $11,247,380.33 





A Record of Steady Progress 





OFFICERS 
Herbert O. Edgerton, President Hurlburt, Jones & Hall, Counsel 
Jas. N. Greig, Auditor Patrick J. Lane, Asso. Counsel 
Percy G. Browne, Medical Director D. Perley Greene, Actuary 


A. H. Davison, Asso. Medical Director Robert King, Supt. of Agencies 
Edward C. Mansfield, Secretary & Treas. Wm. H. Moody, Asst. Supt. of Agencies 


DIRECTORS 
Charles G. Dever, Framingham, Mass. Domnem F- Dere Conte. Mass. Robert Luce, Waltham, Mass. 
Willard B. Clark, Williamstown, Mass. ran - Hardison, Wellesley, Mass. = 
Henry V. Cunningham, Boston, Mass. Lester G. Hathaway, Cambridge, Mass. as C. Mansiiebd, oem, Rtaae, 
Herbert O. Edgerton, Cambridge, Mass. Seward W. Jones, Newton, Mass. William P. McPherson, Worcester, Mass. 
Edward G. Graves, Boston, Mass. Charles H. Keith, Greenfield, Mass. Frank L. Richardson, Newton, Mass. 


HOME OFFICE: Boston Mutual Life Building, 75-81 Kilby Street, Boston 














INTERNATIONAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


REINSURANCE 


Office 80 John Street, New York City 
SUMNER BALLARD, President 
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GEORGE L. RECORD 
Exec. Chr. & Gen’l. Counsel 


JOHN McCUTCHEON 
Treasurer 





AGENTS 


Will find this progressive company of sufficient size to 
handle large lines of business while yet maintaining the 
close and helpful contact with its agency force which 
assures prompt and utmost cooperation in every respect. 


CAPITAL $1,000,000 


FRANK J. HIGGINS M. A. KREPS 
President 
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Vice-Pres. & Gen. Manager 


i) 


of 


F. HOBART HIGGINS 


Secretary 
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SURPLUS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS = $1,504,771 
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+ | Insurance Company ] S L f ; 
i. ey) Central States Life 
aS ‘ ° 
+ “cin Prospects I C ¢ 
+ a | nsurance Company x 
~ GREAT problem of all agents is F Dy 
Ke “prospects and where to find St. Louis, Mo. ? 
aS 5 
Ke them.” a t 
x tas isin Policies for All Ages 1 to 70 * 
x 1e Direct Mail Advertising Service of Both Participating and Non-Participat- ¢ 
2 The Ohio National Life Insurance Co. ing ilies . t 
xt helps the < 7 is . 7 ‘ ; ¥ 
* ’ ps the agent solve this pennene Children’s Policies with Beneficiary In- ; 
% Eight groups of letters are furnished surance : 
at agents covering the following insurance Disability and Double Indemnity y 
2 needs: Family Income, Old Age Income, eemnticih wiih Diieaiieas + Senate % 
% Insurance for Employed Women, Juven- ee ‘ Seenenee eee x. 
“a ile Insurance, Education Insurance, Special Monthly Premium Plan be 
ss Mortgage Insurance, General Coverage, Non Medical ¥ 
x Business Insurance. Standard and Sub-Standard + 
$ The service is free to Ohio National Sales Planning Circularization f 
x agents. Perseverance and Producers Clubs + 
“+ Our record to date is six good prospects Special and Standard Policies : 
ef from each ten letters. Ye 
x AVAILABLE TERRITORY IN Ye 
“ For informntion sovite: ARK., CALIF., COLO., FLA., IWOA, ILL., KAN., MO., = 
x The Ohio National Life Insurance Co. MONT., MINN., NEBR., OKLA., N. M., S. D., TEX., ¥ 
( Cincinnati, Ohio UTAH, WYO. € 
“4 T. W. Appleby E. E. Kirkpatrick WRITE DIRECT TO HOME OFFICE % 
sf President Supt. of Agencies : 
oS , 
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Desirable territory open for General Agencies 
in Maryland, Virginia, Kentucky, Florida and 
District of Columbia. Excellent opportunity 
for producers who can furnish unquestionable 


references. 


OUR HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Our Home Life Bldg., Vermont Avenue and L Street 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 











New ERA Life ASSOCIATION 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


LEGAL RESERVE 


Prompt Settlement of Claims—Low Net Costs 
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“THE PRIDE OF THE SOUTH” 





In 22 years the Company 
has become a 58 Million 
Dollar 


strong factor in the devel- 


Institution and a 


opment of the new and 


greater South. 














Home Office Building of 


THE LAMAR LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


JACKSON, MISSISSIPPI 


Under our continuous renewal agency 
contracts, many of our representa- 
tives are now independent for life. 


Desirable openings in Alabama 


Co- 
operation 


—between agent and 





office. This is why so 
many men succeed with 


the 


Des Moines 
Life & Annuity Co. 





THE COMPANY OF CO-OPERATION 





J. J. SHAMBAUGH, Pres. 


Interested? Write for openings 


Des Moines, Ia. 

















The La Fayette Life 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


La Fayette, Indiana 


A 
Mutual 
Legal Reserve 
Company 
Having 

Golden 
Agency 
Opportunities 


Company’s Building 


A. E. WERKHOFF 


President 


W. W. LANE 


Sec’y-Treas. 











The Eureka Life 
Insurance Company 
of BALTIMORE 


is an OLD LINE LEGAL RESERVE STOCK 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
THE COMPANY IS FORTY-SIX 
YEARS OLD, under SUBSTANTIAL 
MANAGEMENT-—rich in experi- 
ence, with progressiveness and 
ambition evenly balanced upon a 
foundation of fundamental principles 
and essentials. 


Its management does not goad men to do the un- 
expected or the impossible but requires only a 
substantial, conservative progress in the items 
which may be a healthy, reliable, serviceable insti- 
tution for the protection of its policyholders and 
the well-being of its field force. 


J. N. WARFIELD, President. 
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From $7,000,000 a Year 
TO 


, $25,000,000 a Year 


New policies and aggressive agency cooperation have increased 
our ratio of new business from $7,000,000 in 1926 to $25,000,000 
for 1928. Our agents find unexcelled opportunities in our 











Juvenile Policies 
tae Vous Dollar-a-month Policies 
Optional Life Policies 


$107,000,000 

Insurance They meet every popular demand. Agency commissions and 

$6,750,000 terms are liberal. Cooperation through direct mail and other 
Assets advertising is right up to the minute. 


Licensed in 20 States 
Address, Agency Superintendent 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE ASSOCIATION 


Monmouth, Illinois 











LOUIS DEJONGE & CO. 


NEW YORK—CHICAGO MILLS: FITCHBURG AND 
AUTHORIZED DEALERS STATEN ISLAND 


Manufacturers of internationally famous Coated Papers 
which are used by discriminating advertisers for catalogs, book- 
lets, brochures, financial reports and general direct-by-mail 
matter. 

Our Contact Department and General Authorized Dealers 


will serve you and co-operate with you in every way. Write 
for the Dejonge Sample Book of Quality Coated Papers. 


Deco Mat Deco Gloss 
Blance 


Art Mat Art Gloss 
Duro Gloss 
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It is easy to get ahead with a com- SOUTHERN LIFE AND 


pany that is going ahead. The Southland 


me esse? Ree mee HEALTH INS URANCE 
good territory avaliable 1n wnhicn the COMPANY 


right man may secure a very desirable 


BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 
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3 OUR NEW HOME OFFICE BUILDING 3 
$ I OFFICERS 3 4 
o — SOUTH} o 4 
3 HOME OFFICE, DALLAS, TEXAS [L. 7 C. P. Orr, Pres.; W. R. Lathrop, Secy-Treas.; A. L. 3 : 
3 HARRY L: SE oe & PRESIDEN By Kidd, Supt. Agents; P. P. Pepper, Asst. Secy. 3 a 
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[| =6tfh6UNITION uGUST 4, 1925: 
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€ ae 
, 3 3 
4 e a 
3 L | F E; INSURANCE IN FORCE 3 
; & . 
if co . 
’ December 31, 1927 € 
| 3 INSURANCE COMPANY : 3 
3 3 
i 4 @ C2 
| i 1,250, ¢ | 
i $ Paid to Policyholders, over 3 : 
i & ea y 
i ¢ $26,000,000.00 $ : 
3 Aee™ 3 j 
> © Mini a “N > a 
: Insurance in Force PYRAMID LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 3 a 
FE 44175. : et 3 
3 $141,178,497.00 of Lttle- Kock, 4rkansas 3 : 
3 ; HERBERT L. THOMAS THOS. C. McRAE $ 
D4 A, c. TUCKER, President President Vice-President 3 i 
3 ; CO 
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Constructive — Helpful—lInspiring! 





WacI— 


is not just another House Or- 





gan, it is vital — alive — filled 
with interesting, helpful and 
practical selling ideas that 
work. Seasoned by short, 
original editorials to inspire 
and uplift. More than this, 
WACO is the tie which am- 
plifies' and explains a unique 
and original advertising plan 
which is supplying Woodmen Accident salesmen with literally 
‘thousands of actual prospects for accident insurance. 
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Ween bake? 
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ILLIONS PRIN TIN 


REPOGORATION 








PRINTERS TO PUBLISHERS 
AND 


All kinds of Commercial Printing 


LITHOGRAPHING 
ENGRAVING 
:BINDING: 











25 BARCLAY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


TELEPHONE WHITEHALL 6549 
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MICHIGAN MILLERS 
MUTUAL FIREINSURANCE 
COMPANY 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


46 YEARS IN BUSINESS 


CASH ASSETS, $3,580,000.00 
SURPLUS, $1,263,000.00 


CONNECTIONS WITH MUTUAL 
ORGANIZATIONS DESIRED 


MEMBER 
IMPROVED RISK MUTUALS 




















TELEPHONES: WATKINS 3557 - 3593 


ARCO BINDERY CO., INC. 


58 WEST 15TH STREET 
NEW YORK 





“WE DO BOOKBINDING” 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 





Edition, Blank Books, Pamphlets, 
Catalogs and Loose-Leaf Specialties 





Special Reports for 


INSURANCE, APPRAISALS, AND 
ACCOUNTS 





Portfolios of Any Size and Style 
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GREAT VALUE AT REDUCED COST! 


A Fine Opportunity for Ambitious Insurance Men 


and Students of the Business 


Sunderlin’s Complete Educational Course in Fire Insurance 
Embracing 40 Lectures and a Copious Topical Index 
Can Now Be Obtained at $10 for the Entire Set 


Sunderlin’s Lectures 


ON THE 


Fire Insurance Contract 


By CHARLES A. SUNDERLIN, A. B., LL. B. 


of the Los Angeles Bar 
Secretary and General Counsel of the Insurance Institute of Southern California 


The last six Lectures have recently been delivered and put into print this completing 
this valuable Fire Insurance Course 


These Lectures deal with the following general subjects: 


1—The Policy Contract—General 
2—Insurable Interest 

3—Public Relations 

4—State Regulation or The Police Power 
5—Cooperation and State Supervision 
6—Co-Insurance 

7—Valued Policies 


8—Professionalizing the Fire Insurance Busi- 
ness 


9—Construction and Operation of the Policy- 
Contract 

10—The Fire Insurance Rate 

11—Fire Insurance Reserve 

12—Agency and Brokerage 

13—Premiums 

14—Fire Prevention 

15—Waiver and Estoppel 

16—Coverage 

17—Misrepresentations 

18—Warranties 

19—Matters Voiding Policy 

20—Matters Suspending Insurance 

21—Chattel Mortgage Clause 


22—Fall of Building Clause 

23—Negligence 

24—-Cancellation 

25—Risks and Causes of Losses 

26—Requirements in Case of Loss 

27—Ascertainment and Amount of Loss—Ap- 

praisal 
28—Options of Company in Case of Loss 
29—Apportionment of Loss—Pro Rata Lia- 
bility 

30—Loss—When Payable—Non-Waiver by Ap- 
praisal or Examination 

31—Adjustments 

32—Subrogation 

33—Insurer’s Liability 

34—Mortgagee Interests 

35—Earthquake Clauses 

36—Use and Occupancy—Profits and Com- 
missions—Rents and Leaseholds 

37—Floating, Excess and General Cover Con- 
tracts 


38—Miscellaneous Forms 
39—Endorsements 


40—Reinsurance 


The broad scope of the Lectures, indicated by the above titles, renders them of incalculable value, as 
both text and reference works, to both men actively engaged in the fire insurance business and those con- 
templating entering it. It will be found of genuine service by executives, underwriters, adjusters, general, 
special and local agents; insurance brokers, lawyers and the public. 

In Sunderlin’s Lectures are answers to thousands of practical, every-day fire insurance questions, as 
determined by the courts. The user of these Lectures can fit himself the better for the intelligent handling 


of his business. 


TAKE ADVANTAGE OF THE LOWERED PRICE—AND WHY NOT DO IT TODAY! 
PRICES 


Single copy of one lecture, 50 cents 


Set of 40 lectures and Index $10 


Liberal Discounts Granted Purchasers of Large Supplies of Sets or of Single Lectures 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Sole Selling Agents 





NEW YORK 
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Every Satisfaction Since 1880 








VAN AXEN’S RESTAURANT 


46 GOLD STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


“A Meeting Place of and for Insurance Men’ 


Between John and Fulton Telephone Beekman 9991 





The Best of Food at Reasonable Prices 




















THE CAPITOL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY Sy 


CLARENCE J. DALY, President CONTINENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


NOW OPERATING IN OFFERS GENERAL AGENCY 


OPENINGS IN THE 
EIGHTEEN STATES Principal Cities of the East, 


South and Southwest 


—_— A policy for every need 
Life, Accident, Health. 





UP-TO-DATE POLICY CONTRACTS Insurance in Force, $93,000,000.00 
Assets, $13,000,000.00 


5 aaa iaeaia Cordial Home Office Cooperation 


CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
SOUND —CONSERVATIVE—PROGRESSIVE Ed Mays, President 


St. Louis, Mo. 
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J. S. Frelinghuysen 











INSURANCE 











111 William Street - - New York 











Stuyvesant Insurance Co. 
Industrial Fire Insurance Co. 











PROMINENT PATRONS OF LIFE INSURANCE 


NUMBER OF THE SPECTATOR 
Lists about 13,000 names of large policy holders, 
with amounts carried of $50,000 and upward. 
Arranged alphabetically by city and state. 
Contains endorsements of life insurance by 


SIX PRESIDENTS of the UNITED STATES 


with their portraits 


Also presents favorable opinions on life insurance by 


PRESIDENT COOLIDGE, CABINET MEMBERS 
and GOVERNORS and Ex-GOVERNORS of STATES 
with PORTRAITS 


PRICE, $1.00 


Discounts on quantity orders 











THE 
BUSINESS BUILDER 
SERVICE 


A series of 


INFORMING WORKS OF VALUE 
TO AGENTS AND PROSPECTS 
By William T, Nash 


Originator of Monthly Income Insurance 
Much valuable advice and instructive matter for agents, 
including the veteran and the beginner, can be found in the 


publications issued by The Spectator Company of which Wil- 
liam T. Nash is the author. 


LEAFLETS FOR CREATING PROSPECTS 


BIG BUSINESS AND LIFE INSURANCE.........ccccccccccccces 10 
id Se GN ED Eb 0) ESOC OC Ir erty oe eri 10 
ee ee ENG ss picic tala oinreieinis op) w <leig sia/e-ssieininia’e wie 6/sis:8iaais's 25 
DOES A YOUNG MAN NEED LIFE INSURANCE?.............. 15 
FAMILIAR DANGERS LOSE THEIR TERRORS.............44. 10 
BARBS ENV UMIGIN ET, DENIS. 0 50.00 0.0:cie.66.010:0:60 048 siesieees sis cio 10 
Get PONG TE MOS OUT GF LURE oo ..oic-< os asic n sis ves.0e esse es 10 
GET ACQUAINTED WITH YOUR LIFE INSURANCE............ 10 
ASR a ER AS Nig oc 5 ass 0 os wc 05 oe) eissiaisinenesibine dee 15 


HOW MUCH LIFE INSURANCE SHOULD A FARMER CARRY?..10 
NRA ARE Oe NN RN aa) n/a 1a: hn- 0110: 01-90 oieiei ers sino. in islaie/a's\eieielnteieincecared 10 
Be OO II ona lel nics aicteip Gioiope lois ia, nls ale, 6a, si0i9) Sinise el elaselnta/eaial Sgt e(sieie 10 
ONE BUSINESS MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE.15 
— — S EXPERIENCE WITH ENDOWMENT INSUR- 
ONE FARMER'S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE...... 10 
ONE SALARIED MAN’S EXPERIENCE WITH LIFE INSURANCE.15 
ONE SELF-SUPPORTING WOMAN AND HER LIFE INSURANCE.15 
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Sample copies of all the Nash leaflets, varying in price from ten to twenty- 
five cents each, amount to $5.55. Send us $4, and we will mail you sample 




















©) copies of all 48 of the Nash leaflets conveniently packed in a carrying case 

© for easy reference. Ask for circulars giving prices in quantities. We will 

(sr - — Po Rime re egg a 32 page descriptive pamphlet entitled The 
iS usi : 

S THE SPECTATOR COMPANY © 
® THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
s CHICAGO NEW YORK INSURANCE EXCHANGE 135 WILLIAM STREET § 
@) CHICAGO NEW YORK @) 
~ © 
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THE SIGN OF GOOD CASUALTY INSURANCE 








Established 1869 





LONDON GUARANTEE & ACCIDENT CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE, 55 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 


C. M. Berger, United States Manager 
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CURTIS & SANGER 
| NEW YORK BOSTON 
Specialists in 

FIRE INSURANCE STOCKS 

' CASUALTY INSURANCE STOCKS 

f Monthly Analysis Mailed on Request 

| CURTIS & SANGER 

. Established 1885 

Members of New York and Boston Stock Exchanges 

: 49 Wall Street 45 East 17th St. 33 Congress Street 

; NEW YORK NEW YORK BOSTON 
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ComPLETE SURRENDER VALUE Reapy RECKONER 


By FACKLER & BREIBY 


Consulting Actuaries 


Term Extension Net Premiums for all Periods of 
Years and Days Complete from Age 15 Upwards; Also 
for All Yearly Intervals for Ages O-15; Reciprocals of 
Single Premiums for Life Insurance, Endowments 
and Pure Endowments American Experience 314%. 

This valuable new work contains all necessary factors for calculat- 
ing paid-up values and term extensions. The term extension tables 
entirely eliminate the mechanical operations of calculation for at- 
tained ages 15 and upwards. 

The period of extension or the single premium equivalent to such 
period of extension is found at a glance. 

Net single premiums for term insurance are shown 
iby _| for all possible periods of years and days for all ages 
—= Pegi attained 15 and upwards; also 

ae con't The needed tables of reciprocals for $1.00 of life 
insurance, endowment and pure endowment. 


2c) | | INDISPENSABLE FOR CALCULATING PAID UP 
SSE VALUES AND TERM EXTENSIONS 


This book saves time and work and insures greater accuracy. 

Branch offices and general agents having this book many eliminate 
much correspondence concerning adjusted term extensions and paid- 
ups or their cash equivalents. 

The tables are arranged primarily by age and the age and years 
covered, as well as the lowest and highest single premiums appearing 
on the page are printed in the upper outside corner of each page, 
thus helping to quick reference. 






a ‘ e e e e e * 
RETR Reciprocals are given of single premiums for life in- 
— surance, endowment and pure endowment. 
Following the Term Extension Tables are the Reciprocals per $1.00 of pre 
mium for life insurance, endowment and pure endowment for the same ages 
and year-periods. 
These tables provide factors for calculating paid up values by a single multiplication; cash equivalent 
values of such paid-ups are found by a single division. 


COMPLETE SURRENDER VALUE READY RECKONER 


is an exceptionally indispensable work for actuaries, branch offices and general agents. This large, handsome volume, printed on clea* 
white heavy, quality of paper, contains 800 pages, measurement 914 x 1244”. The millions of figures in the book are printed 
by offset process and stand out in bold relief, readily and invitingly appealing to the eye. 


The standard actuarial works in four volumes, ILLINOIS STANDARD TABLES, are probably the handsomest mathematical books 
in point of quality of paper, letter-press and binding that have ever been published either on this side or the other side of the Atlantic. 
The binding for COMPLETE SURRENDER VALUE READY RECKONER is similar to the binding of the other actuarial volumes referred to. 
The new book has durable leather back and corners and attractive cloth sides, the binding thus being substantial for insuring long life 
while being continuously used for reference purposes from day to day. 


Send for complete circular containing more elaborate description and also containing sample page of Term Tables, which is the 
important labor-saving feature of the book. 


The value of this publication to live companies, actuaries, branch offices and general agents is so pronounced that all interested 
are urged to place their orders promptly for the number of copies which can conveniently be used throughout their organizations. 


Irs 


Price per copy, Fifty Dollars 


THE SPECTATOR COMPANY 
CHICAGO NEW YORK 
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Business-Builders 
Developing Northern 


Fidelity and Surety Bonds, Automobile 


Elevator and General Liability, Accident Insurance Company 


Health, Burglary and Plate Glass Insurance ‘ands 


Appreciate the co-operation of the 
NEW YORK 


Massachusetts Bonding 
& Insurance Company 


BOSTON 
T. J. FALVEY, President 
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Write for Territory 


OPTS 
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Paid-in Capital, $3,000,000 


- 


83 MAIDEN LANE NEW YORK 
Surplus to Policyholders, $7,489,815.00 
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WE specialize in 
all grades of WE INSURE 


paper for the insur- | RATE BOOKS 


ance company. 
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Very few books receive the abuse that 
the average rate book does. It is on the 
line of duty every minute of the day and 
is constantly being referred to. 
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Asa 


Do not handicap your fieldmen by 


GEO. W. MILLAR & CO. making them use a poorly bound book. 


Let us figure on the binding of your 
INC. next edition; or give our name to your 


printer, wherever he may be. 
Holden and Hawley 


_— J. F. TAPLEY CoO, 
284-290 Lafayette St. Metropolitan Life Building 
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WHAT DO YOU WANT IN A SURETY CONNECTION? 


NATIONAL PRESTIGE? 
The National Surety Co. is better known than any other surety company. 
STABILITY? 
The National Surety Co. has more resources behind every dollar of insurance. 
PROMPT CLAIM PAYMENTS? 
The National Surety Co. has field claim offices in every section to give quick 
service. 
LIBERAL CLAIM PAYMENTS? 


Clients tell us that the National Surety Co. is more liberal in interpretation of 
its coverages than any company they have ever done business with. 
SATISFACTORY UNDERWRITING? 
The great capital and surplus of the National Surety Co. enables it to act 
promptly upon many propositions that smaller companies would have to turn 
down. 
SELLING HELP? 
The National Surety Co. has a definite program of sales help that should 
enable any alert agent to greatly increase his income. 


ARE YOU INTERESTED? 


NATIONAL SURETY COMPANY 


The World’s Largest and Strongest Surety Company 


115 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 

















Plenty of Possibilities for Fidelity Premiums 


FIDELITY BONDS are actually one of the most attractive lines an active and wide 
awake agent can handle. 

‘First and foremost there is always a market for them, and a market of ever increasing 
breadth. 

In every city or town in the country there are, even with the growth of Honesty Insur- 
ance, plenty of employers everywhere who should carry FIDELITY PROTECTION. 
Not overlooking the new concerns which are starting in business, month after month, 
in places where active solicitation may seem to have been accomplished. 

Finally, in this era of business expansion, there are great numbers of customers who are 
not now adequately covered. 

Users and possible users of FIDELITY BONDS are literally here, there and every- 
where—Banks, Building & Loan Associations, Investment and Insurance Institutions, 
Fraternal Orders, and the whole realm of industry, wherever human beings are employed. 
If you are interested in establishing a real connection for the development of Surety 
business on a profitable basis, write 


New York Indemnity Co. 


115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 
WILLIAM B. JOYCE, Chairman SPENCER WELTON, President 
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Save The Life Insurance 
Way and Protect Your 
Family’s Future 


THE MUTUAL BENEFIT 
LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


of 
Newark, N. J. 
































METROPOLITAN 
Life Insurance Company 
































